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Bonk, Edward, III, 651 

Bonk, John J., V, 615 

Booher, John A., V, 196 

Booth, Levi, I, 434 

Booth, Sherman M., II, 15, 17, 19, 20, 429 

Borchardt, Melvin A., IV, 383 

Borden, James B., IV, 295 

Borden, William H., IV, 295 |! 

Boreson, Bradner F., IV, 320 | 

Bortin, Belle, V, 787 

Bossert, Fred, V, 775. 

Bostwick, Henry, I, 88 

Bostwick, J. M., IV, 106 

Botkin, Alex C., I, 436 

Bott, John W., IV, 212 

Boucherville, Commander, I, 74 : 

Bouck, Gabriel, II, 275. 

Bouck, William C., III, 217 

Boundaries: issue over, I, 101; international, 
102; come into dispute, 107; of Indiana Ter- 
ritory, 116; Illinois-Wisconsin, 144; modifi- 
cation of “ordinance line,” 146; “Ten-mile 
strip,” 148; Illinois given lake outlet, 148, 
149; manipulation of, 150; disputes, 153, 154; 
surveying and marking methods, 156; In- 
dian, defined by treaty, 174; between Indian 
tribes, 203; shaping of territorial, 221; un- 
der enabling act of 1846, 225; Michigan- 
Wisconsin controversy, 225 . 

Bounty lands, I, 161 

Bourne, N. Warren, ITI, 251 

Bouthillier, Francois, I, 159 

Bovay, A. E., I, 458; ITI, 14, 482 

Bovine tuberculosis, II, 479 

Bowman, George A., ITI, 356 

Bowron, Charles W., II, 445 

Boyle, Edwin J., III, 641 

Boyle, Francis H., V, 166 

Boyle, Henry, V, 164 

Boyle, Julia G., V, 166 . i 

Bradford, Hill C., I, 486 | 
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Bradley, Harold C., V, 383 

Bradley, Harry, III, 465 

Bradley, Lynde, III, 465 

Bradley Memorial Hospital, II, 466 

Bradshaw, Lester J., III, 506 

Brady, Bernard V., III, 369 

Bragg, Edward gS. I, 404, 405, 432; II, 49, 50, 
183, 275 

Braley, Berton, IT, 533 

Brand, Louise F., II, 469 

Brand, Walter J., IV, 471 

Brandenburg, Frederick S., IIT, 332 

Brandenburg, O. D., II, 435 

Bray, T. Emery, IV, 782 

Brayton, first Madison teacher, I, 17 

Brazeau, Theodore W., II, 227; IV, 773 

Brébeuf, Father, I, 26 

Breese, William L., IV, 29 

Breese, Zona Gale, 1 421, 631; b52n1LV. 24 

Breitbach, George 1 en 48 

Brendemuehl, Alvin G., IV, 319 

Brewer, Francis | IV, 353 

Breweries, II, 492 

Brick-making, II, 492 

Bricker, John W., II, 301 

Bridgman, Louis W., II, 446; V, 570 

Briggs, Lucia R., II, 388 

Brigham, Ebenezer, I, 190, 263 

Brillion High School, IV, 670 

Brindley, Elbert E., III, 503 

Brindley, John, V, 317 

Brindley, T: H;, Vj317 

Brink, John, I, 253 

Brisbois, Joseph, I, 263 

Brisbois, Michael, I, 127, 129 

British fur province, I, 103 

British immigrants, II, 325 

British sovereignty, formal transfer of, I, 108 

British trade, I, 84; headquarters at Green 
Bay, 87 

Brockel, Harry C., III, 362 

Brockhausen, Frederick, IT, 308, 309 

Brockway, William, I, 458 

Brockway College, L, 458 

Brockway Fairgrounds, Milwaukee, I, 478 

Brodhead, Edward H., I, 414 

Brody, Lawrence J., IV, 660 

Brooks, Hellen M., II, 267 

Brooks, Peter A., II, 388 

Bross, Charles E., II, 445 

Brothertown Methodist Church, I, 260 

Broughton, Charles E., II, 442; IV, 34 

Brower, Charles D., Jr., V, 613 

Brown, Beriah, II, 444 

Brown, Charles E., II, 506, 535, 536 

Brown, Dan K., IV, 606 . 

Brown, Isaac, I, 429 

Brown, James S., II, 50 

Brown, Neal, II, 274, 275, 527 

Brown, Ralph W., III, 195 

Brown, Robert B., V, 83 

Brown, Timothy, III, 628 

Brown, Victor L., V, 478 

Brown, Winston D., IV, 284 

Brown County, I, 157, 193 

Brown Swiss cattle, 1,336 | 
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Brownell, J. D., II, 407 

Brubaker, Ethel, V, 245 

Bruce, William G., IV, 3 

Bruderman, John, V, 656 ay 

Bruening, Hans, II, 396, 567; III, 125 

Brule River, II, '352 

Brule River Forest, II, 353 

Brule River State Park, II, 361 

Brumder, H. O., V, 559 

Bruncken, Herbert, IT, 535 

Brunet Falls, II, 360 

Brunet Island Park, II, 351 

Brunner, Louis J., IV, 693 

Brunner, Stephen W., IV, 686 

Brunson, Alfred, I, 198, 266 

Brunson home, Prairie du Chien, I, 142 

Bruskiewitz, Albert, III, 176 

Bruskiewitz, Helen, III, 176 

Bruskiewitz Funeral Home, III, 176 

Bryan, William J., II, 195, 220 

Brzonkala, John W., IV, 258 

Bubbert, Walter, IT, 535 

Buchanan, William C., III, 446 

Buchanan, William E., IV, 205 

Buck, Royal, II, 441 

Buckley, Lester A., III, 755 

Buckley, Michael T., III, 728 

Buckley, William F., V, 594 

Bucklin, Frank W., III, 698 

Buckstaff, Mrs. George E., ITI, 515 

Budde, John H., IV, 690 

Buehler, Elizabeth, III, 374 

Buehler, Gertrude, IV, 244 

Buehler, Theodore, IV, 243 

Buerger, Edward H., IV, 418 

Buffalo, I, 51, 93, 106; II, 338 

Bugbee, Benjamin C., III, 593 

Bugge, S. B., V, 365 

Bull, Ole, II, 161, 4384, 514, 518, 557, 567 

Bullinger, Bauer F., ITI, 611 

Bumby, J. Harold, V, 375 

Burbach, Julius H., IV, 301 

Burezyk, Edmund B., V, 141 

Bureau of labor and statistics, II, 311 

Burger, Henry B., IV, 365 

Burger, Henry B., Jr., IV, 365 

Burger Boat Company, IV, 365 

Burgess, Ida Jackson, II, 267 

Burgess, William T., V, 625 

Burgess Battery Company, II, 497 

Burial houses, Indian, I, 16 

Burke, Dennis M., V, 542 

Burke, John C., V, 242 Wests FI 

Burke, Timothy, II, 288 

Burkhardt, Edward W., III, 85 

Burlington Advertiser, I, 229 

Burnell, George W., IT, 275 

Burnett, Thomas P., I, 265 

Burns, Robert E., II, 466 

Burpee, George F., IV, 701 

Burt, William, I, 225 

Burton, John E., II, 128 

Bushnell, Allen R., II, 445 

Business (see Industry, Manufacturing) : 
women in, II, 265; depression, 296; conquest 
of great depression, 500 

Business Administration, College of, II, 386 

Bussan, U. G., III, 782 


Butchart, Donald A., V, 172 

Butler, James D., I, 436; II, 166, 514 

Butte des Morts, iT 13, 69 

Butter, production, I, 475; improved methods, 
II, 479, 480 

Button, Milton Hytl, 477, 482;'1V 7122 

Butts, Porter, II, 537 

Butzen, Arthur J., IV, 64 

Buytaert, Amadeus L., V, 346 

Byers, Elmer S., IV, 554 

Byers, Mark R., V, 375 

Byrne, Thomas A., III, 481 

Byrnes, John W., IV, 49 


Cabbage, IT, 480 

Cadillac, I, 68 

Cadle, Richard F., I, 198, 461 
Cadotte, Jean B., I, 88 
Cadotte, Michel, I, 164, 199 
Cady, Allon G., IV, 107 
Cady, Virgil H., II, 289 
Cahill, Ralph H., IV, 312 


Calkins, E. A., II, 482, 444 


Call, Doris M., IV, 563 

Callahan, Carroll B., V, 614 

Callahan, John, II, 879 

Callan, Enga M., III, 457 

Cameron, Angus, II, 445 

Camp Douglas, I, 4 

Camp Harvey, Spanish-American War, II, 200 

Camp McCoy, World War II, II, 249 

Camp Randall, II, 367, 476 

Camp Williams, World War II, II, 249 

Campbell, John, I, 116 

Campbell, John H., III, 452 

Campion high school, II, 423 

Canaan, Harold M., III, 697 

“Canada back lands,’ I, 101 

Canals, I, 277; bond issues for, 279; 
Portage, 282; era of, 403 

Canavan, John P., IV, 601 

Canning industry, IT, 480 

Cannon, John A., III, 724 

Cannon & Meister, III, 724 

Capital (state): “Four Lakes” favored for, 
I, 238; Madison chosen as site, 241; end of 
Belmont as, 241 

Capital Times, Il, 486; III, 25 

Capitol, first, I, 227, 228; location of Terri- 
torial, 234; Madison, 1852, 239; erection of, 
on new site, 241; present, IT, Pie 

Capuchin Fathers, V, 370 

Carey, Eben J., II, 383, ANZ: N, 50. 

Carey, Harold W., V, 138 

Cargill, William W., TV, 437 

Carhart, George A., III, 448 

Caribou, IT, 388 

Carlsson, Edward S., III, 659 

“Carolina traders,” I, 79 

Carpenter, J. A., IT, 83 

Carpenter, Matthew H., II, 25, 49, 149 

Carpenter, Stephen D., II, 482, 444 

Carpenter, S. H., IT, 482 

Carroll College, I, 489, 457; II, 397, 412; V, 62 

Carron, Edward, V, 512 

Carron, Norman, V, 512 

Carson, William J., III, 401 

Carthew, Harry E., V, 697 
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Carver, Howard L., III, 268 |. 

Carver, Jonathan, T, 13, 89, 90,913" IT, 126, 
357, 513 

Cary, Charles P11, 379 

Cary, John W., II, 154 

Cary, Lucian, II, 583 

Cary mine, IT, 131 

Case, Jerome I., I, 250, 471; V, 3 

Case (J. I.) Company, II, 494; V, 8 

Cashman, John R., IV, 359 

Cass, Lewis, I, 182, 148, 157, 158, 162, 174, 860 

Cassoday, John B., IT, 280 

Casson, Henry, II, 171, 440 

Cassville, I, 162 

Castellated towers, Camp Douglas, I, 4 

Castle, William M., Jr., V, 342 

Castle Mound Park, II, 351 

Castle Rock, II, 347 

Castleman, A. L., II, 4538 

Casualties, World War II, II, 252 

Caswell, Lucien B., II, 177, 445 


Catholic Church (see Jesuits): first mission- 


aries, I, 35, 38; ostensorium presented by. 


Perrot to St. Francois Xavier Mission, 63; 
St. Nazianz community, 327; diocese of Mil- 
waukee created, 345; parochial school, 463 

Catholic Herald Citizen, V, 28 

Catlin, George, II, 542 

Catlin, John, I, 242, 266, 353, 413 

Cattau, Louis W., V, 247 

Cattle, Wisconsin 1940 census, IT, 480 

Cave of the Mounds, II, 349 

Cavelier, Robert, I, 55 

Census (see Population): of 18380, I, 193; of 
1840, 221; of 1836, 226; of 1838 and 1840, 
244; for apportionment of delegates to con- 
stitutional convention, 296; territorial, 1846, 
306; of 1850, 312, 342, 349, 366; of 1870, 
349, 350, 351, 852; of 1855, 398, 466; 1860, 
by counties, 467; occupations, 468; manufac- 
turing establishments, 1860, 488, 489; chief 
industries, 489; of 1840 to 1940, II, 320; of 
1920, 328 

Central State Teachers College, II, 321; IV, 
524 

Ceresco, town of, I, 818, 319, 326, 458 

Chadbourne, Paul A., II, 81, 82, 262 

Chadek, Cletus G., V, 96 

Chadwick, William J., III, 482 

Chafin, Eugene W., II, 165, 167 

Chain Belt Co., V, 405 

Chain o’ Lakes, II, 3538 i 

Challoner, Frank, III, 258 Vi 

Chamberlin, Thomas OS Wa bi ol 2 “158, 478, 523 

Chamberlin Memorial Rock, if 7 

Chandler, Zachary, II, 18 

Chapman, Chandler P., II, 454 

Chapple, John C., II, 227, 228 

Chardon, Jean Baptiste, I, 46 

Chase, Jessie K., II, 549 reise 

Chase, Warren, I, 318, 319 bids ony Lat 

Cheek, Philip, II, 170 

Cheese, Swiss, I, 337; first fhetbry established, 
473; production, 416; production leads to 
community factory, 477: improved processes, 
479, 480 

Cheli, Clement F., IV, 105 

Chequamegon Bay, I, 32, 88; II, 855 


Cherries, II, 359 

“Cherry land,” II, 357 

Chicago, I, 58, 114, 149, 416; II, 135 

Chicago-Green Bay road, I, 283 

Se Marine & Fire Insurance Company, 

9 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, II, 

Chicago, St. Paul, 
road, II, 124 

Chicago, St. Paul & Fond du Lac Railroad 
Company, I, 417, 425, 431 

euieee® & Milwaukee Railroad Company, I, 

Chicago & North Western Railroad, I, 416, ° 
418, 430; II, 116, 118, 119, 152 

Chickens, II, 484 

pores labor regulations for, II, 221, 230, 

1 

Chilsen, Walter B., V, 740 

Chippewa Falls, II, 322, 498 

Chippewa Indians, I, 12, 29, 39, 85 

Chippewa Log & Boom Company, II, 292 

Chippewa River, II, 105, 361 

Chiuminatto, Peter M., V, 135 

Cholera, I, 215 

Christensen, Chris. L., V, 595 

Christensen, Lewis C., V, 105 

Christensen, Peter M., V, 206 

Christensen, Richard J., V, 207 

Christian Science church, Oconto, Il, 858 

Christiansen, Peter, Jr., V, 265 

Christiansen, Peter, Sr., V, 253 

Christianson, C. Ray, IV, 455 

Christman, Norbert J., V, 354 

Christofferson, Albert M., IV, 386 

Christoph, Julius B., V, 325 

Christoph, N. J., V, 326 

Churches (see  geparate denominations): 
Allouez, first church builder, I, 38; old build- 
ing, Madeline Island, 1386; early services, 
197; first Protestant, 197; "early Protestant 
missionaries, 198; early buildings, 260; 
German, affect immigration, 344, 345; sec- 
tarian schools, 489, 458; and Bennett law, II, 
175; Danish, 328; Polish, 329; on Madeline 
Island, 349; first Christian Science, 357 

Chylinski, Julius, IV, 5386 

Cigrand, Bernard J., II, 167 

Cinema, II, 559 

Cities, with background of inherit: II, 320; 
with paper-making industries, 320; transi- 
tion from lumbering to commercial bases, 
321; forms of government, 322; special char- 
ters repealed, 323; rise of industries speeds 
growth, 323 

Citizens American Bank, Merrill, IV, 712 

Citizens National Bank, Marshfield, IV, 791 

City Bank, Kenosha, I, 394 

City manager government, IT, 322 

Civil service, I, 812; II, 221, 278 

Civil War, Wisconsin at beginning of, II, 32; 
defense bill, 33; Randall issues call for vol- 
unteers, 35; number of enlistments, 35; costs 
advanced by states, 36; First Wisconsin reg- 
iment, 37; grim realities, 1862, 43; muster 
rolls, 43; shinplasters, 44; call of volunteers, 
45; drafted militia, 47; Emancipation 
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Proclamation, 47; Ryan’s address, 47; sol- 
dier vote, 50; draft riots, 51; resistance to 
draft, 52; Kemp case, 52; Milligan case, 52; 
Wisconsin’ s record in, 5B; Wisconsin  sol- 
diers, 63; Governor’s Guard, 63; soldiers’ 
relief, 73; sanitary commission, 73; bonds, 
76; Grand Army badge, 157; Norwegian 
regiment, 437 

Civil Works Administration, II, 501 | 

Civilian Conservation Corps, II, 503 

Civilian defense, II, 251 

“Claim jumping,” I, 253 

Clark, Charles B., IV, 154 

Clark, Charlotte Ouisconsin, I, 105 

Clark, George Rogers, I, 94, 96, 97 

Clark, John, I, 197 

Clark, John J., III, 626 

Clark, Leonard S., I, 486 

Clark, William, I, 127, 174 

Clark, William T., V, 539 

Clarke, James, I, 229 

Clarke, Medora, II, 516 

Cleary, Michael J., III, 49 

Clemens, Paul, II, 547 

Clementson, George, II, 275 

Clifford, Gerald F., V, 457 

Clinics, offer opportunities for medical stu- 
dents, IT, 464 

Clintonville, II, 497 

Clintonville Public School System, IV, 402 

Clothing production, I, 314, 484, 488 

Coakley, George W., III, 333 

Coal, I, 5 

Cobb, Amasa, I, 429; II, 50 

Coffman, Charles F., V, 113 

Coffman, Ramon P., II, 539 

Colbert, Governor, I, 36, 55 

Colburn, Don W., III, 59 

Colby, Gardner, II, 121 

Colby, James J., IV, 73 

Cole, Harry E., II, 443 

Cole, Helen Brainard, II, 271 

Cole, Orsamus, I, 361; 11, 21 

Coleman, Clement L., III, 313 

Coleman, James E.. III, 137 

Coleman, John B., III, 642 

Coleman, John C., III, 312 

Coleman, John G., III, 313: |: 

Coleman, Theodore L., III, 314 

Colkective bargaining, II, 315 

College of Agriculture, State, first, I, 479; 
farmers’ laboratory, II, 477; art exhibit, 547 

College of Applied Science and Engineering, 
Marquette University, II, 385 

Colleges (see names of) : small rise to import- 
tance, I, 439; sectarian, 454; II, 397 

Collins, ‘James, Ly oe 

Colman, Norman J., II, 484 

Colonial problems, I, 93 

Colony of Canada, Company of the: I, 68 

Colt, Arthur N., II, 547, 548 | 

Colt School of Art, II, 548 

Columbia County, pioneers, I, 467; cari in- 
dustries, 489 

Comeford, "John M., III, 597 

Comings, George F., I]; 287 % 9a) 3 it ! 

Commentators, radio, Il, 559 OMe ve hip 

Commerce (see Business, Industry) 


Commission form, city government, II, 322 

Commissions (see State Government) 

Committee for Industrial Organization, II, 315 

Commons, John R., II, 314 

Commonwealth- Reporter, IT, 441 ® 

Communication, radio new medium, II, 446 

Community Hospital, New London, V, 218 

Community music, II, 560 

Company of New France, I, 25 

Company of the Colony of Canada, I, 68 

Company of the Hundred Associates, I, 26, 36 

Comstock, Elizabeth, V, 711 

Comstock, Wallace M, Il, 749 

Concordia College, IT, 394: IV, 397 

Condon, Robert B., Il, 651 

Congregation of the Sisters of St. Mary, V, 
691 

Congregation of the School Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis of St. Josephs Convent, Milwaukee, IV, 
390 

Congregational church, I, 199; II, 175, 403 

Congressional elections, 1862, Il, 50 

Conklin, James B., V, 92 

Connell, Arthur B. ay, 552 

Connell, F, Gregory, V, 80 

Connor, W. D., II, 218 

Conservation: of water power, II, 221; of nat- 
ural resources, 230, 334, 385; of wild life, 


3388; salaried commission on natural re- 
sources, 341; prisoners advance program, 
343 


Conservation commission, salaried, II, 341 

Conservator, II, 439 

Consolidated Badger Cooperative, III, 720 

Constitutional Conventions, of 1846, Ti 306; sec- 
ond, 806, 807; weakness ‘of first constitution, 
308; banking important issue in second, 310, 
311; issue over banks, 392 

Constitutions, I, 300, 304, 305, 307, 808, 312, 
412 

Continuation schools, II, 310 

Conway, Byron B., V, 293 

Conway, Joseph M., V, 130 

Cook, Emmett F., IV, 405 

Cook, Samuel A., II, 218 

Cooke, Jay, II, 129 

Coon, Harold M., II, 466, |; 

Coon, John W., II, 469 

Cooperage, I, 488 

Cooperative associations, II, 230 

Cooperative stores, Finnish, II, 331 

Copper, I, 488; II, 126; Indian mining of, 127 

Copper Falls Park, II; 351 

Copperhead element, II, A9, 55, 67 

Copps, Lyman A., IV, 483 

Corbett, Elizabeth, II, 534 

Cordwainers, I, 312 se 

Corn, hybrid seed, II, 479 a 

Cornelisen, Frank P., We Oi eds 

Cornish, Paul W., IV, 7188 

Cornish miner’s house, I, 194° 

Correspondents, II, 444 

Corrigan, Walter D., II, 289; V, 239 

Corscot, Gerrit J., III, 670 

Cosgrove, Frank W., IV, 330 

Cothren, Montgomery M., II, 26, 67 

Cotter, Charles F,, II, 509 

Coulon, Louis, Sieur de Villiers, I, 81 
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Council Grounds Forest, II, 353 

Counties, establishment of, I, 114; first, in 
Wisconsin, 157; beginnings of Iowa, 192; 
nationalities represented in, 352; township 
system, 363; industries, 489; parks, IT, 351 

County government, I, 159, 364 

Coureurs des bois, I, 57, 62, 65, 66, 68, 85 

Court House, Dodgeville, II, 562 

Courts: first American sessions in Wisconsin, 
I, 116; common pleas, under Indiana law of 
1801, 116; early territorial, 159; Circuit, 
1823, 236; under Constitution of 1846, 304; 
Cireuit judges, 1848, II, 19; Supreme court 
judges, 19; in twentieth century, 273; State 
supreme, 276 

Cousins, Marshall M., II, 206, 233 

Coutts, George W.., III, 533 

Cowan, Charles H., III, IV, 475 

Cowie, Robert S., IV, 655 

Coyle, Joseph R., V, 292 

Cram, Thomas J., I, 225, 282 

Cramer, William E., II, 429, 430 

Cranberries, II, 480, 481 

Crawford, Arthur W., IT, 446 

Crawford, Samuel, II, 19, 21 

Crawford County, I, 157, 193 

Creager, Marvin H., IV, 52 

Creamery Package Company, II, 498 

Crittenden Compromise, IT, 33 

Croly, Jenny C., II, 524 

Croneis, Carey, II, 405; III, 779 

Crops( see Agriculture) 

Cross, James B., II, 27 

Crowder, E. H., II, 239 

Crowe, Neal F., IV, 82 

Crowley, Leo T., II, 293, 501 

Crownhart, Charles H., II, 280, 288; III, 58 

Crownhart, Charles H., Jr., II, 470 

Crownhart, J. George, II, 470, 471; III, 58 

Croy, Harry, II, 446 

Cudahy, City of, II, 322; IV, 633 

Cudahy, John, ITI, 15 

Cudahy, John F., II, 251 
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High Schools (see Education, Schools) 
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Highways (see Roads, Transportation): gov- 
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Bay road, 283; settlers’ problems of, 284, 
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Ibach, Herbert F., III, 43 

“Tee age,” I, 5 

Ice cream production, II, 480 

Illinois: enabling act, I, 144; given lake out- 
let, 148 

“Tllinois Central” land grant bill, I, 423 

Illinois Military Tract, I, 204 

Illinois & Wisconsin Railroad Company, I, 417 

Immel, John W., IV, 447 

Immell, Ralph M., II, 247, 296; ITI, 28 

Immigration (see Population): expansion 
westward, I, 161; 1880s, 222, 258, 259; for- 
eign strains appear, 259; from South, 261; 
before Civil War, 274; German, 342; 1870s, 
350; effect of waterways, 4381; and city 
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Indian title, extinguishment of, I, 109 

Indian trails (see Transportation) : I, 282 

Indiana Territory, I, 116 

Indians (see tribal names), I, 11; distribution 
of tribes, 12; mounds, 12, 14; first tribes, 
12; massacre, 13; customs of, 16; burial 
houses, 16; at Aztalan, 18; present day 
tribes, 20; present population, 20; agency at 
Keshena, 21; Menominee reservation, 21; 
Green Bay agency, 21; in every American 
war, 21; changes in population, 28; and 
French, 28; wars, 28; and fur trade, 42; 
grand council of 1701, 67; devastation by, 
encouraged by traders, 72; Beauharnois wars 
on Foxes, 73; tempo of life altered, 82, 84; 
Chippewa, 85; under British government, 
86; Sauk, Menominee, Fox, Winnebago, 87; 
Carver account of, 92; allegiance to British, 
97, 98; extinguishment of title, 109; early 
wars, 111; confederated resistance, 111; land 
titles extinguished by grants to French or 
British governments, 113; trade supervision 
under American “factory system,” 121; con- 
tinue raids, 123; efforts to pacify, 124; un- 
der liquor ban, 133; site of cession treaty, 
136; policies of Harrison and Adams, 1387; 
competition in trade with, 188; bill for 
amending trade, 139; Schooleraft report on, 
163; Monroe’s national policy outlined, 173; 
boundaries defined by treaty, 174; land ces- 
sions, 182; boundaries set between tribes, 
203; treaties of 1832, 1833, 221; mining of 
copper, II, 127; Menominee Reservation, 363; 
mounds, 363; medicine men, 448 

Industrial Commission, II, 311, 312, 314 

Industrial Education, IT, 230 

Industrial School for Boys, Waukesha, I, 401 

Industrial School for Girls, V, 246 

Industry (see Manufacturing) : no large estab- 
lishments, 1850, I, 313; expansion of the 
1850s, 466; “primary,” 483; women recog- 
nized in, II, 259; factory inspection, Odes 
safety law, 311; compensation law, 311; la- 
bor regulations for women and children, 312; 
rise of, 323; canning, 480, 481, 484; growth 
of, 485; war’s changes in, 485; early mills 
aid settlement, 485, 487; notable inventions, 
487; stimulated by Great Lakes and water- 
powers, 491; ship-building, 491, 492; paper- 
making, 492; brick making, 492; breweries, 
492; machinery production plants, 494; fur- 
niture, 494; plumbing equipment, 496; dairy 
products, 496; aluminum plants, 496; ship- 
building for war, 496; iron works, Diesel en- 
gines, airplane parts, 496; pens, 496; auto- 
mobiles, 497; wood-working, 497; farm ma- 
chinery, 497; textbook publishing, varied 
contributions to war effort, 498; largest, 498 

Ingalls, Wallace, II, 227 

Ingersoll, Cham, II, 445 

Ingram, O. H. H., IT, 93 

Ingwell, Clayton L., V, 221 

Inheritance taxes, II, 277 | 

Initiative, referendum, recall, II, 230 

Institute of Paper Chemistry, IT, 400 

Institutions (see State Institutions): 
wards of the state, I, 400; II, 466 

Insurance, State, life, II, 230 

Inter-County Leader, II, 444 
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Internal Improvement, land grants for, I, 403 

ae Park, II, 351, 361 
nventions, notable i i 

Soria » promote industrial produc- 

Invincible Metal Furniture Co., III, 633 

thee County, beginnings of, I, 192 

| county, 337 I, 261, 852; in every Wisconsin 
ron, I, 5, 485, 487, 488; II 

“Iron Brigade,” IT, 49, 56 da eas ae! 

Iron County, I, 3 

froquois Indians, I, 28, 61, 64, 67 

Irvin, David, I, 226 poi 

Irvine, William, II, 341 

Irwin, George H., IV, 613 

Irwin, Matthew, I, 159 

“Isle of Wisconsin,” I, 1 

Italian settlers, II, 327, 329 

Ivey, Zida C., II, 540, 548 

Izaak Walton League, II, 346 


Jackson, Andrew, I, 226 
Jackson, James A. Sr., V, 181 
Jackson, M. M., II, 19 ; 
“Jacksonian era,” I, 232 
Jacobs-Bond, Carrie, II, 569 
Jacobs, Burleigh E., III, 488 
Jacobsen, Oscar T., IV, 735 
Jacobson, James H., II, 422 
Jacobson, Marcus A., IV, 232 
Jacobus, Delwin C., III, 196 
Jaeger, Fred J., V, 88 
Jaeger, William R., IV, 533 
Jahren, Hans C. M., III, 673 
James, David G., II, 267 
Tendo De IV, 706 
ames Manufacturing Compan 
Janes ArthieiRe Tiss, org 
Janes, David G., III, 52 
Janes, Henry F., I, 254, 268 
Janes, Henry L., III, 55 
Janes, Lorenzo, III, 55 
Janesville, I, 254; IT, 322, 496 
Janesville Gazette, II, 442; V, 417 
Janesville Gazette, radio station, II, 447 
Janssen, E. H., I, 308 
Janzer, Bernard M., III, 371 
Jefferson, William T., V, 642 
Jefferson County, I, 258, 490 
Jefferson County Bank, Watertown, I, 394 
Jefferson County Union, II, 170, 444 
Jeffris, M. G., II, 218 
Jegi, Henry A., V, 771 
Jenkins, Halbert D., III, 478 
Jenkins, John J., II, 445 
Jerabek, Jerry, V, 603 
Jermain, Louis M., II, 470 
Jermain, William M., III, 389 
Jerome, Dominic A., V, 304 
Jersild, N. C., IV, 607 
Jesuit Relations, I, 26, 35, 40, 45; II, 513 
Jesuits, I, 35, 43, 44, 55, 57, 65, 68; IT, 387 
Joerns, Charles A., IV, 141 
Joerns, Frederic C., IV, 141 
Joerns Bros. Furniture Co., IV, 141 
John, Frederick C. T., V, 229 
Johns, Joshua L., V, 257 
Johnson, Austin N., ITI, 555 
Johnson, Earl F., III, 491 
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Johnson, Eastman, II, 542 

Johnson, Easton, IV, 382 

Johnson, Fred G., II, 472 

Johnson, George H., 1V, 779 

Johnson, Henry F., III, 653 

Johnson, Herbert F. Jr., III, 78 

Johnson, Herbert F. Sr., III, 78 

Johnson, Hobart S., IV, 778 

Johnson, H. Stanley Jr., IV, 780 

Johnson, John A., IV, 776 

Johnson, John W., I, 141, 159 

Johnson, J. Martin, IV, 476 

Johnson, Joseph T., II], 442 

Johnson, Nelson H., III, 654 

Johnson, Palmer R., IV, 726 

Johnson, Ray F., V, 741 

Johnson, Roy A., ITI, 450 

Johnson, Samuel C., III, 77 

Johnson, S. C. & Son Inc., III, 77 

Johnson, (Sir) William, I, 87, 89, 165 

Johnson (Robert A.) College of Economics, II, 
385 

Johnson Service Co., IV, 714 

Johnson, Warren S., IV, 714 

Johnson & Hill Co., V, 741 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, I, 215 

Johnston, John, II, 516 

Johnston, Robert A., II, 381 

Jolliet, Louis, I, 35, 47, 150 

Jonas, Carl A., II, 331, 440 

Jones, Anna R., IV, 405 

Jones, Arthur W., IV, 498 

Jones, Ben, V, 146 

Jones, David O., IV, 508 

Jones, David T., IV, 239 

Jones, Gad, V, 437 

Jones, George W., I, 192, 223, 264 

Jones, Hugh M., III, 308 

Jones, Ira Milton, IIT, 148 

Jones, John E., III, 358 

Jones, John R., III, 612 

Jongebloed, Herman J., IV, 310 

Jordan, Elizabeth, IJ, 531 

Jorgensen, Louis C., IV, 441 

Jostad, Alice, V, 674 

Jostad, Anton, V, 674 

Journal-Times, II, 441; IV, 838 

Journalism (see Newspapers, Press): College 
of, II, 386; in farm field, 436 

Joyce, Lawrence S., V, 275 

Joys, John E., IV, 221 

Judiciary (see Courts): early Territorial, I, 
226; Circuit court, 1823, 236; in twentieth 
century, II, 273; notable members, 280; rea- 
sons for strength of, 281 

Juergens, Carl H., III, 159 

Juneau, Solomon, “father of Milwaukee,” I, 141, 
229, 245, 246, 259, 263, 277, 463; II, 429, 451 

Jury service, by women, II, 269; first mixed, 
270 


Kahlenberg, Lillian H., V, 648 
Kahlenberg, Louis A., V, 647 
Kalezynski, John, V, 154 
Kalfahs, Edwin A., IV, 380 
Kalsched, Edward A., IV, 517 
Kamm, Conrad C., ITI, 535 
Kamm, Philip C., III, 534 
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Kane, John J., V, 300 

Kanouse, Theodore D., II, 162 

Kansas-Nebraska act, II, 10, 12 

Karel, John C., II, 229, 231, 233; IV, 597 

Karel, L. Albert, IV, 343 

Karsten, John H., IV, 757 

Karth, Martin C., III, 725 

Karwata, Francis S., III, 663 

Kasten, Walter, V, 397 

Katzer, Francis X., I, 464 

Kaukauna, I, 80, 197 

Kaukauna Public Library, IV, 242 

Kaumheimer, Leon E., III, 185 

Kaumheimer, William, III, 184 

Kaveney, Edward T., II, 446 

Kay, Lorin L., III, 86 

Kearney and Trecker Company, II, 494 

Kearny, Stephen W., I, 180 

Keating, James, I, 128 

Keefe, Frank B., V, 44 

Keelan, John A., IV, 147 . 

Keenan, Harry L., V, 208 

Kelchner, Albert M., IV, 758 

Keleske, Paul P., IV, 651 

Keller, Richard H., III, 756 

Kelley, James O., IV, 620 

Kelley, Joseph F., V, 641 

Kellogg, Everald G., IV, 403 

Kellogg, Harry L., IV, 574 

Kellogg, Louise P., I, 40, 451, 453 

Kelly, Albert M., III, 104 

Kelly, James E., III, 602 

Kelly, William J., IV, 529 

Kemper, Jackson, I, 461 

Kemper Hall, Kenosha, II, 21 

Kennedy, Earl L., V, 746 

Kennedy, Joseph E., III, 6338 

Kenosha, IJ, 250, 251; lake port, 415; growth 
of, II, 322 

Kenosha County, early industries, I, 490 

Kenosha, Rockford and Rock Island Railroad, 
I, 415 


~ Keokuk, Chief, I, 206 


Kersten, Charles J., IV, 257 
Kersten, Norbert M., V, 145 
Kersting, Edward J., III, 646 
Kerwin, James J., III, 552 
Keshena, Indian Agency, I, 21 
Ketterer, Engelbert A., V, 685 
Kettle Moraine, I, 7 
Kettle Moraine Forest, II, 353 
Keyes, E. W., II, 192 
Keyser, Charles F., III, 562 
KFIZ radio station, II, 447 
Kiala, Chief, I, 73; death of, 76 
Kickapoo Indians, I, 12, 29 
Kickapoo River, II, 347 
Kidder, Dean L., IV, 556 
Kidder, William V., IV, 555 
Kieckhefer, Robert J., III, 370 
Kielpinski, Rudolf A., III, 598 
Kienitz, John, IT, 547 
Kilbourn, Byron, I, 229, 247, 268, 265, 277, 307, 
311, 418, 424, 427, 428, 443; II, 98 
Kileen, Edward F., IV, 646 
Kiley, Moses E., IIT, 31 
Kimball, Miles, IIT, 280 
Kimberly, Daniel L., IV, 142 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation, III, 20 
' King, Charles, ITI, 200, 202, 207, 526 
King, Rufus, I, 307; II, 55, 59, 429; IV, 72 
Kingsley, Ralph S., II, 246 
’ Kinzie, John H., I, 192, 199, 209 
“Kipikaoui,” now Racine, I, 67 
Kipp, Clarence F., IV, 101 
Kipp, Frank J., IV, 101 
Kirchhoff, Roger C., II, 565 
Kirk, William F., II, 539 
Kirkpatrick, Frank, IV, 401 
Kissel, George A., V, 657 
Kittsley, Harold J., V, 284 
Kjeseth, Milton A., III, 757 
_ Kleckner, Mrs. John H., V, 162 

Kleczka, John C., III, 418 
Kleczka, Leonard J., III, 162 
Klein, Arthur C., III, 669 
Klein, Philip J., IV, 432 
Klein, Walter A., IV, 152 
Kleinpell, Julius, V, 622 
Kleinpell, Karl, V, 621 
Kleinpell, Louise, V, 621 
Klenert, Catherine O., II, 549 
Klieforth, Ralph G., IV, 550 
Klitzkie, Frances, II, 548 
Klode, Frank C., III, 292 
Klofanda, Royal, V, 572 
Klug, Lebrecht J., IV, 245 
Knapp, Gilbert, I, 250, 263, 266 
Knapp, John H., II, 108 
Knapp, J. G., II, 432 
Knapp, Stout & Company, II, 108 
Knight, John H., II, 183 
. Knight, Richard, I, 331 
Knights of Labor, II, 305 
Knights of St. Crispin, II, 305 
Knitter, Joseph C., IV, 65 
Knoblock, Milton J., III, 402 
Knoernschild, Grover F., III, 430 
Knowles, Elisha P., IT, 556 
Knowlton, J. H., I, 429; IT, 25 
Knox County, I, 114 
Knudson, Clarence H., V, 666 
Knudson, Minnie, IV, 768 
Knuth, Floyd B., IV, 480° 
Kobelinski, Bernard M., III, 114 
Koch, H. C.,.II, 563 
Kodak, folding film roll invention, ITI, 365 
Koehler, William, III, 323 
Koelzer, Elsmere J., IV, 283 
Koenen, Minnie H., III, 172 
Koenig, Joseph, V, 343 
Koenig, Walter J., IV, 703 
Kohler, Walter J., II, 290, 291, 294, 501; III, 26 
Kohler, “garden city,” II, 496 
Kohler Company, ITI, 26 
Kohls, E. Eugene, IV, 472 
Kohrt, Frank W., III, 483 
Konnak, Harold A., V, 167 
Koogler, Paul R., V, 125 
Kopmeier, John H., III, 451 
Kopmeier, Norman J., III, 451 
Kopp, Arthur W., IV, 44 
Kosterman, Gideon, III, 752 
Koten, Arlie H., III, 787 
Koudelka, Charles J., V, 148 
Koutnik, Edward A., IV, 350 
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Kowalke, E. E., II, 418 
Kraege, F. Halsey, III, 211 
Kraft, Otto H., V, 460 
Krambo Food Stores, IV, 558 
Kramer, Benjamin P., V, 543 
Kramlich, Irvin S., IV, 558 
Kramp, August, V, 785 
Krause, Dorothea M., IV, 572 
Krause, Herman, II, 547 
Krembs, DeLoyd L., IV, 45 
Kress, George F., IV, 107 
Krier, Peter W., IV, 668 
Krohn, Eugene, V, 567 
Krohn, Irwin, V, 568 

Krohn, Robert, V, 568 


- Krohn Clinic, V, 567 


Kroncke, George, III, 614 
Kronzer, Joseph J., V, 760 
Krueger, Harold W., V, 530 
Krueger, Herman W., V, 519 
Krueger, Joseph J., Jr., III, 50 
Krueger, Winfred S., V, 520 
Krug, Charles W., V, 559 
Krug, Richard E., III, 476 
Kruschke, Walter F., IV, 745 
Kryszak, Mary O., II, 267 
Kuebler, Clark G., II, 410 
Kuehn, Henry C., V, 297 


‘Kuehn, Louis, IV, 629 


Kuehn, Otto L., V, 295 

Kuenzli, Elizabeth, III, 727 
Kuenzli, Otto, III, 727 

Kuhl, Frank J., IV, 391 
Kundig, Martin, I, 345, 346, 464 
Kunny, Charles J., IV, 277 
Kupfer, Theodore, Jr., III, 565 
Kurkowski, Sophelia M., III, 698 
Kutzboch, A., II, 564 

Kuypers, Harold M., V, 549 
Kuypers, John A., V, 546 


Laack, Henry C., V, 587 

Laack, Julius A., V, 588 

Laack & Wolff Families, V, 587 

La Barre, Governor, I, 62 

La Baye, 74 

Labor (see Strikes, Workmen’s compensation) : 
Bay View riots, 1886, II, 165; laws protect- 
ing women and children, 221; problem of 
occupational diseases, 230; workmen’s com- 
pensation, 230, 278; women in, 259; employ- 
ment peace act, 279; unemployment relief, 
291; rights established, 304; unions, 304; 
strikes, 305; Knights of Labor, 305; eight- 
hour day, 805; conflicts between CIO and 
AFL, 306; early leaders set standards, 306; 
aims, 306; laws affecting, 310; “rights” of, 
310; apprenticeship system, 311; factory in- 
spection, 311; safety law of 1911, 311; com- 
pensation law, 311; restrictions, regulations, 
for women and children, 312; old age pen- 
sion law, 314; unemployment compensation 
law, 314; collective bargaining, 315; com- 
parison of “codes” of the decade, 316; em- 
ployment peace act, 317 

Labor relations act, II, 316 

Labor riots, 1886, II, 165 

Lacher, J. H. A., I, 351 
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La Crosse, U. S. Land Office, I, 466; growth 
of, II, 322; Normal School, 377; newspapers, 
441; river-boat industry, 491; industries, 
496 

La Crosse County, early industries, I, 491 

La Crosse Democrat, II, 441 

La Crosse Public Schools, V, 616 

’ La Crosse Theatres Co., IIT, 709 

La Crosse Tribune, V, 625 

La Crosse & Milwaukee Railroad Company, 
I, 414, 428, 429; La Crosse & Milwaukee 
Railroad, request for land grant, 424; 
grants conceded, 426; absorbs Milwaukee & 
Watertown Railroad, 430; corruption, 430; 
bond issue, II, 68, 112 

Ladd, Azel P., I, 387 

Ladoga, first ’ cheese factory, I, 478, 474; com- 
mercial cheese factory, IT, ATT 

Lady Elgin, II, 142 

Ladysmith, II, 322 

Lafayette County, beginnings of, I, 189 

Laflin, Herbert N., IV, 74 

La Follette, Belle Case, II, 268, 267, 289, 436 

La Follette, Philip F., II, 247, 290, 292, 294, 
295, 501, 507; V,5 

La Follette, Robert M., II, 172, 175, 176, 179, 
186, 188, 198, 197, 210, 211, 239, 267, 275, 
300, 334, 3899, 436, 514, 526; homestead of, 
Zee first election as governor, 215; stirring 
third campaign, 217; National Republican 
convention rejects delegation, 219; elected 
U. S. senator, 220; continues as governor, 
220; last election to senate, 288; III, 5 

La Follette, Robert M. Jr., II, 229, 294, 295, 
298, 436; IV, 4 

La Follette’s Magazine, I, 436 

Laing, Hazel D., IV, 648 

Lake Geneva, I, 253 

Lake Mendota, E 15 

Lake Michigan, * 523; 146; II, 857 

Lake Mills, I, 20 

Lake Monona, IT, 364 

Lake Pepin, II, 353 

Lake Superior, I, 5, 165; II, 355 

Lake Wingra, I, 15 

Lake Winnebago, early fur- trading ep 
ters, I, 127; II, 353 

Lakes, IT, 347 

Lalk, Rose, II, 548 

. Lamb, F. J. UL, 154 ais cess atared 

Lamfrom, Leon B., III, 147 ty | 

Lancaster, site of, I, 195; growth of, IT, 322 

Land cessions, I, 45, 109, 136, 182, 221 

. Land claims, I, 152; maps, 152; methods of 
validating, 155 

Land grants: for education and highway pur- 
poses, I, 367; for higher education, 385, 386; 
disposition of school lands, 888; for rail- 

’ roads, 423; rival interest compete for, 424; 
powerful competitors for, 425; end of strug- 
gle for, 426; value to accrue from, 427; to 

. Yailroads, IT, 148 
Land office, map of Wisconsin, I, 156 

Land offices, opening of, I, 184 

Land o’ Lakes, II, 361 

Land ordinance of 1785, I, 383 

Land treaty, Prairie du Chien, I, 173 
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Lands, Public: pageant celebrates cession of, . 
I, 45; survey of Northwest Territory, 184; 
opening of to settlement, 231; buying of, 
235; Milwaukee district, 1836, 249; grants, / 
1850s, 277; for canal purposes, 279; Wiscon- 
Sin’s unoccupied, 842; false bids, 389; for ° 
internal improvements, 404; alleged fraud, 
by legislature of 1856, 428; provision for , 
University, 438 " 

Lange, Albert H., V, 112 

Lange, Louie A., V, 111 

Lange, Oscar A., III, 470 © 

Lange, Paul J., IV, 738 

Lange, Walter E., III, 433 

Langill, Norman B., V, 750 

Langlade, Charles de, I, 79, 81, 85, 87, 98, 105 #@ 

Langlade County Memorial Hospital, III, 742 

Lapham, Increase A., I, 19, 448, 444, 445, 459; © 
TI,,128, 334 P 

La Pointe County, divided between Ashland | 
and Bayfield counties, I, 466 

Larrabee, Charles, I, 446; II, 19 

Larsen, Casper P., V, 213 

Larsen, James, III, 238 

Larsen, William, IV, 133 

Larson, Charles L., V, 274 

Larsson, Raymond R, F., IT, 549 

La Salle, Sieur de, I, 55, 56 

Lathrop, John H., I, 377, 380, 390, 435! II, 454 

Latimer, Margery B., II, 533 

Lauerman, Frank J., V, 631 

Lauerman, Joseph A., V, 681 

Laun, Alfred A., III, 589 

Laun Furniture Co., IIT, 589 

Laurentian range, I, 1 

Lauritzen, Rickard H., ITI, 248 

Law schools, II, 383 

Lawe, John, I, 159 

Lawrence, Amos, I, 456 

Lawrence College and Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, I, 439, 456, 457, 458; II, 397, 399 

Lawrence Institute of Wisconsin (see Law- 
rence College) 

Lawrence University (see Lawrence College) 

Lawton, Edward W., V, 357 

Layton,,.Fredrick, IT, 545 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, II, 544 

Lead Mining, I, 168, 176, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
192, 194, 208, 487, 488, 492; IT, 126 

Leahy, William D., IT, 247, 250 

Leather, I, 488 

Lecher, Louis Ady e118" 

LeClair, Charles, Ly 47 

Lederer, Joseph, IV, aya 

Ledvina, Edward J., III, 275 

Lee, Edward E., II, 539 

Lee, Isaac, I, 152 

Lee, Lester C., III, 825 

Lee, Oscar, IT, 844 

Leedom, Hampton B., III, 377 

LeFevre, Bishop, I, 464 

LeFevre, Clement F., III, 311 

Legislation, constructive measures, II, 230 

Legislative graft, 1856, committee exposes, I, 
429 

Legislative Reference Library, II, 282, 234 

Legislative reporting, II, 444 

Legislators, compensation of, II, 161 
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Legislature: Territorial, I, 227, 231, 241; sec- 
ond, 268, 277; session of 1841, 266; deadlock, 
1842, 268; state, first session, 360; of 1856, 
frauds alleged in disposition of land grants, 
428; special sessions of, in World War I, 
II, 289 

Legler, Henry E., II, 445, 523 

Lehner, Philip, III, 666 

Leisen, Frank, V, 175 

Leiser, Frederick O., III, 583 

- Lenicheck, Emil, III, 520 

' Lenicheck, Frank J., III, 518 

Lenicheck, Harold A., III, 519 

Lenroot, Irvine L., II, 177, 218, 222, 227, 275, 
287 

Leonard, William E., IT, 529, 530 

LePoidevin, Harry R., V, 89 

Lerdahl, Nels C., III, 622 

LeRoi, Francis, I, 181 

L’Estrange, Gerald A., III, 671 

Le Sueur, I, 168 

Le Sueur, Charles Pierre, I, 64 

Lettish colony, II, 332 

Levenick, Leo B., II, 251 

Levitan, Solomon, I, 290; III, 69 

Lewandowski, Edmund, Il, 547 

Lewis, James Otto, IT, 542 

Lewis, James T., II, 69 

Lewis, Russell F., IV, 846 

Lewis, Theodore G., II, 291 

Lewis & Clark expedition, I, 118 

Liberty bonds, World War I, II, 239 

Libraries, II, 379; private, 463 

Lichtfeldt, Clarence H., V, 713 

Lieber, Otto Jr., IV, 787 

Liebner, Walter C., IV, 769 

Liegler, F. Dewey, III, 482 

Life expectancy, lengthening of, II, 472 

Life insurance companies, taxation of, II, 278 

Lighthouses, appropriations for, I, 276 

Lightner, John A. C., IV, 466 

Lignery, Commandant, i tp eres 

Lincoln, Abraham, I, 214, 215, 480; IT, 70 

Lincoln County Bank, IV, 755 

Linctot, Sieur de, I, 75 

Lindbergh, Charles A., II, 290, 374 

Lindbergh, Evangeline, Ul, 374 

Lindemann, Albert J., IV, 183 

Lindemann, Eugene A., IV, 133 

Lindow, Thomas S., V, 514 

Link, Karl P., II, 469 

Linke, Frank T., III, 273 

Linke, William H., III, 272 

Linx, 1, 106 

Linzmeyer, Joseph B., V, 490 

Liquor traffic, II, 162; bond law, 162; 
prohibitory law vetoed, 1638; 
vetoed, 289 

Literature: writers before 1900, II, 513; cen- 
tennial inspires “Golden Age” in 1860, 514; 
“Wisconsin School” attracts national atten- 
tion, 515; Wisconsin Authors’ Club, 516; first 
woman novelist, 516; vogue of Rasmus B. 
Anderson, 518; Ella Wheeler Wilcox, out- 
standing writer, 519; University presidents, 
historians, as writers, 523; Turner’s fron- 
tier study. is landmark, 523: writers in new 
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century, 526; “new. writing” vogue finds 
exponents, 527; “home folks” fiction, 531 

Littel, Herbert AL Vet 

“Little Theater, ” University of Wisconsin, II, 
559 

Livestock raising, II, 476 

Loading logs, II, 98 

Lockhart, Jasper Wa Vets 

Lockwood, James H., “ay 143 

Loeb, S. Arthur, Vv. 420 

Loehning, Gaylord (sh ITI, 536 

Loerke, John J., V, 470 

Loewi, ae Victor, IV, 203 

Lofgren, Grace AD Ill, 333 

Logan, James A., V, 126 

Lohman, Arthur H., IV, 362 

Lom, Andrew H., V, 74 

Long House, Ripon, I, 320 

Lookaround, Mrs. Angus F,, IT, 535 

Loomis, Orland Wier Llyn ep, 253, 279, 297, 298, 
299; IV, 5 

Loose, Alfred C., III, 297 

Loose, Alice S., III, 298 

Looze, Julius J., V, 528 

Lorence, Leonard F., V, 170 

Lorence, Ruth E., V, 170 

Louisiana Territory, I, 116 

Loveland, Grace, IV, 271 

Lovell, Frederick, I, 309 

Louvigny, Sieur de, I, 69 

Lubenow, Charles W., III, 229 

Lucas, Frank W., V, 163 

Luce, Roscoe R., III, 535 

Luchsinger, Frank B., IV, 352 

Luchsinger, John, I, 341 

Luchsinger, May L., IV, 353 

Luckenbach, Orville S., ITI, 684 

Ludington, Harrison, II, 155, 157 

Ludlow, Arabut, IV, 351 

Lueck, Robert W., IV, 763 

Luecker, Fred L., IV, 669 

Luick, William F., V, 72 

Lukaszewicz, Anton J., III, 249 

Lumbering: mills, I, ‘488: backbone of indus- 
try, NN, 85;and farming rise together, 88; 
romantic phases of, 90; trend of industry 
after Civil War, 91; extent of industry, 91; 
log driving, 92; types of saws, 96; domi- 
nant early industry, 97; sawmills on Wis- 


consin River, 99; log jam, Wausau, 100; 
products, 103; rival interests, 104; log 
booms, 104; Beef Slough War, 105; con- 


tribution to civilization, 107; effect on city 
growth, 320; transition "from, to commercial 
bases, 3821; . development of, 485; forest 
waste, 498 

Lunenschloss, Carl J., IV, 368 

Lutheran church, 1, 344, 345, 354; II, 394, 417 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, vA "489 

Lynch, Edward W., IV, 317 

Lynch, George V., IV, 553 

Lynde, William Pitt, II, 27 

Lyons, John J., II, 506 

Lyons, Willard P., III, 127 


Maas, William C., III, 110 
MacArthur, Arthur, IT, 26, 60, 200 
MacArthur, Douglas, IT, 61, 200, 242, 247, 248 
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MacCornack, Robert L., V, 709 

MacDonald, George M.., III, 502 

MacGeorge, Aileen, IV, 487 

Machinery, early manufacture of, I, 485 

Mackinac, Wisconsin country capital, I, 87; 
Americans yield at, 124; surrender to Brit- 
ish, 125 

Madagin, Dan J., IV, 650 

Madeline Island, I, 186; II, 349, 355 

Madenwald, Reuben C., III, 618 

Madison, Frederick W., IV, 566 

Madison, I, 17, 289, 240; capital city, 190; II, 
3821, 322, 364, 428, 432, 546; railroad comes 
to, 413 

Madison Art Association, IT, 548 

Madison Capital Times, radio station, II, 447 

Madison Choral Union, IT, 568 

Madison Democrat, II, 435 

Madison Demokrat, II, 437 

Madison Express, II, 432 

Madison Maennerchor, IT, 568 

Madison & Prairie du Chien Railroad Com- 
pany, I, 4138 

Madsen, Henry P., IV, 224 

Madson, Charles J., IV, 686 

Magazines, IT, 436 

Maiden Rock, I, 166; II, 355 

Mail routes, I, 283 

Main, Angie K., IT, 540 

Mallow, Arthur H., V, 227 

Malone, Donald B., V, 671 

Malone, Francis A., IV, 161 

Malone, Marion B., V, 671 

Manitowoc, II, 322; ship building industry, 492 

Manitowoc County, early industries, I, 491 

Manitowoc Public Library, IV, 290 

Manitowoc Savings Bank, IV, 188 

Manitowoc Vocational School, IIT, 580 

Manley, James F., IV, 537 

Mann, John P., V, 591 

Manning, Francis E., ITI, 713 

Mannis, Harry, V, 690 

Manufacturing (see Industry): Case thresh- 
ing machine perfected, I, 250; no large es- 
tablishments, 1850, 318; classes of, 1850, 
315; cheese, 337; rise of, 483; 1860 statis- 
ties, 488; rural, 483; census of establish- 
ments, 1860, 488, 489; chief industries, 489; 
1870 statistics, II, 97; largest industries, 498 

Manville, Charles B., III, 365 

Manville, Helen A., II, 517 

Manville, Hiram E., III, 372 

Mapes, David P., I, 458 

Maple Bluff, II, 213 

Maple sugar, I, 483 

Maps, early, I, 101, 145, 147 

March, Fredric, II, 558 

Marcott, Clarence C., V, 446 

Marin, Joseph, I, 81 

Marin, Paul, I, 74, 81 

Mariner, John W., IV, 586 

Mariner, Mrs. John W., IV, 587 

Marines, World War II, II, 249 

Marinette, II, 322 

Marquette, Jacques, I, 44, 45, 47, 48; death 
of, 53 

Marquette College, I, 464 

Marquette Journal, IT, 518 
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Marquette Law School, II, 383 


- Marquette Medical School, II, 383 


Marquette University, II, 397; law depart- 
ment, 273; opened on _ new site,’ 381; 
medical school, 383; law and engineering 
schools, 383; dental school, 384; music, 385; 
electronics, 385; college of economics, 385; 
journalism, 886; school of speech, 386; lib- 
eral arts, 386; new buildings, 386; enviable 
athletic record, 387; graduate school, 387; 
Jesuit teachers, 3887; establishes medical 
school, 463 

Marquette University High School, III, 320 

Marr, Karl, II, 545 

Marryatt, Frederick, travel accounts of, II, 513 

Marsh, Amy E., III, 771 

Marsh, Cutting, I, 197 

Marsh, Joseph C., III, 771 

Marsh, Spencer M., II, 227 

Marshall, Rouget D., II, 97, 280, 281, 526 

Marshall Academy, IT, 399 

Marshfield, II, 322 

Marshfield Clinic, IV, 482 

Marshfield Free Library, IV, 797 

Marshfield News-Herald, IV, 512 

Marshfield Public Schools, V, 782 

Martin, John E., IV, 53 

Martin, Joseph, V, 58 


Martin, Joseph H., III, 392 
Martin, Morgan L., I, 245, 271, 272, 307, 403; 
II, 146 


Martin, Richard E., IV. 315 

Marty, Carl O. Jr., IV, 750 

Marty, Carl Sr., IV, 749 

. Corona, Mother, IV, 391 

. Epiphania, Sister, IV, 760 

. Laetitia, Sister, V, 698 

. Loretto, Sister, V, 373 

. MacIntosh, Sister, III, 743 

. Madeleva, Sister, IT, 539 

. Norberta, Sister, ITI, 482 
.Melania, Mother, IV, 479 

. Ursula, Sister, IIT, 304 
Marynook, II, 399 

Mascouten Indians, I, 12, 29 
Massey-Harris Company, The, V, 396 
Mathes, George P., II, 446 

Mathie, Caroline B., IV, 582 

Mathie, Karl, IV, 581 

Mathys, Clifford G., III, 516 

Matson, Andrew, III, 456 

Matson, Roy L., II, 435 

Maurer, Anton A., V, 513 

Maurer, Irving, II, 405; V, 77 
Mauston Public Schools, III, 757 
Mauthe, Armin, ITI, 703 

Mauthe, William, III, 701 

May, Arthur L., III, 193 

Mayer, John C., ITI, 570 

Mayer, Oscar F., V, 178 

Mayer, Oscar G., V, 178 
Mayor-council, city government, II, 322 
Mazomanie settlement, I, 330 
Mazzuchelli, Samuel, I, 198, 463; II, 456, 561 
McArdle Memorial Institute, II, 466, 467 
McBride, John C., IV, 596 

McCabe, John, IV, 191 

McCabe, Maurice A., V, 226 
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McCallum, Charles R., IV, 150 

McCarthy, Charles, II, 232, 234, 239, 378 

McCarthy, Raphael C., IT, 388 

McCauley, Charles, V, 449 

McCauley, William J., V, 449 

McClay, Edward A., IV, 165 

McCloy, William, IT, 547 

McCollow, Eugene C., V, 249 

McCollum, Elmer V., IT, 468 

McComb, Archie, III, 106 

McCormack, Charles A., IV, 279 

McCormick, Patrick, IIT, 474 

McCormick, Victor, V, 93 

McCormick reapers, I, 470 

McCoy, Robert B., I, 205, 287 

McDonald, Daniel E., III, 198 

McDonald, James J., IV, 259 

McDonald, John R., V, 653 

McDonald, Mary C., V, 654 

McFarland, W. H., II, 166 

McGalloway, John P., IV, 430 

McGavick, Alexander J., V, 16 

McGee, Homer E., V, 509 

McGennis, James, II, 39 

McGillivray, William J., V, 679 

McGovern, Francis E., II, 142, 229, 230, 297; 
III, 83 

McGovern, John J., II, 470 

McGuire, Milton J., IV, 531 

McHale, William J., V, 521 

McIntyre, Elwood R., II, 477 

McKay, William, I, 84, 128 

McKee, A. Lynn, V, 284 

McKee, Chester W., V, 726 

McKeen, Elwin J., V, 665 

McKenna, Maurice, V, 190 

McKeough, Francis M., ITI, 233 

McKern, William C., IT, 535 

McLaughlin, Harry J., V, 302 

McLaughlin, James M., III, 399 

McMahon, Joseph P., III, 559 

McMahon, Margaret L., IV, 377 

McMahon, Omar T., ITI, 576 

McMahon, Stephen J., IV, 444 

McMullen, Geraldine V., III, 266 

McMullen, John E., IIT, 264 

McMurray, Howard J., V, 46 

McPherson, Fred K., IV, 611 

McQuillan, J. R., II, 505 

McQuillin, Edward D., V, 268 

McWilliams, Burr M., III, 712 

Meacher, Byron C., V, 555 

Meacher, William, V, 554 

Means, John Z., IV, 318 

Mears, Elizabeth F., IT, 514 

Mears, Flora, II, 547 

Mears, Helen F., II, 547, 552 | 

Medical societies, authorized in territorial era, 
II, 452 

Medicine, II, 448; Indian methods, 448; Dr. 
Beaumont’s contribution, 449; pioneers’ lack 
of, 451; early physicians, 452; war on frauds, 
454; modern health equipment, 455; pro- 
gressive steps in knowledge of disease, 457; 
advances in surgical knowledge, 461; epi- 
demic controls, 461; medical education, 463, 
466; laboratory of hygiene created, 468; 
contributions of Wisconsin chemists, 468; 
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war on tuberculosis, 469; lengthening life 
expectancy, 472; roster of eminent physi- 
cians and surgeons, 472, 478 

Meek, Walter J., II, 466 

Mehigan, Irving P., III, 245 

Meiklejohn, Alexander, II, 372 

Meiklejohn, Thomas W., III, 515 

Meili, Emmett A., IV, 751 

Meili, Otto H., V, 187 

Meilicke, Clement A., III, 768 

Meiselwitz, Carl J., 1V, 381 

Meister, Milton L., III, 723 

Meli, James V., V, 759 

Meltzer, Henry E., V, 186 

Memorial Academy, II, 399 

Memorial Hall Museum, V, 684 

Memorial State Parks, II, 351 

Memorial Union, II, 371 

Menard, Father Rene, I, 35 

Menasha, II, 322 

Menasha Public Schools, IV, 406 

Menhall, Ernest A., ITI, 643 

Mennonites, IT, 832 

Menoher, Charles T., II, 242 

Menominee Indians, I, 12, 46, 75, 87; reserva- 

Hon Peal 363 

Menominee River, II, 361 

Menomonie, II, 322 

Mercy High School, III, 303 

Meridian lines, I, 154, 155 

Merrell, Martha B., III, 383 

Merrick State Park, II, 361 

Merrill Schools, IV, 707 

Merwin, J. C., V, 409 

Messmer, Henry, II, 563 

Messmer, John, III, 453 

Messmer, Sebastian G., I, 464 

Messmer High School, IV, 412 

Methodist church, early services, I, 198, 260 

Metzner, Lee W., IV, 431 

Meusel, Harry H., III, 293 

Mevis, Edward H.., III, 656 

Mexican War, I, 308 

Meyer, Albert G., II, 394 

Meyer, Baldwin C., IV, 549 

Meyer, C. R., IV, 542 

Meyer, Edwin A., V, 751 

Meyer, Elmer E., V, 461 

Meyer, George A., IV, 429 

Meyer, Harry D., IV, 542 

Meyer, Louis, IT, 545 

Meyers, Jesse S., II, 185 

Miami Indians, I, 29, 44 

Michael, John W., III, 441 

Michel, Virginia R., II, 540 

Michigan Territory, I, 146, 157, 222, 223 

Michigan-Wisconsin boundary controversy, I, 
225 

Michilimackinac Company, I, 120 

Michilimackinae County, I, 157 

Middleton, William S., II, 243, 465, 466, 472 

Mielenz, Albert E., IV, 148 

Mikkelson, Carl F., ITI, 492 

Mileage of railroads, 1860s, 1870s, II, 112 

Military invasion, first large-scale, of Wiscon- 
sin, I, 69 

Military post, first in Wisconsin, I, 127 

“Military roads,” I, 282 
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Military service, compulsory, II, 47 

Milk production, Wisconsin ranks first in, II, 
480, 482 

“Milk strike,” II, 292, 506 

Milk tester, II, 478, 479 

Mill Bluff Park, I, 351 

Miller, Carl F., IV, 527 

Miller, Delbert, IV, 103 

Miller, Ernest G., I, 394 

Miller, Ernest W., v, 487 ° 

Miller, Eugene M., III, 95 | 

Miller, Joseph, IV, 527! tis | 

Miller, Joseph H., V, 485 

Miller, Laurence A., IV, 639 

Miller, Mack & Fairchild, IV, 451 

Miller, Mark, II, 486 

Miller, Russell H., V, 714 

Miller, William L., one 93 ° 

Miller, William Snow, II, 463 | 

Millerd, Alice, IV, 797 

Millmann, Henry Fr, LEVI i 25 

Milton, one of oldest “college towns,” I, 460; 
supposed Underground Railroad station, II, 
18 

Milton Academy, I, 439, 460 

Milton College, II, 397, 410, 460 

Milwaukee, I, 106; beginnings of, 245; popu- 
lation, 245; first steamboat arrival, 247; 
public harbor created, 247; “marine inter- 
ests,’ 247; public land receipts, 1836, 249; 
village, 1820, 273; waterfront about 1865, 
275; German population, 348; diocese of, 
created, 345; rival lake ports of, 415; 1860, 
railway hub of state, 415; II, 323; labor cen- 
ter, 306; growth of, 322; Polish element, 
329; Italian element, 829; Normal School, 
377; foreign elements, 381; newspapers, 428; 
flour center, 491; early distinctions, 492; 
early center of cultural expression, 543; 
postmasters, III, 369 

Milwaukee Advertiser, I, 229; II, 429 

Milwaukee Art Institute, II, 545 

Milwaukee Business University, IV, 129 

Milwaukee Country Day School, V, 20 

Milwaukee County, I, 227, 258, 489 

Milwaukee Cowrier, II, 429 

Milwaukee Daily News, II, 430 

Milwaukee-Downer College, II, 388, 397; pio- 
neer in domestic science, home economics, 
389; occupational therapy for war wounded, 
389 

Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, I, 460 

Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, II, 429 

Milwaukee Female College, I, 439, 459 

Milwaukee, Fond du Lac and Green Bay Com- 
pany, I, 414 

Milwaukee Free Press, II, 216, 431 

Milwaukee Journal, IT, 430, 447; IV, 50 

Milwaukee Law School, II, 273 

Milwaukee Leader, II, 431 

Milwaukee Light Horse Squadron, II, 242 

Milwaukee Medical College, II, 383 

Milwaukee Musikverein, II, 567 

Milwaukee Normal Institute and High School, 
TI, 459 

Milwaukee Postoffice, ITI, 368 

Milwaukee Public Library, III, 476 

Milwaukee River, I, 54; II, 361 
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pelwe a Road,” Wisconsin’s first railroad, 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, V, 572 

Milwaukee School of Philosophy, II, 514, 516 

Milwaukee Sentinel, I, 229; II, 429, 489; IV, 
71 

Milwaukee Stamping Company, V, 480 

Milwaukee State Bank, II, 42 

Milwaukee State Teachers College, III, 73 

Milwaukee University Law School, II, 273 

Milwaukee, Watertown & Baraboo Valley Rail- 
road, II, 114 

Pie hared & Chicago Railroad Company, I, 

6 

pone cae & Mississippi Railroad Company, I, 
410 

Milwaukee & Northern Railroad, II, 117 

Milwaukee & Prairie du Chien Railroad, I, 
ay? 

Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, II, 112, 116 


_ Milwaukee & Watertown Railroad Company, 


I, 414, 424 
Milwaukee & Waukesha Railroad Company, i; 
Milwaukee & Western Railroad, IJ, 114 
Minahan, Eben R., V, 768 
Minahan, John J., V, 556 
Minahan, John R., V, 94 
Minahan, Robert E., V, 766 
Minahan, Roger C., V, 769 
Minahan, Victor I., III, 102 
Minch, Carl B., IV, 839 
Mineral lands, policy change, I, 185 
Mineral Point, I, 189, 260 


Mineral Point Railroad Company, I, 418 


Mineral Point Seminary, I, 439 

‘Mineral Point Tribune, II, "442 

et Ue displace furs as economic resource, 

7 

Miner’s Free Press, II, 442 

Miners Journal, I, 228 Rie 

Mining (see Iron, Lead): most prosperous 
period of, II, 126; production stimulated by 
war, 1381 

Mink, I, 106 

Mission Church, Madeline Island, I, 71 

Mission de Saint Esprit, I, 38, 40, 44 

Mission House College and Theological Sem-. 
inary, II, 418 

Missionaries, early, I, 81; Father Menard first, 
35; Jesuit, 60, 73; early Protestant, 198; 
Catholic, 345 

Mississippi River, confluence with Wisconsin, 
I, 50; II, 853; Thousand Island section, 355 

Mississippi River Logging Company, II, 107 

Missouri Compromise, repeal of, II, 10 

Mitchell, Alexander, I, 416; II, 112, 114, 1165, 
155 

Mitchell, John L., II, 183, 184, 445 

Mitchell, Lloyd D., III, 212 

Mitchell, William, IT, 184 

Mitscher, Marc A., II, 247 

Mittler, Stefan, IV, 371 

Mix, E. Townsend, II, 563 

Mjelde, B. A., V, 508 

Mobile classroom, II, 455 

Mobile X-ray unit, IT, 455 
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Moe Brothers Manufacturing Company, II, 
498 

Moeller, August C., III, 174° |’ 

Moen, Carl R., III, 678 

Moeser, Otto E., IV, 107 

Mogensen, Peter E., V, 412 

Mohr, Frank F., III, 373 

Molzahn, Harold C. » V, 629 © 

Molzahn, Theo & Sons, Incs:V; 629 

“Monk’s Hall, ” T, 426 

Monroe, James, urges small ayy. of states, 
I, 146; national Indian policy, 173 

Monroe, Maurice E., V, 224 

Monroe County Telephone Co., IV, 723 

Monsted, John W., IV, 691 

Montello Quarries, IV, 641.» 

Montgomery, Donald S., ITI, 424 

- Montgomery, Robert P., V, 515 

Montreal mine, IT, 130, 131 

Montreal River, II, 361 . 

Monument Rock, II, 347 

Monuments, Historic: I, 186; site of first 
white habitation, 82; to pioneers of the 
Northwest, 83; Allouez Marker at DePere, 
39; Father Marquette, 48; where Marquette 
and Jolliet first entered Mississippi River, 
52; II, 552, 554, 555 

Moody, F. B., II, 341 

Moon, John F., V, 644 

Mooney, George L., V, 99 

Moore, Aubertine W., II, 518 

Moore, John Trotwood, I, 452 

Moore, Lewis A., V, 262 

Moore, Mary J. R., V, 216 

Moore, Nat. D., II, 128 

Moore, Nettie R., v, 216 

Moore, Ransom A., II, 254, 479; v, 214 

Moore, T. Newton, Il, 310 q 

Moran, J. Arthur, V, 399 

Morey, Howard ie V, 531 

Morgan, James E., IT, 170 

Morgan, Willoughby, I, 134 

Mormons, settle at Voree, I, 321 

Morris, Charles M., ITI, 113 

Morris, Mrs. Charles M., II, 267 

Morris, William F., V, 557 

Morris Pratt Institute, II, 399 

Morrison, Elton J., III, 158 

Morrow, Mrs. Honore Willsie, II, 529 

Morse, Jedidiah, I, 197 

Mortgage foreclosures, IT, 505 

Moseley, Ada S., ITI, 328 

Moseley, Harry L., III, 327 

Moss, Robert S., IV, 139 


Mother of Good Counsel Catholic Church, V, : 


136 
Mothers’ pension law, II, 230 
Motorboat, II, 489 
Motor-driven vehicle, state prize for, II, 489 
Mott, Mayhew, IV, 579 
Mounds, Indian, I, 12, 14 
Mount, Herbert L., IV, 1838 
Mount Mary College, II, 390 
Mount Trempealeau, I, 62 \ 
Mountainous areas, II, 353 
Mourier, Peder J., II, 328 
Mouso, Frank W., IV, 202 
Movies, IT, 559 
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Mudroch, Rudolph J., III, 294 

Mueller, Carl W., III, 108 

Mueller, Elsworth H., III, 122 

Mueller, Fred E., IV, 410 

Mueller, Paul W., III, 317 

Muench, Aloysius J., II, 394 

Muesig, Josaphat, IV, 237 

Muir, John, IT, 526, 529 

Mulrine, C. L., IV, 265 

Munkwitz, Arthur R., IV, 182 

Munkwitz, Charles J., IV, 177 

Munkwitz Family, IV, 177 

Munson, Earl H., V, 195 

Murphy, Daniel U., ITI, 683 

Murphy, Francis D., IV, 569 

Murphy, James M., III, 201 

Murphy, John B., II, 4738 

Murphy, John W., V, 311 

Murphy, Kathryn K., III, 683 

Murphy, Thomas H., IV, 743 

Murray, H. J., I, 429 

Murray, Milton T., III, 267 

Music, conservatory of, IJ, 885; Ole Bull con- 
certs, 557; fostered by old world groups, 
566; nationalities and schools cultivate, 567; 
organizations, 567, 568; bands, 568; Milwau- 
kee Musikverein, 567; eminent artists, 567 

Music Hall, Madison, II, 568 

Musical organizations, of German origin, I, 
344 

Musicians, women, II, 265 

Muskego settlement, ay 853; Norwegian Luth- 
eran church, 354 

Muskrats, I, 106; II, 346 

Myers, Peter A fas ti 415 

Myers, Samuel P., III, 416 

Mygatt, G. W., II, 563 

Myrick, Harry P., II, 431 


Naber, Charles F., III, 737 

Naber, Hermann, III, 733 

Nash, Harry B., IV, 231 

Nashotah House, I, 461; II, 413 

Nashotah Mission, I, 461 

Nashotah Seminary, II, 398 

National bank notes#I, 391 

National Banks, I, 392 

National Guard, II, 201, 233, 286; upbuilding 
of, 206; in World War, II, 246 

National Industrial Recovery Act, II, 501 

National Manufacturers Bank of Neenah, III, 
773 

National Mutual Benefit, III, 693 

National Woman’s Party, IT, 269 

National Youth Administration, IT, 505 

Natural Bridge, II, 347 

Natural Resources (see Conservation, Timber, 


Minerals): iron, lead, I, 487; II, 492; con- 
servation of, 230, 334, 337, 341; forest waste, 
498 


Nauth, Daniel F., IV, 689 

“Navigable” streams, inadequate revenues for 
improvement of, I, 274 

Neapope, Chief, I, 206 

Neenah, IT, 322, 328 

Neenah-Menasha, flour center, IT, 491 

Neenah Milk Products Company, IV, 149 

Neenah Paper Company, IV, 605 
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Neenah Public Library, The, V, 659 

Neesvig, Oswald, V, 581 

Neff, Grover C. eve 25 

Negro suffrage, iy. 310; II, 74 

Nelson, Frank A., IV, "467 

Nelson, George A. V,;, 1938 a 

Nelson, George B., IV, 7 

Nelson, Herbert M., II, 471 

Nelson, Louis F., v; 355 

Nelson Dewey State Park, II, 351, 355 

Nemadgi River, IT, 361 

Neprud, Lincoln, Vv 704 

Neville Public Museum, Voube 

Nevin, James, IT, 341 

New Glar us, I, 332, 338, 837, 338; case of ‘‘as- 
sisted migration,’ Sao Lh BBG 

New Glarus Woods, II, 351 

New London Public Library, IV, 681 

New London Public Schools, V, 213 

New Upsala, II, 329 

“New writing” vogue, II, 527 

Newell, T., I, 429 

Newhall House fire, II, 136 

Newman, A. W., II, 179, 190 

Newman, John L., IV, 263 

Newspapers: early in Territory, I, 228; dur- 
ing 1830s, 229; II, 129, 216; foreign-lan- 
guage, 329; beginnings of in 1838, 428; 
first issued, 428; party organs, 429; 
independent, 430; foreign language, 431; 
distinguished editors, 434; pioneer in Nor- 
wegian field, 437; editor-governors, 439; 
notable regional. 440; anti-slavery senti- 
ment, 443; weekly, 444; legislative report- 
ing, 444; prominent reporters and corre- 
spondents, 445; radio stations, 446, 447; 
changes in techniques, 446 

Nichols, Phoebe J., II, 535 

Nicolet, Jean; [, 13, 23, 24; 27; Il, 357 

Niedecker, Lorine, II, 540 

Nieman, Lucius W., II, 445; IV, 50 

Niemann, Arthur C., IV, 230 

Nier, Clarence W., IV, 728 

Niewsbode, II, 442 

Nigbor, Bernard E., IV, 69§ 

Nigbor, Michael, IV, 695 

Nigbor Fur Co., IV, 695 

Niles, Earl W., V, 717 

Nimtz, Anthony L., III, 581 

Noelke, Amelia, V, 241 

Noelke, Carl B., V, 241 

Nohl, Leo F., III, 121 
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Rogers, Samuel G. A., IT, 530 
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Rolette, Joseph, I, 127, 129 
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500 

Roosevelt, Theodore, II, 204, 205, 209 

Root, Eleazar, I, 372, 457 

Root River, I, 249 

Rork, Glen V., III, 512 

Rose, David S., II, 216 
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Rosenheimer, Newton W., IV, 795 
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Rubin, William B., IV, 298 

Rublee, Horace, IT, 170, 482, 484, 439, 444 
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47, 153, 154, 280, 283, 284, 514 
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St. Louis traders, encroachment of, I, 88 

St. Lusson, Sieur de, I, 45 

St. Martin, Alexis, I, 216; II, 449 
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Salan, Sam, IV, 541 
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Samp, Edward B., III, 706 
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Sandburg, Carl, II, 528, 529 te 

Sandelin, Sven, V, 638 
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Sanford, Jessie, V, 732 

Sanitation, early progress, IT, 454 

Santer, A. Gledden, V, 22 
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Sauk Indians, I, 12, 29, 46, 87, 98 

Sauk Prairie, I, 92 

Sauthoff, Berthold, III, 617 
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Savage, G.S. F., II, 403 

“Sawdust war,” IT, 159 

Sawmills, II, 92, 95, 103; 
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opment, 96; aid settlement, 485 
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Sawyer, Hiram A., IV, 570 

Sawyer, H. W., II, "198 

Sawyer, Philetus, ame 70, 110, 179, 180, 1838 

Scandinavian mythology, II, 518 | 

Seandinavian settlers, I, 352 
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Scanlan, S. Gwyn, ITI, 179 

Scanlan-Morris Co., ITI, 181 

Seanlon, Peter L., [V, 774 

Scenic wonders, II, 847 

Schafer, Joseph, I, 351; II, 523 

Schafer, Stanley N., V, 605 

Schantz, Jane, IT, 556 
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Schlabach, Rudolph, IV, 649 

Schlimgen, Lucian, IIT, 299 
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Schlosser, F. F., V, 578 

Schmedeman, Albert G., II, 290, 291, 2938, 294 
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Schmitt, Harry M., III, 318 

Schmitt, Henry J., V, 620 

Schmitt, William F., V, 289 
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Schmitz, Edward S., IV, 644 

Schmitz, Michael J., III, 262 

Schoeffler, Moritz, I, 306 

Schoenbechler, Lawrence J., V, 123 

Schoenbeck, Robert F., V, 201 

Schoenfield, William D., II, 446 

Scholfield, Harvey H., V, 314 

Scholfield, William R., V, 316 

School Sisters of Notre Dame, IV, 462 
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367; no free before 1840s, 868; law of 1848, 
3869; Michael Frank, father of public, 370; 
growth of public system, 372; average costs, 
378; founding of University, 377; working 
of fund policy, 383; dissipation of fund, 387, 
389; Industrial for Boys, 401; State Re- 
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over fund, II, 76; statistics, 1849, 78; reor- 
ganization of University and Normal school 
system, 79; land grant, 80; agricultural, 80; 
legislation for common, 171; Hoard’s sup- 
port of, 174; state system modernized, 231; 
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311; Normal, 377; for dependents, 378; 
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and engineering, 8838; electronics course, 
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397; contribution of parochial, 426; expen- 
ditures for, 433; early newspaper advocates 
free, 441; modern building, 508 

Schorn, Louis M., IV, 294 

Schram, Alfred H., [V, 727 

Schriber, Rufus K., IV, 635 . 
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Schroeder, Gerhard H., IV, 228 
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Schroeder, John E., III. 528 
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Schubart, Leo, IV, 97 

Schubert, Albert H., ITI, 675 
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Slidell, Kemper, IV, 673 
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Smythe, Sidney T., II, 421 

Snowshoeing, IT, 854 
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Social leaders, women, II, 265 

Social system, Fourierism, I, 317 

Socialist party, IT, 288, 308 

Soils, II, 476 

Soldier vote, Civil War, II, 50° 

Soldiers’ bonus, IT, 2382, 245, 251 

Soldiers’ voting law, II, 239, 303 

Soldiers Monument, Racine, I, 248 
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Southern Wisconsin Railroad Company, I, 413 
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Sovereignty, formal transfer of, I, 108 

Soybeans, rise in production, II, 479 
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sin troops, 203 

Spars, World War II, IT, 249, 270 
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Spear, Marion M., III, 754 

Spearbraker, Julius, IV, 395 

Specht, August H., V, 522 

Specie, suspension of, II, 42 
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Speculators, defraud investors, I, 236 
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Spengler, Silas L., IV, 680 
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Spohn, George D., III, 260 
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Spooner, Philip L. Sr., II, 154 

Sproule, Ralph P., V, 61 

Spude, Lloyd H., V, 730 

Square D Co., IV, 137 

Squatter sovereignty, II, 10 

Staalson, Joseph E., ITI, 627 

Staats-Zeitung, II, 437 
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Stagecoach travel, I, 285 
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general banking law of 1852, I, 393 

State bank notes, I, 391 

State Bank of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, I, 394 

State banks, I, 392 

State Bar Association, II, 282 

State board of control, II, 290° 

State board of education, II, 233 

State board of forestry, II, 334, 340 

State board of health, II, 457 

State board of public affairs, II, 230, 246 

State Capitol, I, Frontispiece 

State College of Agriculture, first, I, 479 

State conservation commission, II, 340 

State Council of Defense, World War II, II, 
251 

State debt, Civil War increases, II, 72; “cer- 
tificates of indebtedness,’ 77 

State department of agriculture, II, 233; radio 
station, 447 

State department of public welfare, II, 510 

State fair, first, I, 479; Lincoln at, 480 

State Federation of Labor, II, 305, 308, 315 
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ries,” 452 
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State infirmary, II, 466 
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State life insurance, IT, 230 
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meetings in Civil War, 456; growth of, 470 
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State tax (see Taxation), first, I, 362 
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CHAPTER I 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WISCONSIN 


This is a country of immigrants—seeing there is no other word 
for it. But here the word is ridiculous. The hills, then, are immi- 
grants; the soil is a foreigner. 

—Charles D. Stewart in “Essays on the Spot,” 1910. 


Aside from its purely scientific interest, the geology of any given 
region studied historically may well be considered because of its 
_ determining influence upon the life such region may sustain in both 
flora and fauna. The location, topography, climate, drainage, soil, 
mineral deposits, all have their own significance in such a study. 

Geologically considered, the region that is now Wisconsin is one 
of the remotest antiquity, one of the first portions of the present 
surface of the earth to rise out of the ancient original sea. In recog- 
nition of this fact the name “isle of Wisconsin” has popularly been 
bestowed on this primordial emergence, which took the form of a 
high mountain in what is now northern Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. Dr. Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, eminent 
geologist and for a brief period president of the University of Wis- 
consin, says on this point: 

“The force which produced this upheaval is believed to have 
arisen from the cooling and consequent contraction of the globe. 
The foldings may be imaged as the wrinkles of a shrinking earth.” 

A survival of this first upheaval is found in the Laurentian range 
of hills stretching across lower and eastern Canada to the west of 
Lake Superior. These Laurentian highlands are the remains of a 
worn down mountain chain, the oldest land in America and pro- 
nounced by Agazzis to be the oldest in the world. Next to appear 
were the peaks of the first Appalachian range in northeastern United 
States. The region west of the Mississippi Valley was still sub- 
merged by the primeval sea, with the Gulf Stream flowing over it in 
later periods and depositing vast quantities of fossil shell remains 
that have been uncovered. The Rocky Mountain range was not to 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WISCONSIN 3 


appear until a later geologic time. The greater elevation of the 
Rockies is explained by their more recent appearance, the highest 
mountains being the latest and hence not worn away like their 
predecessors. 

In the long geologic ages following, many upheavals and sub- 
mergences occurred, with the forces of erosion grinding and washing 
away the rocks whose sediment produced layers of stone and mineral 
deposits. 

Geologists have divided the period of the earth’s surface evolution 
into several great geological cycles divided by millions of years and 
separated by marked disturbances in the earth’s crust and climatic 
changes. These changes separate such periods as the Devonian and 
the Silurian eras. A longer cycle seems to separate greater areas 
such as the Paleozoic and the Mesozoic, while a third and most far- 
reaching of all covers a period approximating a billion years. During 
this period large areas of rock were formed in Canada and upper 
Wisconsin. It was a period of great volcanic activity. The volcanic 
ash and lavas were eroded away and deposited in the form of clay, 
afterwards changed into shale and other deposits. 

W. O. Hotchkiss, formerly state geologist of Wisconsin, writing 
in the Wisconsin Blue Book of 1925, says: 

When we study the rocks of Wisconsin we find that 
parts of the state as well as adjoining parts of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley have been covered many times by great 
shallow seas which deposited the sands and muds that 
we now see hardened to sandstones and quartzites, 
shales and slates, limestones and marbles. After each 
period of submergence and deposition Wisconsin was 
elevated above sea level and became dry land. Streams 
developed and began to carry away the land to the sea 
and carve new valleys and hills and plains. Again the 
sea returned, due to the sinking of the land, and new 
sandstones, limestones or shales were deposited, only 
to be again elevated slowly above the sea and start anew 
the process of erosion. These cycles, as we can read in 
the “great stone book of nature,” were repeated at least 
a dozen times in Wisconsin. 


Rib Mountain an Early Survival 


The most elevated part of Wisconsin today is near its northern > 
border, in Rib Mountain, Marathon County, which rises to 1,940 feet. 
The next highest point is found in the Blue Mounds in southern 
Wisconsin. In Vilas, Oneida, Forest and Iron counties lies the so- 
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CASTELLATED TOWERS AT CAMP DOUGLAS 
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called “height of land.’ Farther west is the Penokee-Gogebie iron 
range dividing the states of Wisconsin and Michigan, part of the 
greatest iron ore center in the world and which in the five-year period 
before the first world war produced 216,981,280 tons of ore. 

During these periods of eruption great fissures were produced in 
the earth’s surface and by the tilting of rock layers into perpendicular 
positions. Into these fissures great masses of molten rock poured, 
bearing along mineral and other elements which flowing water 
and chemical processes later converted into vast ore deposits such 
as the iron and copper deposits of upper Wisconsin and Michigan. 
The quartzite range of the Baraboo region is of similar origin. 

In the long geologic periods there were eras of tropical climate, 
the entire globe having once been tropic in nature. One of these was 
the great carboniferous age which produced the coal and petroleum 
deposits of the globe. These deposits were the result of great tropical 
growths being suddenly buried through voleanic upheavals that have 
not been eroded away. No coal or other petroleum deposits have been 
found in Wisconsin in quantity. The tropical era was marked by 
great rainfalls which also washed down the eroded mountains and 
widened the land areas as well as burying the vegetable deposits. 

Last, and much the nearest, of the great geologic periods, and 
hence the most easily read by us, is that marked by the glacial 
invasions from the North and popularly known as the “‘ice age.” This 
age, variously estimated to have ended twenty-five to fifty thousand 
years ago, may be designated as modern, the yesterday of geology, 
which is thus brought down to our own time. 

The glacial invasions, of which there were several with interven- 
ing semi-tropical periods, were caused by vast accumulations of snow 
and ice over the greater part of present Canada—and at times much 
of the earth—which failed to melt and were thus set in motion through 
the pressure of weight and expansion, aided by the downward slope 
of the Laurentian range. 

The larger part of the present Wisconsin was overrun by these 
great leveling forces of ice and its topography completely altered. 
The axis, then running north and south and which diverted the waters 
of pre-glacial Wisconsin into east and west flowing rivers, was largely 
obliterated and the course of its rivers changed. One great wall of 
ice scooped out the bed of Lake Michigan, another that of Lake 
Superior, while others ploughed out the courses for the later Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers, the Wisconsin River taking an almost opposite 
course of the pre-glacial river. Immense quantities of soil, debris 
and rock were brought southward from Canada and deposited as the 
ice periodically melted, forming great gravel deposits and leaving the 
well known glacial “hard heads,” so common in eastern Wisconsin. 
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Immense boulders weighing scores of tons, such as the large 
“Chamberlin Memorial Rock” unearthed from the Observatory ridge 
at Madison, were transported in the mighty embrace of the slow- 
moving, irresistible ice. The greater part of pre-glacial Wisconsin 
was smoothed off by this mighty crushing force, which reduced the 
hills and filled the valleys, often with new soil hundreds of feet deep. 
In the “kettle moraine” region stretching southwesterly from She- 
boygan the deposits took the form of rough hillocks spread over a 
large territory. A further phenomenon following the final retreat of 
the ice was the legacy of the 6,000 or more glacial lakes of Wisconsin 
today. These were chiefly formed through the damming up of old 
river beds and hollows with soil from the melting ice, while the ice in 
the deeper depressions, being the last to melt, preserved the beds for 
future lakes. In this manner the lovely chain of lakes stretching from 
Waukesha to Madison, as others elsewhere, was formed. The Madison 
lakes are the “farthest west’ of the glacial bodies of water. 


“Driftless Area” of Southwestern Wisconsin 


About one-fourth of Wisconsin, chiefly in the southwestern area, 
escaped the glacial invasion. This ‘“driftless” territory was about 
180 miles north and south and 150 miles east and west, the curving 
line on the northern limit extending from Buffalo County eastward 
to Marathon County and southward through Portage, Adams, Sauk, 
Dane and Green counties. The hard Baraboo range appears to have 
arrested the invading ice and to an extent spared the region to the 
South. A mighty battle between ice and rock occurred for ages over 
the Baraboo region, of which Devil’s Lake is a surviving memorial. 
One result of this struggle was the formation of the extinct Glacial 
lake to the northward, comprising an area seven times that of the 
present Lake Winnebago, and which was later drained away through 
the Wisconsin River. 

Another result of great later significance to the people of Wis- 
consin was the diversion of the waters of the great lakes into the 
St. Lawrence basin and the Atlantic Ocean instead of the Mississippi 
Valley, the earlier outlet of many preglacial streams. 

The topography of the driftless area is quite in contrast with that 
of the glaciated part, having a more rugged, picturesque scenery ; 
there is also much difference in their soils and water, even in their 
flora and fauna. This makes of the state an advantageous geological 
laboratory. The line of demarcation in Dane County, for instance, is 
one stretching from Sauk City southeast to the village of Oregon, the 
eastern part being glaciated, the western part driftless. With the 
University of Wisconsin on this border line, a fine opportunity is thus 
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MAP OF GLACIAL AREA 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WISCONSIN 9 


presented to students of geology for studying glaciated and ungla- 
ciated territory, and this fact attracts such students from all parts 
of the world. 

Unique memorials of glacial action are also numerous in the state. 
Among such may be mentioned the potholes found in the Interstate 
Park of the dalles of the St. Croix River in northwestern Wisconsin. 
These “cisterns of the gods,” some of which are eighty feet in depth 
and of cistern form, were hollowed out by grinding stones driven by 
glacial whirlpools. . 


Courtesy Wisconsin Geological Survey 


DRIFTLESS AREA ‘TOPOGRAPHY 


In the millions of years comprising the successive geologic ages 
many strange forms of vegetable and animal life developed from the 
first atomic creations in the primeval sea, only to be wiped out by 
climatic changes and other convulsions, these again to be succeeded 
by other forms. Their story can be read on “creation’s protoplasmic 
pages.” Such, for instance, were the great reptilian and dinosaur 
ages. Man and many huge, grotesque forms of animal life had 
appeared when the glacial invasion set in. Remains of mastodons, 
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10 WISCONSIN 


mammoths and other extinct monsters have been found in glacial 
drift, and even a complete mammoth carcass was found in Siberian 
ice less than two centuries ago. With the receding of the ice human 
development set in comparatively rapidly and the modern age in the 
geologic sense began. 
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CHAPTER II 
INDIANS OF WISCONSIN 


Archeology, the doorway to written history, must furnish our only 
clues as to the identity of the original inhabitants of America, the 
ancestors or progenitors of the American Indians as we know them. 
Pre-history Indians are identified and classified by their cultural 
remains, their relics and monuments; Indians of the historic era 
chiefly by their languages, only to lesser extent by their cultures. 
Archeology has made great strides in recent years in unlocking the 
mysteries of the past relating to earlier peoples and has adopted a 
terminology in the differentiation of cultures to distinguish between 
ethnic and tribal groups. 

Earliest remains of man in Wisconsin appear to be distinguished 
by crude copper implements of a heavy type. To the ancient race of 
this period, the race nearest the glacial age, the name Laurentian 
has been given, from the geologic name of the earliest Wisconsin 
rocks to emerge from the primeval sea. No pottery remains of this 
people have been found among the vague traces of them uncovered. 

Remains of another culture found over much of the northcentral 
region of states have led to their designation of “woodland pattern,” 
an association of ideas with the great woods of the North, the habitat 
of a later race. To this pattern group belonged the early tribes of 
northern Wisconsin and the later ones of several other regions. The 
Menominee Indians of north Wisconsin are a survival of this group. 

A distinet group of the prehistoric era came into Wisconsin from 
the southeast, the so-called Hopewellians, who left rather scanty 
evidences of their stay. The large Hopewell mound in southern Ohio, 
and other notable works, are monuments of this race. More inter- 
esting and more recent in appearance was an aboriginal element 
distinguished for its more marked advance in civilized directions, and 
whose chief monument is found in the remarkable ruins of Aztalan 
on the Crawfish River in Jefferson County. This group and its cul- 
ture, whose architecture and pottery reveal an apparent relationship 
with those of the builders of the Cahokia mound near St. Louis, have 
been assigned to the so-called middle Mississippi phase of the Missis- 
sippi pattern. A related group has been called the upper Mississippi 
phase. They are supposed to have made their way into Wisconsin by 
the Mississippi, Rock and Wisconsin rivers. 
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12 WISCONSIN 


The distribution of Indian tribes in the present Wisconsin when 
Nicolet and his Huron boatmen came to Green Bay in 1634 was in 
the main as follows: In the Door County peninsula and the islands 
of Green Bay were the Potawatomi. On the north shore of the bay 
were the Menominee, or “‘rice eaters,” whose main village was at the 
mouth of the Menomini River. They were Wisconsin’s oldest resident 
Indians. At the mouth of the Fox River where Nicolet landed were 
the Winnebago, or ‘men of the sea.’”’ Next above them on the Fox 
River were the Mascouten, known as the “fire nation.” Adjoining 
their territory was that of the Sauk and Foxes, of warlike repute. 
South of Lake Superior was the Ojibwa, later known as the Chippewa. 
South of them in the region of the St. Croix River were bands of 
Sioux whose main body was established across the Mississippi in the 
present Minnesota. In the southwestern part of Wisconsin were the 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


INDIAN MOUND OUTLINE 


Kickapoo. Overflow tribes from Illinois occupied much of south- 
central Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin tribes were in a state of flux at the time, with new 
fugitive groups entering from the Lake Michigan and Lake Huron 
areas because of warlike pressure upon them by the Iroquois tribe 
of New York. 


The First Indian Tribes 


The tribes enumerated above represented two great linguistic 
stocks of Indians—the Algonquian and the Dakotan. A third and 
smaller group came about the same time, the Hurons, an [roquolan 
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INDIANS OF WISCONSIN 13 


tribe driven from their home near the Georgian Bay in Michigan 
westward into Wisconsin, where it was to suffer great hardships and 
depletion. 

For a century or more after Jean Nicolet landed at Green Bay 
the French were practically the only whites having contact with the 
Indians of Wisconsin. Their relations were generally peaceful as 
the French had a happy faculty of dealing with the Indians and even 
of adapting themselves to the life of the aborigines. More than any 
other nationality, the French intermarried with the Indians, so that 
the term “French and Indian” had more than a mere political impli- 
cation. Yet there were occasional clashes in the Fox River Valley 
almost from the start, and semi-legendary accounts of battles have 
come down such as that of a great massacre at Butte de Morts, or 
“hill of the dead,” near Lake Winnebago. | 

With the cession of New France to England after the close of the 
French and Indian War in 1763, English influence became more 
dominant with the Indians, but the French settlements, such as those 
at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, retained intimate trade and social 
relations with the aborigines in general. 

In common with most of the other states, which had their Indian 
wars in the westward expansion of white settlement and exploitation, 
Wisconsin had its minor conflicts and Indian scares, in the Fox River 
struggles, the Red Bird episode of 1827, and the so-called Black Hawk 
“war,” in 1832. In the main they form a sordid story of savage 
forays and ruthless massacres, much in the pattern set by Miles 
Standish at Plymouth and the earlier Spanish conquistadores. 

What varied tribes followed the waterways or roamed about the 
vast forest fastnesses of Wisconsin in prehistoric days only archeology 
can faintly reveal. But the general pattern must have been much the 
same as elsewhere. Wisconsin Indians were true to the generality 
of red men. Where settled conditions prevailed for longer periods of 
time they carried on a crude agriculture and sometimes lived in 
fairly substantial lodges such as Jonathan Carver reported finding 
at the later Sauk City site. 

It was long customary to regard the Indian as a child of the forest. 
Mrs. Hemans, for instance, in her “Graves of a Household,” wrote: 


One midst a forest of the west, 

By a dark stream is laid; 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade. 


However, the Indians lived and moved and had their being only along 
waterways and the fringes of forests, as neither Indians, nor any 
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INDIAN MOUNDS NEAR MADISON 
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other form of wild life, except trees, could well live in the dense forest 
shades. Practically all Indian mounds and village sites are found 
near lakes and rivers or other natural courses of travel, many of 
such sites being now those of white men’s cities because of their 
advantageous commercial positions first discovered by the Indians. 
Thus in a sense a primeval Madison was clustered about the Madison 
lakes for centuries before the site was chosen for the capital of a 
great state. Around Lake Wingra—richest of these lakes as a source 
of Indian food—Indian mounds to the great number of 150 have been 


found and mapped, many of large and striking effigy forms. This 


indicates a large and settled population dwelt there, possibly for 
centuries. A high glacial rampart a mile in length was used as a 
burial ground. On the north shore of Lake Mendota where now are 
the Mendota state hospital and grounds another prehistoric “city” 
long existed. Here are also scores of great mounds, including the 
famous flying goose mound, headed southwestward, with a wing 
spread of 624 feet, the largest effigy mound of the region. Cultural 
remains, including products of the soil, prove that here also a form 
of agriculture of possibly important proportions was developed. 

Like other peoples and tribes of antiquity, Indians often made 
migrations on a large scale, under pressure of enemies or of hunger, 
or the lure of game—the pioneer instinct was not unknown to them. 
Many an unrecorded Indian Anabasis or tartar flight doubtless 
occurred in the course of ages, which would, if known, explain the 
teasing mysteries of the disappearance of the builders of Aztalan. 
The Black Hawk flight through Illinois and Wisconsin under pressure 
of pursuing white troops is an instance of historic proof of this, as 
are the earlier expulsions of tribes around the Great Lakes by the 
conquest-hungry Iroquois tribe of New York. 

A more peaceful Indian immigration into Wisconsin was that of 
the Oneida, Stockbridge and Brotherton groups in the 1820s and 730s. 
The Oneidas, an Iroquois tribe, lived in central New York, but pur- 
chased land on the Fox River in Wisconsin in 1821. The Stockbridges 
were Massachusetts Indians who removed in 1785 to live with the 
Oneidas in New York, as did the Brothertons of Connecticut and Long 
Island. They all came to Wisconsin. In 1832 the Oneidas removed to 
a reservation in Brown and Outagamie counties and in 1856 the 
Stockbridges became located in Shawano County. Electa Quinney, an 
educated Stockbridge woman, became a teacher and has been credited 
with being the first ‘‘schoolma’m” of Wisconsin. 

Only the most peaceful relations have existed between these Indian 
immigrants and their white neighbors. Like all other forms of wild 
life, the Indians were very responsive to kindness and considerate 
treatment and were very grateful. A kindly, wise and decent policy 
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16 WISCONSIN 


in Indian relations by the whites might have spared many unfortu- 
nate wars and conflicts, as was exemplified in William Penn and his 
celebrated treaty. With all their misguided savagery, the Indians had 
many noble traits of character. Crimes and vices were almost un- 
known among them; women were held in high esteem and they were 
horrified to see white people whip children. Crimes against women 
and children, peculiar to white races, were unknown among the native 
Americans. 

Being a primitive people the Indians spoke in the natural figurative 
language of poetry. This lent a heightened charm to their legends and 
folk lore of which they had an abundant stock. They had their 
orators, too, some of whom, like the celebrated Logan, left classics 
later preserved in American school readers. Time was reckoned by 
the moon, and each full moon had its special designations, such as 
the strawberry moon (May) and the wild rice moon (September). 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


PAGAN INDIAN BURIAL HOUSES 


Of their grains, maize and wild rice were most venerated, and the 
gathering of wild rice in canoes in the northern swamps in autumn 
were festivals of gladness. 

Indians excelled in certain sports and were fond of athletic con- 
tests and games, one of the favorites being la-crosse. Other games 
were not unlike modern football and baseball. 

They were fond of ceremony and ritual, and celebrated happy 
occasions with various symbolic dances. War dances and funerals 
were marked by more solemn chants. In these ceremonies the drum 
and the flute were the venerated mystical instruments, more particu- 
larly the drum which was often guarded and handed down as were 
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sacred symbols of old. The Indian future life was depicted as an 
idealized projection of the life on earth without its hardships. As 
the arrow was the symbol of war, so the pipe was the symbol of peace 
and friendship, and tobacco was accordingly held in almost sacred 
esteem. Indians were skilled in the use of herbs and vegetable reme- 
dies, and many forms of vegetables and medicinal plants now regarded 
as staples were first discovered and used by the red man. 


Aztalan—Chief Aboriginal Monument 


Most notable among prehistoric Indian monuments and memorials 
in Wisconsin are those at Aztalan, heretofore noted. Aztalan has the 
distinction of being the site of two “ancient” towns, both now extinct. | 
Here a little over a century ago sprang up a thriving pioneer village, 
which once boasted four hotels, several stores, a wagon shop and other 
small industries. Lying on the military road running westward from 
Milwaukee, its streets were full of pioneer traffic of the day. From 
Aztalan, too, Madison was to receive its first school teacher in 1838 
in the person of Miss Louise Brayton, who was to round out a century 
of life before passing away. Today scarcely a stone remains unturned 
of this once ambitious place, a gasoline station being its chief evidence 
of modern life. 

The pioneer Aztalan was a typical frontier village and its story 
is not much out of the ordinary. Not so with the first Aztalan, how- 
ever. The Indian Aztalan had as its distinctive feature a highly 
fortified stockade comprising over seventeen acres and whose con- 
struction reveals an aboriginal engineering skill of no mean order. 
Its ruins form the most famous aboriginal landmark in Wisconsin. 
It was first called to the attention of the public by N. F. Hyer in 1836. 
In time its fame spread to Europe where antiquarians were led to 
believe it was an important buried city of antiquity. It became the 
subject of much extravagant notice and speculation in scientific circles 
everywhere. Under direction of Dr. Samuel A. Barrett, superinten- 
dent of the Milwaukee Museum, a thorough excavatory study of its 
earthworks was made by a group of trained workers in 1918, 1919 
and 1920. This study served to dispel many of the fancies and legends 
with which the place had become invested, but in their place was 
presented another picture of most absorbing interest. 

This idyllic site of the ancient Aztalan, now slumbering so sweetly 
on the banks of the beautiful Crawfish River and disturbed only by 
the sounds of nature and the passing motorist, was years ago the 
center of a throbbing area of life, possibly a primitive capital and 
holy city of its day. The walled enclosure of the now vanished “city” 
was in the form of an irregular rectangle 1,426 feet long and 700 
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feet wide, with one of the long sides open and fronting on the river. 
Careful excavations throughout have shown that this enclosure was a 
stockade made of large posts set tightly together, their height being 
estimated at 12 feet above ground. The rows of postholes were plainly 
found by the excavators. The surviving walls of the enclosure are 
believed to be earth re-enforcements piled up on both sides to make 
the posts secure. Inside of the outer wall was a similar inner stockade, 
and another still smaller enclosure, making a triple defense. At the 
corners of the enclosures were built pyramidal watch towers, with 
somewhat intricate entrance gates. On the high ground behind the 
enclosure still remains a row of immense conical mounds, in the 
center of some of which appear to have been set high poles for some 
purpose. The bases of these poles were set in a sort of concrete 
re-enforcement still found intact. On nearby hills are found many 
other mounds and watch-tower remains. Over 70 mounds have been 
found so far. Many others have been leveled and hauled away by 
farmers. When Dr. Increase A. Lapham, the. early scientist of Wis- 
consin, made the first accurate map of the ruins he found within the 
three enclosures a number of other mounds. There were, for instance, 
three flat-topped pyramids, one of them with terraced steps leading 
to the top which had a flat area of 53 square feet. This pyramid was 
about 15 feet high and probably served as a watchtower against 
distant invaders. 

The city had its “dump” in a nearby ravine, and in its refuse pits 
is revealed the food of its builders. In its heaps of shells and fishbones 
were also found seeds of corn, beans, squash, and tobacco, besides 
bones of. the bear, elk, bison, turtle, and other animals, as well as 
many human bones, which seem to have been cracked for their mar- 
row, thus showing evidences of cannibalism. Many implements and 
arrows and pieces of pottery also were found, as well as woven mats. 

Certain mysterious enclosures and pits were found, one lined with 
birch bark, whose uses are unknown. It is possible that human sac- 
rifices and other ceremonies were carried out. One of the most 
interesting finds was the so-called “princess-burial.” This was the 
skeleton of a woman aged about 25 years, whose body had been 
wrapped with three great belts of shell beads, one around her shoul- 
ders, one around her waist and one around her feet. In all nearly 
3,000 beads were recovered in this find. 

That the enclosure was built for a place of refuge from enemies 
and possibly for ceremonial purposes was the theory of Dr. Barrett. 
A great agricultural population must have lived in this fertile region. 
The older Aztalan, he estimated, was built between one and two 
thousand years ago, but there are evidences of life there as recently 
as 250 years ago. Shells and pottery from the Gulf of Mexico region 
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indicate that some commerce existed with that particular section. 
Few battle axes or implements of war were found, indicating the 
inhabitants were a peaceful people. 

Unfortunately for science, this unique site was intensively culti- 
vated for nearly 70 years before these scientific studies were begun 
and thus many of the earthworks had been largely obliterated and 
many relics and remains carried away by their finders. 

Some years ago the state set aside a portion of the site containing 
the large surviving mounds as a public park under control of the 
State Archeological Society, and this is the objective of many tourists 
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and antiquarians. A local historical society has transformed an old 
pioneer church near the mounds into a popular museum. 

Aztalan was given its name by an imaginative early visitor who 
remembered a legend that the Mexican Aztecs had come from a place 
far to the north named “Aztalan,” and who fancied it might be from 
this ruined city and its vicinity. Stripped of this legend, it is suffi- 
ciently marvelous in its remains, but, save as revealed by science, its 
story is wrapped in mystery and the silence of eternity. 


Present Day Tribes in Wisconsin 


It is believed by students that the Indian population of Wisconsin 
today is nearly the same as that of three centuries ago. The number 
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given in Wisconsin in the census of 1940 was 12,265; the number in 
the United States was 333,969. About 100 Indian reservations are 
maintained. 

The Indian Bureau has between eleven and twelve hundred persons 
enrolled in Wisconsin as Indians, and exercises at least a partial juris- 
diction over the affairs of all of them. The Chippewa have three 
reservations in the northern part of the state and their Agency is at 
Ashland. Their lands formerly covered with splendid forests have 
been denuded and their former trust funds of millions are all gone. 
They do some miscellaneous work, hunt and trap, but lead a pre- 
carious existence at best. 

The Menominee reservation in Shawano County still has some 
good timber and the Indians have their own sawmill. They do their 
own logging and sawing very largely and still have considerable 
money in trust. They have an Agency at Keshena with a staff of 
workers from the Indian Bureau. 

An Agency now located at Green Bay attends to the necessary 
supervision of the affairs of the remaining Indians—the Oneidas, 
Stockbridges and Munsees. These tribes are much intermarried and 
the remnants of all three are chiefly around the sites of their former 
reservations on Lake Winnebago. 

Several hundred Potawatomi have drifted back from Kansas and 
Oklahoma. There are groups in different places, with many around 
Laona in Forest County. They have small holdings of land and have 
not made much progress. 

The Winnebago are in several central Wisconsin counties, with 
the majority in Jackson County where the Indian Bureau in 1942 
reported almost half of them to be living. Many of them retain their 
poor homesteads, but outside of some gardens practically no farming 
is done. During early years of World War II a considerable number 
of men had work with defense plants, mostly at the Badger Ordnance 
- Works near Baraboo. Boarding schools have been discontinued and 
a number of day schools have been maintained. 

The Winnebago Indian Hospital, formerly at Tomah, has been 
converted into a large psychiatric hospital for the treatment of 
post-war cases. However, the Indian office will be continued at 
Black River Falls. A boarding school is maintained by the Sheboygan 
German Lutheran Mission. The Winnebago at the mission had an 
honor roll of more than 60 boys in the armed forces (1943). 

Indians of Wisconsin have participated in every American war 
from the French and Indian down to the present time. The Foxes, at 
first friendly to the French, later became their enemies, but at a later 
time another band of Wisconsin Indians under Charles de Langlade, 
“bravest of the brave,” fought against the English at Quebec and at 
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the disastrous defeat of Braddock in western Pennsylvania, where 
Washington won his first military laurels. 

In World War II, according to Congressman Karl E. Mundt of 
South Dakota, there were over 11,000 Indians in the armed forces 
of the United States in March, 1948, with many others employed in 
defense and industrial plants. Speaking in the house, Congressman 
Dan Reed of New York said: : 


The Indians furnished more men per capita than any 
other race, and they furnished more money per capita 
for the support of the war than any other race. 
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CHAPTER III 
NICOLET’S ARRIVAL IN WISCONSIN 


Jean Nicolet came into Green Bay sometime in the summer of 
1634. His companions were seven Indians, whom he had recruited 
in the country of the Hurons in the vicinity of Georgian Bay. The 
records upon which history must rely leave no doubt that Nicolet 
was the first European to voyage on the waters of Lake Michigan, 
and the first to view any portion of the lands embraced in Wisconsin. 
He made the earliest personal contacts between the French of the 
St. Lawrence Valley and the inhabitants of the region west of the 
Great Lakes. His exploit served to widen the bounds of geographical 
knowledge. 

Nicolet’s brief visit in Green Bay marked the farthest west in 
the exploration of the interior of the North American continent at 
the time. The immediate consequences of his visit did not materially 
affect the fortunes of the land or its aboriginal inhabitants, but in 
the years that followed his reports concerning the resources and 
the peoples of the “far West” were again and again quoted by trad- 
ers or priests or governmental authorities in making plans for a 
wider extension of New France. 

Information supplied by Nicolet, or that came as a result of a 
new intercourse that developed with the region which he had so 
briefly examined, enabled the map-makers of the time to sketch in 
an increasing array of geographical details. The Champlain map 
published two years before Nicolet set out on his mission of explora- 
tions shows a body of water above ‘mer Douce” (Lake Huron), 
which is a vague approximation of Lake Superior, but completely 
overlooks Lake Michigan. On maps that appeared in 1650 or some- 
what earlier, all five of the Great Lakes are sketched, somewhat 
grotesquely to the modern eye. “Lac des Puans,” the name first 
applied by the French to Lake Michigan, had a longitudinal axis 
extending East and West rather than North and South, indicating 
that the main features of Wisconsin’s geography had yet to be 
defined. 

The courage needed to venture into the unknown and to risk 
great hazards belonged to Jean Nicolet in full measure. Of his 
36 years, half of them had been spent in New France, and in almost 
constant contact with the natives of the St. Lawrence Valley. From 
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the Indians he had learned all the arts of the forest and river except 
one. His inability to swim cost him his life when his canoe over- 
turned in the rapid waters of the St. Lawrence in 1642. His remark- 
able facility as a linguist made him valuable as an interpreter, and 
with readiness of speech he combined resourcefulness and _self- 
assurance. When he stepped out of the canoe to face the crowd 
of savages on the shores of Green Bay, he had no need for his two 
pistols, though in recounting the story he did not fail to mention 
the dramatic element of wonder inspired ‘‘at the sight of a man 
who carried thunder in both hands,” and naively accepted the tribute 
of the reception committee who called him ‘‘the Manitouiriniou— 
that is to say, “the wonderful man.” 

Nicolet enjoyed adventure for adventure’s sake, but the primary 
purpose behind his western expedition was economic. He came 
in the capacity of “agent and interpreter” for the Company of the 
Hundred Associates, also known as the Company of New France. 
European monarchs of the seventeenth century, though nominally 
“absolute,” lacked the will, or the wisdom, or the resources, to con- 
duct and control the far-flung trade or colonizing activities over- 
seas. Again and again in America occurred ceremonies marking 
the taking possession, in the name of some royal personage, of 
regions of continental proportions. When faced with the problem 
of practical administration, settlement or development of these pos- 
sessions, the monarch found it necessary to delegate his authority 
to individual “adventurers” or companies who were willing to raise 
the capital and supply the needed ships and men. 


Richelieu Assumes Control of New France 


During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries most of the trade 
and colonizing development around the borders of the seven seas 
was projected by groups who received “patents” or “charters” from 
the royal heads of nations in western Europe. England, for example, 
chartered the Plymouth and Virginia companies in 1606, and under 
the auspices of these companies were founded the first colonies in 
Virginia and Massachusetts. Cardinal Richelieu, virtually the ruler 
of France at the time, revoked all individual permits and privileges 
for trade in New France in 1627, and vested broad powers of trade 
and civil administration in the Company of the Hundred Associates. 
Richelieu was the patron and chief stockholder of the company. 

Richelieu provided three cooperating agencies for New France. 
The fur trade was the chief function of the Company of the Hundred 
Associates. The political and military functions were continued 
under the governor, Samuel de Champlain, who since 1603 had 
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personally led or had directed the campaigns of exploration and 
conquest which had extended the authority of France up the St. 
Lawrence Valley to the shores of Lake Huron. Then, in 1625 
Richelieu, who was a great churchman before he was a master of 
statecraft, had reinforced the struggling efforts of the Recollect 
friars by opening New France to the missionary labors of the Jesuit 
order. A companion of Jean Nicolet in the first stage of his journey 
in 1684 was Father Brébeuf, the first Jesuit missionary in the 
Huron country. 


The chief source of information concerning Nicolet is the reports 
of the missionaries collected and published in annual volumes until 
1673 in Paris under the title of Jesuit Relations. Father Vimont 
in a report, barely covering two pages, written after the explorer’s 
death in 1642, gave a summary of his life and services in Canada. 
After 1632, following his varied experiences among the remote - 
tribes, he had been recalled ‘and appointed agent and interpreter” 
for the trading company at Three Rivers, on the lower St. Lawrence. 
“While in the exercise of this office,” continues Vimont, “he was 
delegated to make a journey to the nation called People of the Sea, 
and arrange peace between them and the Hurons, from whom they 
are distant about three hundred leagues westward.” So concise 
was the account that in almost the next line they had arrived “at 
their destination,” and after some attention to the picturesque garb 
which Nicolet had donned to impress the savages, and reference 
to the succession of feasts where he dined on beaver meat with the 
“chief men,” the end of the mission was described in these words: 
“The peace was concluded; he returned to the Hurons, and some 
time later to the Three Rivers, where he continued his employment 
as agent and interpreter « 


With the aid of some fee ovative and supplementary informa- 
tion found in the Relations and other documents, historians have 
endeavored to add time, place and circumstances to make the original 
account intelligible and satisfying. As thus interpreted, Nicolet 
turned west from the head of Lake Huron, passing through the 
Straits of Mackinac and coasting along the northern shore of Lake 
Michigan, passed through the screen of islands at the mouth of 
Green Bay and first landed at Red Banks, a high promontory north- 
east of the city of Green Bay. The “People of the Sea” were the 
Winnebago, and Nicolet asserts that he held his peace councils with 
four or five thousand of their men. Other tribes inhabited Wisconsin 
at the time, but the Winnebago are identified as the people with 
whom Nicolet arranged peace, because they were the dominant tribe, 
and the chief trouble-makers, and because they were quite distinct 
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from the Algonquians and on a linguistic basis were more nearly 
related to the Sioux. 

Nicolet’s peace opened a door to amicable relations with the 
tribes dwelling west of Lake Michigan, but an outbreak of smallpox 
beginning shortly after his visit reduced the Winnebago to a point 
where they were no longer dominant. 

The death of Champlain at the close of 1635 marked the end 
of an era in the creative and expansive development of New France. 
During that era the western Indians had gained some first-hand 
impressions of the European. They had seen and coveted bright- 
colored cloth, metalware and firearms. In reporting to his superiors 
Nicolet had not failed to mention the “sixscore beavers” served at 
one of the banquets laid out before him by the ‘People of the Sea.” 
Of all the varied natural wealth of the Wisconsin wilderness, the 
pelts, but not the flesh, of beavers were the prize most eagerly sought 
by the Company of the Hundred Associates. 


The French and Indians Meet 


Many changes occurred in the Indian population of Wisconsin 
after 1634. The Winnebago, a people of Siouian stock, declined in 
numbers and prestige. They were unable to make successful resist- 
ance when their country was invaded by successive bands of 
Algonquian peoples from the East. These Algonquian immigrants 
in turn were being pushed out of their former homes, and came 
to Wisconsin because this region temporarily offered security from 
their enemies, the Iroquois. Of all the Indian subdivisions in North 
America, the Iroquois were the most warlike and the most wide- 
ranging in their expeditions of conquest or revenge. Indian wars, 
however, did not always follow the lines of racial or linquistic cleav- 
age. The confederated tribes of the Iroquois, whose central habitat 
was the region south of Lake Ontario, had at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century practically exterminated the Iroquoian Fries, 
and after 1640 they turned their implacable fury against another 
branch of their kinsmen, the Huron nation, whose various bands 
or tribes were estimated to number about 30,000, and who constituted 
the dominant people in the area east and south of Georgian Bay 
and Lake Huron. The Hurons had allied themselves with the French, 
and had become the chief intermediaries between the French traders 
and the western and northern tribes. Nicolet’s mission, it will be 
recalled, was undertaken to reconcile the Hurons with the Winnebago 
of the West. The hatred of the Iroquois for the French extended 
to all allies of the French, regardless of kinship. An economic 
reason for the warfare is also evident. The Dutch and British along 
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the Hudson bartered arms and goods in return for the pelts brought 
to their posts. With the hunting grounds depleted and restricted, 
the Iroquois had no choice but to extend their range far to the 
west and north. From the early years of the century they had 
prevented the French from following up the course of the St. 
Lawrence through the lower lakes, and after 1640 they widened 
the field of their aggressive action to the upper lakes as well. 
Repeated raids, exhibiting the ferocity and cunning of Indian 
strategy, during 1648-50, broke up the Huron confederacy, and the 
tribal aggregates that were not destroyed or carried into captivity 
were dispersed. From these Huron remnants, and from Algonquian 
tribes whose ancestral seats were exposed to the Iroquois, came a 
heavy immigration to Wisconsin in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. 

The closest neighbors of the Hurons, and dwelling around Lake 
Huron, were the Chippewa, Ottawa and Potawatomi. The first 
Europeans at the Sault spoke of the Chippewa, an Indian people 
who through three centuries have been very tenacious of their 
habitats westward from the Sault along the southern shores of 
Lake Superior. The Ottawa from the earliest times had been factors 
in the fur-carrying trade to the French posts, and after 1650 they 
maintained friendly relations and a rather stable alliance with bands 
of the dispersed Hurons. The Potawatomi were first encountered 
east of Georgian Bay, but it is probable that some of them were on 
the islands at the mouth of Green Bay at the time of Nicolet’s visit, 
and after the Huron-Iroquois wars many more of them came through 
Mackinac Straits or around the southern end of Lake Michigan to 
make themselves at home in the former abodes of the Winnebago. 
It is believed that the only Algonquians on the Wisconsin mainland 
when Nicolet arrived were the Menominee, and they, like the Chip- 
pewa on the Upper Peninsula, have kept their habitations relatively 
fixed for three centuries. 

Other tribes who fled from the Iroquois and became permanent 
or temporary residents along the western shores of Lake Michigan 
and in the valleys of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers were the Sauk 
and Foxes, the Mascouten, the Miami and the Kickapoo. 

These were the principal tribal affiliations of Wisconsin’s popu- 
lation during the last half of the seventeenth century, and among 
them the traders and missionaries of that period made their con- 
tacts. Hostility from people of their own kind had brought most 
of them to Wisconsin, and it was war or economic conditions that 
operated to cause subsequent shifts. When the pressure from the 
East was relieved by a long truce between the French and the Iro- 
quois, another pressure came to be exerted from the Sioux on the 
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West. Many of the fluctuations in the Indian affairs of early Wis- 
consin were the result of the local tribes occupying positions between 
two of the most intractable native races on the continent. In the 
course of a century the Foxes, Sauk, Potawatomi and Miami shifted 
their homes several times from one side of Lake Michigan to the 
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CHAPTER IV 
EARLY EXPLORERS AND MISSIONARIES 


Two Frenchmen, advance agents of the fur trade, were in Wis- 
consin between 1655 and 1660. The Huron-Iroquois war had all 
but paralyzed the business of the trading companies on the St. 
Lawrence and during a period of four years not a single canoe 
loaded with furs came from the West. In 1653 bands of the western 
Indians, using only their aboriginal weapons, had fallen upon and 
administered signal defeats to Iroquois invaders, equipped with 
European firearms. The next year a great flotilla of canoes, loaded 
with the furs accumulated for four years, manned chiefly by Ottawas, 
on arriving at Montreal was hailed as the harbinger of new life for 
a moribund commerce. 

A nearly contemporary record is that set down by a Jesuit 
chronicler in 1656: “On the sixth day of August, 1654, two young 
Frenchmen, full of courage, having received permission . . . to 
embark with some of the Peoples who had come down to our French 
settlements, began a journey of more than five hundred leagues under 
the guidance of those Argonauts . . . The two pilgrims fully 
expected to return in the spring of 1655, but those peoples did not 
conduct them home until toward the end of August of this year, 
1656. Their arrival caused the Country universal joy, for they were 
accompanied by fifty canoes, laden with goods which the French 
came to this end of the world to procure.” 


Radisson and Groseilliers 


One of the Frenchmen was probably Medart Chouart des Groseil- 
liers. Either on this voyage or on two subsequent expeditions to 
the West his companion was his brother-in-law, Pierre-Esprit Radis- 
son. The brothers made the last of their voyages without a formal 
permit from the governor. On their return 10 Quebec, probably in 
1660, after a most successful expedition, heavy fines and imprison- 
ment were meted out to the unlicensed traders. Taking offense at 
this treatment, the brothers offered their talents to the English. 
They had a hand in promoting the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1670. 
Probably as part of the “prospectus” to arouse interest and secure 
the royal patronage for this enterprise, Radisson wrote out the 
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journals of his adventures among the western savages. Though 
lacking skill in the English idiom and language structure, he pro- 
duced a narrative carrying interest inherent in a book of travels 
and, despite its vagueness, of considerable historical value. It is 
the first account in the English language of the western country 
embracing the state of Wisconsin. Scholars who have minutely 
examined Radisson’s account have, to their own satisfaction, applied 
the descriptive passages to widely remote geographical localities, 
from Green Bay on the East to Lake Pepin in the Mississippi. Lack- 
ing these commentaries and interpretations, the text of what is 
known as ‘“Radisson’s third journey” yields a meager fruit of geo- 
graphy, ethnology and social economics in the Wisconsin country. 

Radisson makes much of the difficulties encountered in rousing 
the Indians to try the dangers of the return voyage, where blood- 
thirsty Iroquois were lurking at every vantage point on the long 
riverways and portages. By much haranguing, ‘about 500, all 
stout men,” were assembled, the canoes loaded with “a great store 
of castors’ [beavers’] skins.” Signs of the dreaded enemy were 
seen, but no bad encounter occurred until they reached the Calumet 
Rapids of the Ottawa River. Added to the toil and risk involved 
in navigating the remaining stretches of a rapid river, they were 
day after day engaged in a running fight with the Iroquois. The 
population of the Wisconsin and adjacent country was well repre- 
sented in the expedition, Radisson designating contingents of the 
Algonquian, Chippewa, Ottawa and other clans, and also of Hurons 
and Sioux. The score or more of guns were distributed among the 
Hurons, ‘who knewed how to handle them better then [sic] the 
others.” Bows and arrows were the weapons of the others. 

For all the hardships of the journey, not a beaver pelt was lost, 
though Groseilliers “lost his booke of annotations of the last yeare 
of our being in these foraigne nations,” a record that might have 
supplied more accurate information than the random reminiscences 
set down some ten years later by his younger companion. 

On their last voyage to the Northwest, Groseilliers and Radisson 
took the route by the Sault and passing along the southern shore of 
Lake Superior came to the conspicuous indentation of Wisconsin’s 
shoreline known as Chequamegon Bay. Here they built what is 
believed to have been the first white habitation in Wisconsin. On 
October 25, 1931, a monument consisting of a base of native brown- 
stone, surmounted by a slab of polished black granite, was dedicated 
on the shore of Chequamegon Bay near Ashland, with an address 
by the late Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society. The tablet on the black granite contains the following 
inscription: “The first house built by white men in the State of 
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Wisconsin was erected near this spot by Radisson and Groseilliers 
in the fall of 1658.” The two men set up this hut in two days, and 
in an underground cache they concealed a large part of the trading 
goods they had brought with them. Their companions on the voy- 
age from Quebec were a band of the Ottawa who had gone down with 
them the previous summer. The main village of these refugee Ottawa 
was many miles inland, at Lac Court Oreilles, near the site of the 
modern city of Hayward. From their post on the bay shore the 
traders sent invitations far and wide for the natives to come and 
trade, and they had much to do to satisfy the appetent curiosity of 
the guests who thronged about their hut. Later, using the willing 
natives as pack animals, they moved as a traveling trade caravan 
inland, visiting among others the Ottawa at Lac Court Oreilles. 
The gift of a trifle such as ‘“‘a brasse ring, or an awle, or an needle” 
exacted the heaviest kind of drudgery from the natives. Somewhere 
in this region of northwestern Wisconsin they spent the winter of 
1659-60. It was the first “hard winter” of which there is detailed 
record in this state. The Frenchmen themselves were reduced to 
the extremity of eating their dogs and the skins they had reserved 
for shoes and clothing. They even boiled the bark of trees. Their 
redskin neighbors, always improvident in times of abundance, died 
by the scores. Salvation came with a thaw followed by cold which 
froze a hard crust on the deep snow. The sharp hoofs of deer, 
when startled from their lairs, broke through the crust, and the 
deer were readily dispatched by the eager hunters. 


A delegation from the Sioux country arrived, bringing corn 
and wild rice and other presents. In the course of trade excursions, 
the Frenchmen held councils of friendship with tribes living in 
what is now Minnesota, and held such a council with the Cree, 
apparently in the vicinity of Duluth. As a result of these negotia- 
tions a motley representation of most of the tribes dwelling around 
the western end of Lake Superior rendezvoused in the early part 
of 1660 to begin the journey to Quebec. The Cree turned back 
because of an Iroquois alarm, but the rest, in scores of canoes, 
carrying tribesmen who “never had before commerce with” the 
French, and with a fortune in furs, swept down the rivers to the 
capital of New France. The trader captains alone were embittered 
by the success of the expedition. The Indians carried back to the 
woods and prairies of the Northwest new impressions of the wares 
and ways of a transplanted European civilization. The traders 
and priests and civil authorities of the lower St. Lawrence had 
widened their knowledge of distant lands and peoples. 
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Father Ménard First Missionary 


One of the quaint passages in Radisson’s journal occurs where 
he sums up the results of his third journey: ‘We never lost a 
castor, but may be some better thing. It’s better [that one] loose 
all then lose his life.’ That sounds quite human and admirable, 
yet no consecrated missionary of the Order of Jesus in New France 
would have phrased such a sentiment. A writer in the Jeswt Rela- 
tions, previously quoted, recognized that the cargoes of skins from 
the West were the “goods which the French came to this end of 
the world to procure.” Jesuits, while not ignoring the factor of 
trade and material gains in the conquest of the new world, held to 
the view that neither beaver skins nor human life itself were so 
important as the salvation of souls. 


The first representative of this otherworldly ideal in Wisconsin 
was Father René Ménard. Though broken and infirm from twenty 
years of labor in the Canadian wilderness, he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to go as a missionary to the distant tribesmen, who had once 
been under the influence of the Huron mission around the Georgian 
Bay and had found a temporary security in the region south of 
Lake Superior. To protests that he should not undertake a journey 
so long and hazardous, he is reported to have replied: “Is one to 
serve God and aid his fellowman only when there is nothing to 
endure.and no risk to one’s life? Here is the fairest opportunity 
to show angels and men that I love my Creator more than the life 
which I hold at his hands, and would you have me let it slip by?” 


Ménard came up, apparently, in company with some of the 
savages who had gone down to Quebec on the last expedition of 
Groseilliers and Radisson. Seven French traders, among them a 
brother of Louis Jolliet, also embarked to exploit the territory 
opened in the previous years. Ménard, according to the Jesuit 
chronicle, suffered neglect and abuse from his traveling companions, 
in fact for part of the voyage he trailed far behind, desperately taxing 
his weak body in paddling his canoe or carrying his packs, almost 
unaided. After a winter of privation on the shores of Keweenaw 
Bay he reached, in the spring of 1661, the main band of the Ottawa 
who had established themselves at the head of Chequamegon Bay. 


Ground included within the city of Ashland felt the footsteps 
of the first French traders and of the first missionary in Wisconsin. 
On the shores of this bay was the chief capital of the northwestern 
fur trade during 1661-62. While other Frenchmen were busy culti- 
vating trade relations with nearby and distant tribes, Ménard con- 
cerned himself with means of symbolizing the meaning of Christian- 
ity to the benighted souls of the Indians. The reports of his mission 
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which he sent to his superiors indicate that he made little impression 
on the stubborn disposition of the savages. His patience and zeal 
were inexhaustible, and when in the summer a messenger came 
reporting that a band of Hurons were on the verge of starvation 
at their habitations far inland he set out with a single Frenchman 
as a guide. The guide on his return gave the only information con- 
cerning the last days of this wilderness priest. After a journey 
of many days the two became separated, somewhere, Kellogg thinks 
probable, on the Jump or Yellow River in what is now Taylor County. 
Imagination only can picture the last days and hours of the aged 
Jesuit. Somewhat later his spiritual assistant and successor, Jean 
Guerin, was accidentally killed. The first chapter of the Jesuit 
missions in Wisconsin was brief and tragic. 


Colbert Becomes Governor 


Hostilities or threat of hostilities, first with the Sioux and then 
with the Iroquois, detained the traders at Chequamegon Bay for 
three years. In 1663, having marshalled their Indian followers 
and a fleet of thirty-five canoes, they returned to Montreal. The 
adventure had not been financially profitable, and three or four 
weeks later the people along the lower St. Lawrence had more 
important matters to discuss. This was due to the arrival of ships 
bringing a new governor, a company of French soldiers, a group of 
agricultural colonists—symbols of a new policy for the administra- 
tion of New France. Louis XIV had selected an able layman, Col- 
bert, for the post of colonial administrator. One of his early acts 
was to annul the charter of the Company of the Hundred Associates, 
in whom for thirty years had been vested the privileges of the fur 
trade. Colbert, though not neglecting consideration for the spiritual 
welfare of the savages, recognized that permanent prosperity of the 
colonies depended upon development of both agriculture and trade. 
He selected for the responsible posts some men of conspicuous ability, 
among whom was Jean Talon, the “intendant” of Canada from 1665 
to 1672, and Count Frontenac, the governor for ten years after 
1672. The military character of the new administration was 
reflected in the fact that by the end of 1665, more than one out 
of three of the colonial population was a French officer or soldier. 


Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin had made the monarchy 
supreme in France and had made France the foremost Catholic state 
in Europe. The task of Colbert was to strengthen every side of 
French economic life. Canada therefore became a royal colony 
and was administered with the purpose of making every investment 
contribute to the greater power and wealth of the “Grand Monarque.” 
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This was in line with commercial policies adopted earlier or later by 
all the great economic powers of Europe. England had enacted the 
first of the “navigation” acts to compel the colonists to use British 
ships exclusively for their exports and imports and to prevent trade 
with the Dutch and other nations. The regulations instituted by 
Colbert in New France were for the purpose of monopolizing every 
colonial interest for the benefit of France. 

A license issued by government authorities was required for 
trading with the Indians. French capital and French goods were 
the sole source of supplies for the traders. The scale of prices for 
western furs was set by the colonial administration. French ships 
took the cargoes to France, where French manufacture or processing 
took its toll before the products were offered for consumption at 
home or abroad. This exclusively national system of trade regula- 
tions never worked perfectly, whether tried by the French, the 
Dutch or the English. Sellers and buyers had more regard for 
the best market than for the national interest involved. Under the 
French regulations, the big contractors or merchants at the primary 
markets had to buy at the current schedule of prices any quantity 
and quality of beaver skins offered. Besides paying the royal taxes 
from the profits, they also paid heavy duties upon the merchandise 
exchanged for the skins. The system worked so long as the Indians 
and traders in the back country had access to no other markets than 
those in the St. Lawrence Valley under the complete control of. the 
French colonial and military authority. That control was scarcely 
complete at any time in the seventeenth century. The Dutch and 
then the English on the Hudson and along the south shore of Lake 
Ontario did not hesitate to intrude upon the French preserve. They 
were the suppliers of arms and merchandise to the Iroquois, and 
since the latter could buy these wares only with furs they extended 
their hunting and predatory range in ever-widening circles through- 
out the area tributary to the Great Lakes. Many of the wars waged 
by the Iroquois may be explained as military fronts of an aggressive 
trade policy of the English. This competitive trade struggle made 
its influence felt to inhabitants in the heart of the North American 
continent. Western tribesmen and wilderness traders were not long 
in comprehending that a beaver skin was frequently exchangeable 
for more and better goods when sent to a British market. One such 
market became available after 1670 at the trading post on Hudson’s 
Bay. International rivalries for imperial power and economic 
advantage prescribed a pattern in which many of the events in 
Wisconsin’s early history supplied local detail. 

Beginning in 1665, the chronicle of human activities in Wisconsin 
takes on an almost consecutive character. For a century or more 
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these activities revolved around the Indian trade and the Catholic 
missions. The fur trade employed an increasing army of French- 
men in various capacities. They greatly outnumbered but never 
_ surpassed in fortitude and zeal the black-robe Fathers, whose reports 
to their superiors fill many volumes of the Jesuit Relations. The 
lay mind has difficulty in appraising the fruits of the missionary 
endeavors; nevertheless the sublime devotion of these wilderness 
priests remains an inspiring memory to contrast with the empty 
figures representing the wealth of furs despoiled from the virgin 
woodlands. Every exploit credited to territorial and trade expan- 
sion in New France can be matched by another made in evangeliza- 
tion among the heathen. At the height of the Iroquois wars Jesuits 
were undismayed by the prospect of torture if that was God’s will. 
“Can we not go also where the Iroquois go?” they asked themselves, 
and they did go wherever a trader ventured. 


Allouez, First Church Builder 


A successor to Ménard arrived at Chequamegon Bay in the person 
of Father Claude Allouez on October 1, 1665. At the head of this 
bay, on the site of the city of Ashland and its environs, as described 
by Allouez nearly three centuries ago, “is situated the great village 
of the savages, who there cultivate fields of Indian corn and lead a 
settled life. They number eight hundred men bearing arms, but 
are gathered together from seven different nations, living in peace, 
mingled one with another.” This picture he soon modifies by de- 
scribing the pagan beliefs and practices, the indecent dancing, the 
polygamy of the villagers. One of his first efforts was to dissuade 
the young warriors from making an expedition against the Sioux, 
who though armed only with arrows and clubs were a formidable 
people. To escape the congestion of the village, Allouez soon moved 
to what was then a continuous strip of land extending from the east 
side of the bay partly across the bay’s mouth. On the mainland 
he set up a bark chapel known as Mission de Saint Esprit. ‘God 
has graciously permitted me,” he wrote in his journal, ‘‘to be heard 
by more than ten different nations; but I confess it is necessary, 
even before daybreak, to entreat him to grant patience for the cheer- 
ful endurance of contempt, mockery, importunity, and insolence from 
these barbarians.” 

In 1665 and for several years afterward Cheamneron Bay was 
the main rendezvous for the fur traders of the Northwest. The 
traders rather than the Mission of the Holy Spirit attracted Indians 
from near and distant tribes, and from mingling with these delega- 
tions Allouez acquired much of the information he set out in his 
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journal. The range of his personal visitations extended apparently 
to Green Bay and portions of the Fox Valley. The people whom 
he found most hospitable to his instructions were “the Hurons of 
the tobacco nation,’ who before the Iroquois invasion had been 
under the influence of the Huron mission, the survivors having fled 
to the head of Lake Superior. Another delegation that visited him 
at Chequamegon Bay was from the Potawatomi, whose country, 
he says, “lies along the Lake of the Ilimouek, a large lake which 
had not before come to ‘our knowledge, adjoining the Lake of the 
Hurons, and that of the Stinkards, in a southeasterly direction.” 
In such manner Allouez described the geographical position of Lake 
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ALLOUEZ MARKER AT DEPERE 


Michigan, assigning Green Bay relatively the same rank as the 
larger lake of which the lake ‘‘of the Stinkards” is now considered a 
tributary. 

Other peoples living “southward toward” Lake Michigan were 
the Sauk and the Foxes (Outagami). The Sauk “above all others 
can be called savages,’ and are described as “wandering and scat- 
tered in the forests, without any fixed abode.” The more populous 
Foxes, like the Potawatomi, supplemented the food supplies gained 
by hunting through the cultivation of Indian corn. A distinction 
Allouez ascribed to the Foxes was that they did not use canoes. 
Few tribes in North America were nomads in the strict sense of 
that word. Not being tied down to any fixed allotment of land, 
and having habitations that could be quickly disassembled, they were 
free to move about, but their migrations were limited except as 
war or famine compelled them reluctantly to abandon their tradi- 
tional haunts. Consequently their environment developed certain 
skills and economic habits. The Ottawa and Chippewa were rather 
preeminent as “canoe people,” finding satisfaction for many of their 
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economic wants in the waters or on the banks of rivers and lakes. 
Inland dwellers were better versed in following the woodland trails 
and in obtaining their food supply from crops and game on dry 
land. Wisconsin was not the normal habitat of “prairie Indians,” 
whose habits of life were tied up with the wandering herds of buffalo. 
The “Prairie Sioux” and the “Woods Sioux” were later well recog- 
nized divisions of that people, but Allouez, who learned of this people 
as of the Illinois by casual visits from them to his headquarters at 
the head of Lake Superior, portrays them as dwellers among the 
lake region of northeastern Minnesota and as game hunters and 
wild-rice gatherers. The first reference in the Jeswit Relations to 
the central river of the continent prefaces his account of the “mission” 
to the Sioux: “These are people dwelling to the west of this place, 
toward the great river named Messipi.” 

St. Esprit in Chequamegon Bay was the only center of missionary 
activities in Wisconsin until 1669. Allouez in 1667 brought an 
assistant from Quebec, but their combined influence did little toward 
redeeming the savages from their heathenish ways. Contemptuous 
of the instruction, the Indians nevertheless recognized some tangible 
advantages from the presence of the black robes. A threat to 
abandon the mission caused the Ottawa to promise a mending of 
their evil ways, with the result that the priest concentrated his 
efforts among the people of this tribe during the remainder of his 
stay. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Researches published in 1943 refute the claim often made that Groseilliers 
and Radisson were the discoverers of the Mississippi. The late Dr. Louise P. 
Kellogg, authority on French colonization in the Northwest, critically examined 
two recent publications, opposite in viewpoint, dealing with the journeys of 
these explorers. She declared that King of the Fur Traders, by Stanley Vestal 
(New York, 1940), which presents the claim as Mississippi discoverers, “is 
completely overthrown, so far as routes and dates are concerned, by Grace Lee 
Nute’s discoveries,” as fully set forth in her book, Caesars of the Wilderness 
(New York, 19438). 


“The book (Nute’s) will awaken great interest not only because of the 
subjects of the biographies (Groseilliers and Radisson) but because these ex- 
plorers were the first white men in Minnesota and Manitoba and are claimed 
by other states, which cannot now make their claim good,” concludes Miss 
Kellogg’s survey. “The question of the discovery of the Mississippi by these 
explorers is summarily dismissed as not proved, notwithstanding Vestal’s and 
other staunch assertions of that fact.” Book Notes, Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, September, 1943, p. 94. 
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CHAPTER V 
NICOLAS PERROT, FIRST FUR TRADER 


Allouez was chiefly concerned with the reactions of the natives 
to religious influences. Another Frenchman who was in Wisconsin 
at this time, a representative of the more numerous class whose 
primary interest was the fur trade, was Nicolas Perrot, whose 
memoirs, although compiled probably more from memory than from 
notes taken on the spot, are an invaluable source of knowledge con- 
cerning the country and its people during the period up to 1670. 
He is generally regarded as the best authority on Wisconsin Indians 
and Indian life of the time. In modern commercial terminology, he 
was a field representative, a “personal contact’? man, and somewhat 
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TREMPEALEAU MOUNTAIN, PERROT STATE PARK 


of a “public relations expert” between the home offices of the mer- 
chants and financiers in the lower St. Lawrence and the distant 
tribes who performed the first operations in the fur industry. In 
1667 he and T. Baudry made a contract with Montreal merchants, 
whereby they were to conduct a trading expedition to the West and 
were to have a half share of the furs collected. 

While trading about Chequamegon Bay in 1667, Perrot seems to 
have met some of the Potawatomi band who had visited Allouez, 
and as a result of this acquaintance transferred his trading head- 
quarters, in 1668, to Green Bay. Only a remnant of the Winnebago, 
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who had been the dominant people in Nicolet’s time, remained; the 
Menominee were living to the North along the river which carries 
their name; the ascendant tribesmen on the shores of the bay were 
Potawatomi. They welcomed Perrot and his fellow trader at their 
village at the mouth of Oconto River. Many of the Potawatomi 
were absent, since for the first time they had, with their packs of 
furs, accompanied the annual flotilla from the west to Montreal. 
Perrot, by his own representations, was fully competent in meeting 
all situations involving his position as negotiator of trade alliances 
with the Wisconsin tribes, and received the extravagant respect paid 
to Europeans on their first contacts with American Indians. He 
allayed the anxieties felt by those who had stayed at home over the 
long absence of their kinsmen, and he also composed a blood quarrel 
between the Potawatomi and their neighbors, the Menominee. As 
his later record proves, Perrot was a masterful diplomat in win- 
ning and retaining the loyalty of the Wisconsin peoples to the French. 

Some of Perrot’s statements reveal that Indians were not averse 
to improvement and progress, and were not naturally hostile to the 
presence of Europeans. They were amazed that the traders would 
come so far in search of beaver-skins. “They admired all the wares 
brought to them by the French, which they regarded as extremely 
precious. The knives, the hatchets, the iron weapons above all, 
could not be sufficiently praised.” The iron age came to Wisconsin 
with the French. Like the good salesman he was, Perrot relished 
describing the fascination these European goods exercised over a 
people who for generations had used nothing better than stone 
implements. A few Frenchmen accompanied a trade mission among 
the Foxes. “Those people had only five or six hatchets, which had 
no edge, and they used these, by turns, for cutting their wood; they 
had hardly one knife or one bodkin to a cabin, and cut their meat 
with the stones which they used for arrows; and they scaled their 
fish with mussel-shells.” Later Perrot went up the Fox River to 
visit the Miami village near what is now Berlin. After a ceremonious 
and flattering reception, he made presents of a gun and a kettle, the 
former as a symbol of the new power conferred by their French 
trade alliance, and the latter a symbol of the greater ease with which 
food brought down by the new weapon could be prepared. He 
assured the young men that, when armed with French weapons, 
they would no longer fear their enemies. His trade harangue did 
not neglect the feminine side of his audience. “He tossed a dozen 
awls and knives to the women, and said to them: ‘Throw aside your 
bone bodkins; these French awls will be much easier to use. These 
knives will be more useful to you in killing beavers and in cutting 
your meat than are the pieces of stone that you use.’” To these 
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practical things he added some beads to set a new vogue in ornamen- 
tation. Perrot measured the success of all these negotiations in 
terms of beaver skins. Indian economy was crude and wasteful in 
some respects, but it did not consciously embrace a purpose to 
destroy a natural resource here for the temporary advantages of 
peoples in distant lands. Perrot rather deplored this narrow-minded 
attitude of the Wisconsin tribes. “As the savages give everything 
to their mouths, they preferred to devote themselves to hunting 
such wild beasts as could furnish subsistence for their families, rather 
than seek beavers, of which there were not enough; they preferred 
the needs of life to those of the state.” 

Until 1668 the Ottawa supplied most of the personnel in the 
crews which paddled the canoes, carried over the portages, and per- 
formed other labor in transporting the furs to the lower St. Lawrence. 
A break in this monopoly was made in 1668 by the Potawatomi, who 
sought to extend this advantage by acting as “middlemen” for all 
the interior tribes.. Perrot was not an altogether willing collaborator 
in this scheme, preferring to deal with each tribe directly; never- 
theless the Potawatomi came to occupy a position as the primary 
agency through whose hands French goods were distributed among 
the outlying tribes and the furs brought into the warehouses along 
the shores of Green Bay. The activities of the traders and their 
auxiliaries at Green Bay caused considerable shifting of tribal 
villages. The first to respond to this pull of trade were the Foxes, 
who established their village on Wolf River. A little later, accord- 
ing to Perrot, the Miami, Mascouten, Kickapoo and a few Illinois 
made clearings in the Fox Valley, where they were accessible to 
the trading posts on the bay. 


Fur Trading Instituted at Green Bay 


Perrot and his partner departed from Green Bay in 1670. *Their 
fellow travelers and helpers were a mixed company, who for the 
first time visited the French settlements on the lower St. Lawrence. 
When all the contingents had rendezvoused at Sault Ste. Marie, the 
canoes carried nine hundred natives and the pelts of so many fur- 
bearing animals that the market in Montreal was immediately de- 
pressed by the overabundance. Other traders were at Green Bay 
before Perrot’s departure, but he deserves the chief credit for open- 
ing the fur trade in this quarter. 

The Jesuits did not overlook the opportunities of the newly de- 
veloped trade centers at Green Bay. Father Allouez arrived on 
December 2, 1669, “at the place where the French were,” and on 
the following day, attended by eight Frenchmen, two of whom were 
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Perrot and Baudry, celebrated holy mass. As weather permitted 
he ministered to the inhabitants of the villages adjacent to the bay, 
and in the following April made a journey up the Fox. During 
the three days of paddling and portaging by the rapids from Green 
Bay to Lake Winnebago, Allouez took note of some of the distin- 
guishing features on this portion of the lower Fox. From Lake 
Winnebago he followed the main channel of the Fox into the enlarge- 
ment of the river known as Lake Poygan, whence the canoes ascended 
the Wolf to the site of the village of the Foxes. After two or three 
days he returned to the main branch of the Fox and followed it 
upstream to the villages of the Miami and Mascouten. Allouez 
represents all these nations about Green Bay as having fields of 
corn, squash, beans and tobacco, the fruits of their primitive agri- 
culture supplementing the seasonal supplies of fish and wild game. 
If the moral and spiritual natures of those who dwelt in the Fox 
Valley did not improve under the instruction of the father, it is 
possible that the missionary expected toc rapid a harvest, since going 
and coming he was absent hardly more than ten days. 

The work of the Mission of Saint Esprit on Chequamegon Bay 
did not lapse because Allouez transferred his attention to Green 
Bay. His successor at that post was a Jesuit then thirty-two years 
old, named Jacques Marquette. At that lonely spot on Lake Superior 
Marquette spent two winters. The mission was abandoned in 1671, 
not because of any flagging in the efforts and zeal of Father Mar- 
quette, but because the Ottawa, at whose entreaties Allouez had con- 
tinued the mission, were drifting eastward toward the straits of 
Mackinac. As the Iroquois had driven this tribe westward to a 
refuge on the southern side of Lake Superior, now the Sioux were 
exerting pressure in a contrary direction, and after the seventeenth 
century the Ottawas were no longer represented in the Indian 
population of what is now Wisconsin. The vigorous colonial admin- 
istration instituted after 1665, resulting, among other things, in 
more effective protection against the Iroquois, permitted a greater 
stabilization and concentration of Indian tribes in areas which pre- 
viously had been a “no man’s land.” Thus the Miami and Pota- 
watomi gradually left their Wisconsin habitats and moved around 
the southern end of Lake Michigan to homes in northern Illinois, 
Indiana, southern Michigan and Ohio, where they remained until 
pushed out by the advance of white settlement more than a century 
later. 

Matching the new spirit in secular administration, the Jesuits 
made plans to cover the entire Northwest with their missions. Mar- 
quette, before being transferred to Saint Esprit, had started the 
work of the mission at Sault Ste. Marie in 1668, and when he 
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followed his Ottawa charges eastward in 1671 he reestablished a 
mission for them, first at Mackinac and then near by at St. Ignace. 
The Sault became the headquarters for the northwest missions, and 
the superior in charge was Father Claude Dablon, who arrived at 
the Sault in 1669. Dablon accompanied Allouez in a tour of the 
Indian villages on Green Bay and along the Fox River in the fall of 
1670. 


Pageant Celebrates Cession of Lands 


Affairs in the Northwest came to a cilmax in 1671, when repre- 
sentatives of both church and state, with delegations of natives from 
far and near, gathered at Sault Ste. Marie to celebrate a pageant 
which symbolized an extension of both temporal and spiritual au- 
thority to these regions. The intendant Talon had returned to New 
France in 1670 bearing instructions, as the Jesuit chronicler states 
it, “to exert himself strenuously for the establishment of Christianity 
here, by aiding our missions, and to cause the name and the sov- 
ereignty of our invincible monarch to be acknowledged by even the 
least known and the most remote nations.” The trader, Perrot, who 
was the official interpreter for the conference, says merely that the 
purpose was to “go up there and take possession of their country 
in the name of the king.” Talon’s deputy, and therefore the official 
representative of the king, was Sieur de St. Lusson, who with Perrot 
set out from Quebec late in 1670. Messages were sent out for the 
tribes to gather at the Sault the following spring. The formal 
ceremony took place June 14, 1671. Perrot’s account was: ‘The 
stake was planted in their presence, and the arms of France were 
attached to it with the consent of all the tribes—who, as they could 
not write, gave presents for their signatures, affirming thus that 
they placed themselves under the protection of the king, and in 
subjection to him. The official report of this taking possession was 
then drawn up, on which I placed my signature as interpreter, with 
that of Sieur de Saint Lusson, the deputy; the reverend missionary 
fathers Dablon, Allouez, Dreuillette, and Marquet signed it farther 
down; and, below these, the Frenchmen who were then trading in 
those quarters.” Perrot wrote his Memoire many years after the 
event, and instead of Marquette he should have placed the name 
of Father André. The report published in the Jesuit Relations in 
1672 states that the Cross was planted first, after which the King’s 
standard was raised above it, and all the Frenchmen present joined 
in the singing of a hymn, “to the wonder and delight of the assem- 
bled savages.” Allouez then delivered an extravagant eulogy of the 
great King, who “has not his equal in the world,” and who in going 
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to war was obeyed by ten thousand captains and a hundred times 
that many soldiers. “No one now dares make war upon him, all 
nations beyond the sea having most submissively sued for peace. 
From all parts of the world people go to listen to his words and to 
admire him, and he alone decides all the affairs of the world.” 

Seventeen nations, on June 14 or later, gave their assent to the 
extraordinary arrangement by which the king of France was made 
possessor of all the territory within view ‘and of all the other 
countries, rivers, lakes, and their tributaries contiguous and adjacent 
thereto, those discovered and to be discovered” within the bounds of 
all the oceans. This formula could have meant nothing to the 
Indian, to whom the use of the land was, like the air, the common 
privilege of all. 

Chiefs from Wisconsin who attended the ceremony represented 
the Winnebago, the Menominee, the Potawatomi, possibly the Sauk 
and one or two other bands, while the Potawatomi delegation prom- 
ised to secure the assent of the Foxes, the Mascouten and others. 
The pageant was a symbol of the new energy which inspired France’s 
imperialistic aims in the new world, rather than the direct cause 
of the events which followed in its wake. It is noteworthy that 
Allouez and André, who were participants in the pageant at the 
Sault, in the following autumn came to Green Bay, where two years 
earlier Allouez had begun his missionary labors under the patronage 
of St. Francois Xavier. Now the two priests established permanent 
headquarters for the mission. The site of the permanent mission 
of St. Francois Xavier is on the banks of the lower Fox at De Pere, 
which by that token is the oldest town in Wisconsin. Here, where 
the waters of the Fox make their final plunge to the calm levels of 
the bay six miles away, the missionaries met and mingled with 
natives and traders from the entire Green Bay watershed. After 
1676 a handsome chapel was built, and for a half century it was the 
conspicuous material symbol of Christianity in Wisconsin. The last 
Jesuit to hold services there was Jean Baptiste Chardon. His depar- 
ture from Wisconsin in 1728 was an event in the final chapter of 
Jesuit activities in the West. 
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CHAPTER VI 
JOLLIET AND MARQUETTE 


About the first of June, 1673, the mission house at De Pere enter- 
tained two travelers. One was Louis Jolliet, who had been among 
the Frenchmen at the ceremony at the Sault two years earlier. The 
other was Jacques (James) Marquette, formerly head of the Ottawa 
mission in Chequamegon Bay and later at the straits of Mackinac. 
Jolliet, a native of New France, and the first white man to make a 
voyage across Lake Erie, had been designated by Talon as the 
frontiersman and explorer best fitted to extend the bounds of New 
France to the far West and Northwest. This choice was confirmed 
by the Count de Frontenac, who in 1672 was commissioned governor 
and invested with the responsibility of carrying out the imperial 
policy of the king in America. 

Jolliet arrived at St. Ignace mission on the Mackinac straits 
early in December, 1672. Dablon, superior of the northwest missions, 
gave the formal consent for Father Marquette to accompany the 
expedition as its chaplain. Since both of Jolliet’s reports and 
journals of the voyage of discovery were destroyed, the only con- 
secutive account is that written by Marquette while recuperating 
from the fatigues of the journey at the mission house at De Pere. 

From St. Ignace, where the outfitting of the two bark canoes 
was completed, the priest and the explorers, with five other French- 
men as voyageurs, set out on May 17, 1673, and a few days later 
entered that body of water which through the French regime was 
known as Bay des Puants. Radisson in his curious English trans- 
lation had called it “the great lake of the stinkings.’”’ Stink is the 
usual significance of the French word Puant. For that reason the 
Winnebagos, who were the principal tribe on the shores of the bay 
when Nicolet arrived, were called the nation of des Puants, or 
“stinkards.” Marquette explained that the name applied to the bay 
by the Indians more accurately suggested salt. This bay, he said, 
“bears a name which had a meaning not so offensive in the language 
of the savages; for they call it la Baye Sallec rather than Bay des 
Puants, although with them this is almost the same and this is also 
the name which they give to the sea.” 

The first Wisconsin tribe visited by Jolliet and Marquette on 
coming up the bay were the people of the wild rice (Folle Avoine), 
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the Menominee. The harvesting and use of wild rice for food were 
not an exclusive custom of the Menominee. The Chippewa and the 
Sioux and doubtless other peoples who lived in the lake and marsh- 
land regions of the Northwest esteemed it perhaps no less than did 
the Menominee. The wild rice plant is a reed-like grass producing 
a long slender seed. Marquette at this time saw the plant only as 
it was emerging from the water, but his description, based upon 
his own observations and those of others who had sojourned in the 
region of the Upper Lakes, supplies an interesting view of one 
phase of Wisconsin’s primitive agriculture: 


The wild oat, whose name they bear because it is 
found in their country, is a sort of grass, which grows 
naturally in the small rivers with muddy bottoms, and 
in swampy places. It resembles greatly the wild oats 
that grow amid our wheat. The ears grow upon hollow 
stems, jointed at intervals; they emerge from the water 
about the month of June, and continue growing until 
they rise about two feet above it. The grain is not 
larger than that of our oats, but it is twice as long, and 
the meal therefrom is much more abundant. The sav- 
ages gather and prepare it for food as follows: In the 
month of September, which is the suitable time for the 
harvest, they go in canoes through these fields of wild 
oats; they shake its ears into the canoe, on both sides, 
as they pass through. The grain falls out easily, if it 
be ripe, and they obtain their supply in a short time. 
But, in order to clean it from the straw, and to remove 
it from a husk in which it is enclosed, they dry it in the 
smoke, upon a wooden grating, under which they main- 
tain a slow fire for some days. When the oats are thor- 
oughly dry, they put them in a skin made into a bag, 
thrust it into a hole dug in the ground for this purpose, 
and tread it with their feet—so long so vigorously that 
the grain separates from the straw, and is very easily 
winnowed. After this, they pound it to reduce it to 
flour, or even, without pounding it, they boil it in 
water, and season it with fat. Cooked in this fashion, 
the wild oats have almost as delicate a taste as rice 
has when no better seasoning is added. 


Voyage Down Wisconsin River 


On June 7, 1673, the explorers reached the village of the Miami, 
Mascouten and Kickapoo after a toilsome but uneventful ascent of 
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the Fox River. This village (near present Berlin), about twenty- 
five miles from Lake Winnebago, was the farthest inland point to 
which the missionaries had penetrated. ‘Here,’’ asserted Mar- 
quette, “‘is the limit of the discoveries which the French have made, 
for they have not yet gone any farther.” It was known, however, 
that off in a south-southwesterly direction was ‘‘a river which dis- 
charged into Missisipi.” Two of the Miami consented to act as 
guides to point out the main channel through swamps and lakes. 
Three days of paddling brought them to that feature of Wisconsin 
topography where the bed of the Fox is scarcely two miles from 
the banks of the Wisconsin. Across that portage of 2,700 paces 
(now the site of the city of Portage) the guides “helped us to 
transport our canoes to enter that river; after which they returned 
home, leaving us alone in this unknown country, in the hands of 
Providence. Thus we left the waters flowing to Quebec, four or 
five hundred leagues from here, to float on those that would thence- 
forward take us through strange lands.” 

“The river on which we embarked is called Meskousing.” Mar- 
quette was probably approximating with written characters the 
sound of the name which his Miami guides applied to the stream. 
A few lines down he wrote it “Miskous.” Whatever the original 
Indian pronunciation may have been, cartographers and printers 
had the final say. Within ten years the variants included ‘‘Mis- 
consing” and ‘‘Mesconsin,’ and Hennepin’s map of 1683 showed it 
“Ouisconsin,’” which remained the standard as long as French 
orthography prevailed. 

“The Wisconsin,” continues Marquette, “is very wide; it has a 
sandy bottom, which forms various shoals that render its navigation 
very difficult. It is full of islands covered with vines. On the 
banks one sees fertile land, diversified with woods, prairies, and 
hills. There are oak, walnut, and basswood trees; and another 
kind, whose branches are armed with long thorns. We saw there 
neither feathered game nor fish, but many deer, and a large number 
of cattle [buffalo]. Our route lay to the Southwest. . . . After 
proceeding 40 leagues on this same route, we arrived at the mouth 
of our river; and, at 42 and a half degrees of latitude, we safely 
entered Missisipi on the 17th of June, with a joy that I cannot 
express.” 

Anyone who has stood on the rampart of bluffs (Marquette 
called them “a chain of very high mountains’’) above the town of 
McGregor, Iowa, and has surveyed the river plain to the east on 
which Prairie du Chien is located will recognize the general accuracy 
of the explorer’s description. They voyaged down the “Great River” 
seven days “without discovering anything except animals and birds.” 
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Courtesy Wisconsin Conservation Department 


MARKER INDICATING THE POINT WHERE MARQUETTE AND JOLLIET 
FIRST ENTERED THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN 1673 
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They encountered the giant catfish, saw great numbers of wild geese 
and other fowl, deer and buffalo, but from the time they left the 
Miami village not a camp of Indians was perceived from their 
canoes. It was the lush time of early summer, when the hills and 
lowlands were completely mantled with vegetation. Indians did not 
expose their habitations so as to invite predatory raids from parties 
passing down the river. No doubt many curious eyes, from screens 
of thickets on the bluffs, watched Jolliet and Marquette as they 
made this memorable voyage. When finally, probably at some place 
in the southeast corner of Iowa, they made their first contact with 
a village of natives, a band of the Illinois tribe, they did so by follow- 
ing a trail from the river’s edge inland for about six miles. Mar- 
quette indicates that these Indians had never before seen Europeans, 
yet by trade with other savages closer to the trading posts had 
acquired some knowledge and appreciation of European weapons 
and other wares. 

After descending to some place in Arkansas, convinced that the 
Mississippi went to the Gulf of Mexico and not to the ‘South Sea,” 
Jolliet and Marquette turned back. They left the Mississippi for 
the shorter route by way of the Illinois River across the site of 
Chicago to Lake Michigan; “at last, at the end of September, we 
reached the Bay des Puantz, from which we had started at the 
beginning of June.” Father Marquette remained a full year at 
the St. Francois Xavier mission, performing a routine of missionary 
labors for the natives, and writing out the journal on which the 
preceding account is based. Jolliet also prepared a journal of the 
voyage. One copy was destroyed by fire in the mission house at 
Sault Ste. Marie; the other copy, which he took with him when in 
the summer of 1674 he went east to report to Frontenac, was lost 
when his canoe was overturned in the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 


Death of Father Marquette 


By September, 1674, Father Marquette felt that he had conquered 
his ailment (dysentery), and after getting instructions from his 
superior, Father Dablon, set out to redeem the promise given the 
previous year to resume the mission among the Illinois. Winter 
had sent out its warnings over the Green Bay country when he left 
on October 25, making the portage from Sturgeon Bay to the Lake 
Michigan shore, which he and his companions followed to the mouth 
of the Chicago River. At times Marquette left the canoe and walked 
along the sandy beaches. Nearly forty days elapsed before the party 
reached the Chicago River, which was frozen to the depth of a half 
foot. Wind, rain, snow hampered progress, and on November 23 
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the father experienced a recurrence of his malady. His voyage was 
the first along the eastern border of Wisconsin of which there is 
record, but his diary is indefinite as to topographic details beyond 
two brief generalizations: “The land bordering it is of no value, 
except on the prairies. There are eight or ten quite fine rivers.” 
At Milwaukee River, “‘the cold began, and more than a foot of snow 
covered the ground,’ and the party spent several days in that 
vicinity at some wretched cabins inhabited by Mascoutens. Mar- 
quette wintered at the portage in what is now the southwestern 
part of Chicago, and his increasing illness limited his religious 
instructions to the occasional groups of natives who visited his 
cabin. In April he visited the village of the Illinois on the river of 
that name, founded the mission of ‘‘the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin,” but a few days later started on his return to 
St. Ignace. With only his two French servants he coasted along the 
southern and eastern shores of Lake Michigan until able to bear 
the fatigues of the journey no longer. At a spot in the wildnerness 
near the mouth of the stream later named in his honor Pere Mar- 
quette (near Ludington), he died, May 18, 1675. 
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CHAPTER VII 
LA SALLE AND THE FIRST GREAT LAKES SHIP 


The routine of the Wisconsin wilderness proceeded without im- 
portant incident for a half dozen years. In September, 1679, natives 
on the islands at the mouth of Green Bay beheld the billowing sails 
of a ship larger by many times than the largest canoe. It was the 
Griffon, the first sailing ship to navigate the upper Lakes. It had 
been built above Niagara Falls in the spring of the same year. At 
Green Bay the cargo of furs was completed and on September 18 
the Griffon set sail to retrace its course to Niagara. What happened 
after that is a matter of speculation, whether the big ‘“‘Woodden 
Canou” foundered in a storm or was destroyed by act of treachery 
on the part of the crew or by Indian attack. 

Neither the older traders nor the Jesuit missionaries hailed the 
Griffon with unfeigned welcome. The ship was a symbol of a new 
order in the Northwest. The head of the expedition, and a passenger 
on board when the ship came into Green Bay, was Robert Cavelier, 
Sieur de La Salle. One of his companions, and historian of the 
voyage, was Louis Hennepin, a Recollect friar, who was intensely 
prejudiced against the Jesuits. La Salle’s faithful lieutenant was 
Henry de Tonty, who had preceded his chief to the site of Detroit 
for the purpose of collecting furs, and again had left the main party 
at Mackinac to move down the east side of Lake Michigan to the 
mouth of St. Joseph River (in Michigan). La Salle, while trading 
in furs on the side, was officially the chief agent of Governor Fron- 
tenac, who in turn was the instrument for effecting the imperial 
policy of the king’s minister Colbert. In the imperial plan as con- 
ceived by these men, trade was the important factor. The social 
and spiritual welfare of the savage tribes yielded to the practical 
exigencies of economic policy, and Frontenac was not averse to 
using material figures in reckoning the value of the services rendered 
by the missionaries. The Jesuits had lost some of their influence at 
court, and that loss was reflected in New France. 


Frontenac Organizes Fur Monopoly 


Frontenac’s attempt to introduce order and efficiency into the 
commercial administration bore heavily on the old traders as well 
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as on the missionaries. All permits (congés) to trade among the 
Indians were revoked in 1676. The purpose of this and other regula- 
tory measures was to divert all the commerce of the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi Valley through the St. Lawrence gateway and 
thus give a monopoly to New France. As political agents of the 
crown, Frontenac and La Salle were forbidden to engage in the 
trade, but La Salle had some special concessions, and Frontenac 
himself was in a position to share in the profits of the monopoly. 
The older merchants and the Jesuits, seeing their vested interests 
in the frontier threatened, naturally aligned themselves against 
Frontenac and his agents. By 1680 it was estimated that six hundred 
traders were operating in the West without licenses, and hence 
seldom went down to Montreal where they were subject to fine and 
imprisonment. The unlicensed trade went on, nevertheless, partly 
in open defiance of the regulations and with the connivance of mer- 
chants on the lower St. Lawrence, and partly through diversion of 
the traffic to British traders. 

The great majority of the unlicensed. traders were of the class 
known as coureurs de bois. This phrase (literally woods runners 
or wood rangers) was applied in the first instance to Frenchmen 
who were the advance guard of the fur-trading interests. As em- 
ployes or frequently as sharers in the profits of the enterprise, they 
took the trade goods up the rivers, joined the natives in the winter 
camp, negotiated the exchange of pelts for merchandise, and wound 
up their long sojourn in the wilderness by leading the fleets of 
canoes back to Montreal or Quebec. . The coureurs de bois were adepts 
in all the arts of the woods and waters and the frontier existence. 
Some of them were descended from Indian mothers, and as a Class 
they were like frontiersmen in general, showing little respect for 
laws and regulations that interfered with their traditional means of 
getting a living. Because the actual trading in the wilderness was 
almost entirely in the hands of the coureurs de bois by 1670, and 
because the interdict against trading without license applied, with 
only few exceptions, to this class, the phrase coureur de bois acquired 
a meaning akin to “smuggler,” though without any lessening of 
esteem in the back country from either the natives or the missionaries. 

La Salle himself tarried but a short time on Wisconsin soil. After 
the departure of the Griffon he led his followers along the Lake 
Michigan shoreline to an appointed rendezvous with Tonty at the 
mouth of the St. Joseph and thence moved down the valley of the 
Illinois to the site of the city of Peoria, where he established winter 
quarters and built Fort Crevecoeur. The subsequent personal adven- 
tures of La Salle belong outside the domain of Wisconsin history. 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 
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However, an offshoot of his expedition led to some further explora. 
tions on the western fringes of Wisconsin. 


Hennepin Explores Upper Mississippi 


From Crevecoeur La Salle dispatched two of his men, with Father 
Hennepin as their traveling companion, for the purpose of extending 
the authority of New France along the upper Mississippi, with an 
outpost to be established at the mouth of the Wisconsin. Michel 
Accault was the leader of the little expedition, but Hennepin was 
its historian. The three men, leaving Crevecoeur at the end of 
February, and traveling in canoes down the Illinois and thence up 
the Mississippi, were nearly six weeks in reaching a point some- 
what below the mouth of the Wisconsin. Here they met, descending 
the river, a war party of Sioux, who, learning that the Miamis whom 
they were pursuing were well beyond reach, decided to return home, 
compelling the white men to go along as virtual prisoners. Hen- 
nepin’s accounts of his new world adventures, published during his 
lifetime in French and English editions, devote many pages to the 
description of his miseries among his captors at their home in the 
Mille Lacs section of Minnesota. Some of the passages are quite 
likely to provoke mirth instead of sympathy for the suffering friar. 
His observations of topographic features, though not written by a 
scientific geographer, supply some interesting details on the western 
borders of this state. The Chippewa River he called “The River of 
the Wild Bulls, because of the great number of those Beasts grazing 
upon its Banks.” This river “falls with great rapidity into the 
Meschasipi; but some Leagues above its mouth, the stream is very 
gentle and moderate. There is an infinite number of large Tortoises 
in that River, which are very relishing. A Row of Mountains fence 
its banks in some places.” Just above, Lake Pepin “is formed by 
the Meschasipi, and may be seven Leagues long and five broad. Its 
Waters are almost stagnant, the Stream being hardly perceptible in 
the middle.” Through the St. Croix, Hennepin states, “one may go 
into the Upper Lake [Superior] by making a Portage from it into 
the River Nissipikouet, which runs into the same Lake. It is full 
of Rocks and rapid Streams. We nam’d it The River of the Grave, 
or Mausoleum, because the Savags bury’d one of their Men, who 
was bitten by a Rattle-Snake.” 


Activities of Duluth and Tonty 


Hennepin’s liberation from his disagreeable status as substitute 
son to a Sioux chieftain was the result of his chance meeting, on 
July 25, 1680, with one of the most intrepid and forceful characters 
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in the early history of the West, Daniel Greysolon, Sieur Duluth 
(the French form of the name being Dulhut). He was related to 
the noble family of Tonty, and in France had been a member of the 
King’s Guard. Until 1678 he lived quietly on his estate at Montreal, 
and enjoyed the favor and patronage of Governor Frontenac, who 
found in him a willing coadjutor in the grand design of bringing 
the entire Northwest into economic and political alliance with New 
France. In a memoir addressed to the French minister of marine 
in 1685, Duluth explains that his purpose was to explore the country 
of the nations dwelling west and north of Lake Superior and estab- 
lish commercial relations with them. He set out from Montreal in 
September, 1678, accompanied by three western Indians and seven 
other Frenchmen, to visit the Sioux and the Assiniboin and “to 
cause them to make peace with all the nations around Lake Superior 
who dwell in the dominion of our invincible monarch. I do not 
believe,” he continued, “that such an expedition can give anyone 
ground to accuse me of having disobeyed the king’s orders of the 
year 1676, since he merely forbade all his subjects to go into the 
depths of the woods to trade there with the savages. This I have 
never done, nor even been willing to take any presents from them, 
though they have several times thrown them to me, which I have 
always refused and left, in order that no one might be able to 
accuse me of having carried on any indirect traffic.” Duluth spent 
the greater part of two years in the wilderness depths around the 
head of Lake Superior and along the source streams of the upper 
Mississippi. Several times in his memoir he refers to the heavy 
expense involved in making the peace arrangements with the tribes, 
but nowhere explains how the expedition was financed. Adventuring 
in the wilderness had its own rewards for men like La Salle, Tonty 
and Duluth. The compensation was the greater when they believed 
they were instruments in extending the dominions of the “invincible 
monarch,” Louis XIV. In any case, however, public treasuries or 
private capital had to supply the goods for “presents” and the 
wages of the men who followed the leaders of these expeditions. 
Capital had a role to play even in supporting the activities of the 
Jesuit missionaries, who personally, with few exceptions, required 
no other motivaton than ad majorem dei gloriam. 
To Wisconsin people one of the most interesting passages in 
Duluth’s memoir is the following: 
In June, 1680, not having been satisfied with having 
made my exploration by land, I took two canoes, with a 
savage who was my interpreter, and with four French- 
men, to seek a means of making it by water. For this 
purpose I entered into a river which has its mouth 
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eight leagues from the extremity of Lake Superior on 

the south side, where after having cut down some trees 

and broken through about one hundred beaver dams, I 

went up the said river, and then made a carry of half a 

league to reach a lake, which emptied into a fine river, 

which brought me to the Mississippi. 
With a modern atlas as a guide, this means that Duluth left the 
waters of Lake Superior about twenty-five miles east of Superior, 
traveled up the Bois Brule River to one of its sources, whence a 
short portage took him to Upper St. Croix Lake, and thence down 
the St. Croix which for the greater part of its rapid course forms 
the western boundary of Wisconsin, to its mouth in the Mississippi. 
Duluth’s memoir, written in 1685, when added to reports made by 
other explorers, traders and missionaries, completes a general de- 
scription, filled out more than two and a half centuries ago, of all 
of Wisconsin’s natural boundaries of rivers and lakes. 

On reaching the Mississippi, Duluth was informed by the Sioux 
that Father Hennepin and two other Frenchmen ‘had been seized 
and taken away as slaves,” an act which transgressed the treaty 
which Duluth had completed in the previous year. Setting out imme- 
diately with two Frenchmen and two Indians, he reached the village 
after two days and two nights of paddling, and by display of great 
indignation and a resolute bearing at every turn secured the release 
of the missionary and his companions. ‘Tired of tonsuring the 
children and bleeding asthmatic old men to get a mouthful of food,” 
Hennepin was glad to accompany Duluth, but in his book expressed 
no special obligation to his deliverer. On leaving the Sioux country 
Duluth and his party traveled down the Mississippi and over the 
Wisconsin-Fox route through Green Bay to St. Ignace mission at 
Mackinac. 

Duluth’s efforts, carried on somewhat independently, supple- 
mented the work of Tonty and of LaSalle in strengthening the 
French influence in the Northwest and in the Mississippi Valley. 
This influence, nevertheless, was based on insubstantial and shifty 
foundations. Beginning in 1680 recurring Iroquois raids kept the 
western tribes in a state of alarm. Under cover of these raids 
English trading expeditions penetrated as far as Mackinac. ‘Tribes 
within the French “zone of influence,” regarding their treaty obliga- 
tions lightly, were not unwilling to serve two masters. <A _ plentful 
supply of beaver skins was a means of appeasement of the blood- 
thirsty Iroquois, who under the tutelage of their Dutch and English 
friends had learned that pelts of wild animals supplied more of 
their material wants than the sealps of their human enemies. The 
Potawatomi and other French Indians found some consolation for 
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a compulsory relationship with their hereditary foes, since it often 
happened that English traders gave better bargains than the traders 
from the St. Lawrence. In 1681 the king offered general amnesty 
to the hundreds of outlawed cowreurs des bois, but this did not pre- 
vent some of them, spoken of as “renegade” Frenchmen, engaging 
in intrigues with the Iroquois and actively working with or for 
trading outfits which had their headquarters on the Hudson. The 
Iroquois-English aggressions became bolder after the removal of 
Governor Frontenac in 1682. These were some of the more important 
factors which contributed to a slowing down of French military 
efficiency and colonial enterprise during the last years of the seven- 
teenth century. 


Perrot Builds Fort on Mississippi 


The most interesting figure on the Wisconsin scene during these 
years was Nicolas Perrot. From the new governor, La Barre, Perrot 
says, in his rambling memoirs, that he received a permit to go to 
trade among the Ottawa. He helped rally the Indian allies in the 
West for the ill-starred campaign La Barre made against the Iro- 
quois. In the spring of 1685 at St. Francois Xavier mission he 
entered upon the duties conferred upon him by a commission from 
La Barre to act as “commander in chief’ at Green Bay and the 
regions to the West. While exploring or trading in the country of 
the Sioux he was overtaken with orders from La Barre’s successor, 
Governor Denonville, to desist from new explorations and, shortly 
afterward, to hasten with Indian auxiliaries for a new expedition 
against the Iroquois, a campaign that fell short of complete success. 
Perrot’s military duties threatened to ruin his primary occupation 
as Indian trader. While he was absent, engaged in the work of 
recruiting for this expedition, a party of Indians from the Bay 
planned to pillage his trading fort, and only his prompt return 
foiled the plot. The incident is noteworthy in Wisconsin history 
because it calls attention to some of the landmarks along the Missis- 
sippi that are associated with the early French occupation. Perrot 
State Park in Trempealeau County embraces the site of the post 
which Perrot established late in 1685 at “the foot of a mountain”— 
Mount Trempealeau, and where he had his winter headquarters. 
Probably in the following year he established the trading post which 
was the objective of the Indian plot. This was higher up the river, 
on the Wisconsin side near the lower end of Lake Pepin, and was 
named Fort St. Antoine. Choice of the situation was guided, in 
part, by its accessibility to the Sioux tribes. Since packs of furs 
collected on the upper Mississippi reached Green Bay by the 
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Wisconsin-Fox route, Perrot did not overlook the advantages of the 
mouth of the Wisconsin as the site of a post where tribes who feared 
the Sioux only less than the Iroquois might come to trade in com- 
parative security. The first handiwork of white men at or near the 
present site of Prairie du Chien was Perrot’s trading post, which 
he named Fort St. Nicolas and which was in existence by 1687. 


Courtesy Madison and Wisconsin Foundation 


OSTENSORIUM 


Franquelin’s map of 1689 notes only two posts on the entire Missis- 
sippi—Perrot’s “forts” on Lake Pepin and at the mouth of the 
Wisconsin. The oldest religious relic in Wisconsin, preserved in the 
State Historical Museum at Madison, is an ostensorium, or mon- 
strance, which plays an important part in Catholic ritual. On the 
base of this silver altar-piece are engraved the French words stating 
that the ostensorium was given by Perrot in 1686 to the “Mission 
de St. Francois Xavier en la Baye des Puants,” that is, the mission 
house at DePere near Green Bay. All in all, Perrot did a number 
of things for which he deserves to be remembered. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DEVELOPMENT AND DECLINE OF FRENCH REGIME 


To describe the French regime in Wisconsin by events and de- 
velopments that took place on Wisconsin soil would make a tenuous 
and fragmentary story. French control here was nearly always 
tenuous. A dominating personality like Duluth or an astute trader- 
diplomatist like Perrot succeeded in holding together the unstable 
natives and exacting from them a tolerable measure of loyalty and 
respect. Exact statistics are not available and would have little 
meaning if available, but no one can doubt that an enormous harvest 
of furs was gathered in the Wisconsin wilderness, and in exchange 
therefor Wisconsin Indians embraced, for good or evil, the imple- 
ments of a superior civilization, accompanied by a little Christian 
ritual and more than a little alcohol, smallpox, and social vices. 

In May, 1689, Perrot staged a pageant at Fort St. Antoine in 
the presence of a Jesuit priest, French soldiers and traders, and 
a great assemblage of Indians. The climax came when the authority 
of the French king was proclaimed to extend over the lands and 
peoples on both sides of the Mississippi “and other places more 
remote.” In August of the same year a great war party of Iroquois 
fell upon the settlements almost within view of Montreal and mas- 
sacred two hundred of the inhabitants. Frontenac was recalled as 
governor to restore the prestige of New France. His lieutenants 
in the West inflicted several defeats upon the enemy, and in 1693 
his armies ravaged Iroquois villages south of Lake Ontario, pushing 
on almost to the frontier of English settlements on the Hudson. 
New France quickly revived under the administration of the old 
governor. The western tribes were overawed, and with the opening 
of the trade routes a four years’ accumulation of furs came to market 
on the lower St. Lawrence, bringing a flush of prosperity to the 
inhabitants. In 1693 another picturesque character of the North- 
west, Charles Pierre Le Sueur, a younger associate of Perrot, after 
accompanying the fur fleet to Montreal, returned and under instruc- 
tions opened the transportation route which had been explored by 
Duluth, from Chequamegon Bay through the Brule-St. Croix to the 
Mississippi. He established posts at both ends of this route, and 
thus gained more direct access to the Sioux country. The Mississippi 
Valley now had three ways to reach the St. Lawrence—through Lake 
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Superior, through Green Bay, and through the Illinois-Chicago pas- 
sage. The Great Lakes region was linked with most of the im- 
portant tributaries of the Mississippi in the trade and military 
dominion of New France. 

The opening of the gateways to the interior caused a revival 
of the fur trade. Then soon followed a glut of furs in the French 
market. The closing years of the seventeenth century found France 
more preoccupied with war and politics than with the expansion 
of trade and industry, and when economic depression occurred one 
of its familiar phenomena was an oversupply of raw materials. 
Home industry suffered, and very quickly the stagnation was trans- 
mitted to the colonies. As the influence of the commercial interests 
at the court of King Louis declined, the church party reasserted 
some of the control which it had exercised in colonial policy prior 
to about 1670. The consequences made themselves felt in far-away 
Wisconsin. 

A royal decree in 1696 revoked all licenses for the fur trade. 
No more trading goods were to be carried into the western country. 
The military posts were to be evacuated. Since too many furs were 
coming into market, the proposal was that production should be 
limited at the point of origin, by keeping the traders out and by 
compelling the Indians to resume the earlier practice of carrying 
the season’s pack to the officially designated markets. The funda- 
mental motive in these drastic changes, it was charged, was by 
these means to deliver the savages entirely into the control of the 
missionaries, who would henceforth be able to work among their 
converts in an environment of Arcadian simplicity. Experience 
proved, however, that the savages, having been exposed to white 
men’s ways and goods, had no desire to resume the old stone-age 
routine under Christian auspices. 


New Trade Regulations 


The new policy was put into effect in 1698. Perrot, whom the 
tribesmen affectionately called “Little Indian Corn,” withdrew from 
the wilderness, and with him departed the only man who had been 
able to control the perverse Foxes. His trading posts on the Mis- 
sissippi had been abandoned. In fact all the trading posts and mili- 
tary garrisons in the region of the upper Lakes were evacuated. 
Response to the royal orders was not of course as complete as these 
words imply. Cowreurs des bois lingered in the Wisconsin woods 
after 1698, and as usual they cared little for the edicts that made 
them outlaws. The Jesuit missions alone had complete tolerance 
under the new policy. The mission house at De Pere had been 
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burned about 1687, destroying a fortune in furs stored there by 
Perrot, but the priests had continued their work under the shadow 
of the French fort, and this remained the chief headquarters of 
Jesuit activity in Wisconsin. Even after 1698 the number of 
Jesuits at Green Bay was never adequate to prosecute effective 
work in the various “missions” for the outlying tribes. Father 
St. Cosme, who made a tour in the late months of 1698 from Green 
Bay through the Chicago portage and thence down the Illinois Valley 
and the Mississippi to Arkansas, did not meet any other missionaries 
all the way down the Lake Michigan shore until he came to the 
Chicago mission. On this voyage St. Cosme camped at several 
Indian villages, and gave identifying names to the sites of two of 
the largest cities in the state. One was “Kipikaoui” at the mouth 
of Root River (present Racine). On October 9 they came to 
“Milouakik,” one of the earliest recorded forms of spelling Milwau- 
kee. “This is a river where there is a village which has been a large 
one, consisting of Mascoutins, of Renards, and also of some Poux. 
We stayed there two days, partly on account of the wind and partly 
to recruit our men a little, because there is an abundance of duck 
and teal in the river.’ In the following sentence St. Cosme states 
his departure “from the fort of Milouakik,’ which might have 
referred to some former or existing trading post. 

The goal of St. Cosme’s expedition was the lower Mississippi. 
The logical route from Green Bay, and, as he explains, one that 
would have greatly shortened the journey, was that by the Fox- 
Wisconsin rivers. “But the Renards, who live on that little river 
that one ascends on leaving the bay to reach Ouiskonsin, will not 
allow any persons to pass lest they might go to the Sioux, with whom 
they are at war, and consequently have already pillaged several 
Frenchmen who tried to go that way. This compelled us to take 
the route by way of Chikagou.” 

The Fox Indians in Wisconsin were an intractable lot, and per- 
haps more than any other tribe supplied corroboration for the hard 
things which Perrot and other observers had to say about Indians 
in general. No Frenchman had much success in controlling them 
after Perrot left the country in 1698. The Foxes in fact had the 
difficult role of a buffer nation. In 1701 a grand council was held 
at Montreal where thirteen hundred Indians representing the Iro- 
quois and all the important Algonquian tribes of the Northwest rati- 
fied a treaty which promised to bring an end to the internal dif- 
ficulties of New France. A discordant note was struck by a Fox 
chief who expressed himself as willing to regard the Iroquois as his 
“brother” but added the warning that he was “yet at war with 
the Sioux.” Since Duluth, Perrot and Le Sueur had been diligent 
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in cultivating trade alliances with the Sioux, the Foxes refused to 
accept without reservation an imperialist policy which contemplated 
harmonious cooperation among all the tribes of the Northwest. The 
ostensible motive in closing the Fox-Wisconsin waterway was to 
prevent French guns from reaching the Sioux, but the wily Foxes 
did not make the prohibition total; they acted as pirates on the 
highways, exacting high tribute from the French trading expedi- 
tions. Since after 1698 the traders were unlicensed cowreurs des 
bois, who for that reason had no call upon the authorities of New 
France for protection, the Foxes were unrestrained in making war 
on the Sioux and on the traders as their immediate interest dictated. 


Detroit Rises To Importance 


The colonial authorities practically abandoned all efforts to police 
the Wisconsin area during the early part of the eighteenth century. 
The westernmost post of New France was Detroit, where Cadillac 
had established a fort in 1701. His purpose was to make Detroit 
the capital of a vast Indian province. A large group of Hurons and 
some Ottawa and Chippewa had come down from the vicinity of 
the Sault. Wisconsin had already lost large numbers of the Miami 
and Potawatomi who had moved around the southern end of Lake 
Michigan to new homes in northwest Ohio, southern Michigan and 
northern Indiana. Cadillac also urged other nations about Green 
Bay to put themselves under the protection of the Detroit head- 
quarters. About 1710 a large number of Foxes and Sauk accepted 
this invitation to return to the ancestral hunting grounds from which 
they had been expelled by the Iroquois. The newcomers were quar- 
relsome neighbors from the start, and added to the instable nature 
of Cadillac’s confederation. It is scarcely just to attribute all the 
troubles that followed to the Foxes alone. ‘The control of all the 
western trade was vested, by a contract made in 1701, in the Company 
of the Colony of Canada. The commandant at Detroit and other 
colonial officials were in practice subordinate to this trade monopoly. 
In the course of years local interests had developed which were 
antagonistic to both the trading monopoly and the plan of concen- 
trating the tribes around Detroit. The Jesuit missionaries repre- 
sented one of these interests. Another comprised merchants on the 
lower St. Lawrence who were outside the Company of the Colony 
and whose agents and intermediaries in the western country were 
the coureurs des bois. Under various pretexts the old system of 
licenses was revived, and goods and firearms were being shipped 
through the Detroit zone to the country of the Sioux, though war 
parties of that nation had repeatedly invaded the hunting grounds 
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of the intertribal alliance that Cadillac was endeavoring to establish. 
Two other factors were obstacles in the way of Detroit’s complete 
domination of the western trade. In the first years of the century 
the French established footholds on the lower Mississippi and began 
the expansion of the Louisiana territory. The division between 
Louisiana and Canada was not clearly marked, and cowreurs des 
bois who were outlawed by the latter received encouragement when 
they took their peltries down the Mississippi. Some of the Illinois 
bands who had first come in contact with the French near Lake 
Michigan were induced to move south near the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, where they were the customers of merchants who had their 
headquarters at New Orleans. The second factor was the increasing 
encroachment of English traders. 

In 1712 the Foxes at Detroit became involved in a bloody quarrel 
with their neighbors the Hurons. What duty the military com- 
mandant had to perform in these circumstances is not quite clear. 
He could hardly intervene in the name of peace and order without 
taking sides. By counsel and action he favored the Hurons and 
their allies, and the guns of the fort were a decisive factor in driving 
the Foxes from their stockade. The few survivors of these battles 
in the month of May carried back to their kinsmen around Green 
Bay stories that inflamed the Fox-Sauk confederacy to a lasting 
hatred of the French. Until the Foxes and their allies were beaten 
into submission, the Wisconsin forests were unsafe for any unguarded 
French enterprise. . 

The chief result of the anarchy in the West was a languishing 
of the fur trade. In 1713 a military post was reestablished at 
Mackinac, and in succeeding years efforts were directed toward main- 
taining the old trade route to the far Northwest through the Sault 
and Lake Superior. The brigands that beset the Wisconsin water- 
ways went uncurbed until 1716. In the summer of that year Sieur 
de Louvigny, at the head of a formidable expedition consisting of 
about four hundred soldiers and traders and an equal number of 
Indian allies, arrived at the mouth of Fox River in Green Bay. It 
was the first large-scale military invasion of Wisconsin. The financ- 
ing and outfitting came from merchants and speculators; the pur- 
pose of the expedition was to secure the accumulations of furs in 
the Indian villages as well as to subdue the hostile Foxes. The 
latter were encountered in their strongly fortified village at Little 
Butte des Morts (Hill of Death) west of Lake Winnebago. The 
French mortars did little injury to the oak stockade, and during the 
siege trenches were dug and plans made for undermining the strong- 
hold. Here again the Foxes, numbering five hundred warriors, with 
their women no less resolute and defiant than themselves, showed 
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themselves undaunted in the face of superior numbers. They were 
not conquered, The siege terminatd without a military decision. 
Louvigny, influenced by the traders in his camp, felt that the main 
objectives of his campaign had been attained when the Foxes agreed 
to cease making war on the French and their Indian allies, to reopen 
the trade routes across their country, and to indemnify the French 
for the expenses of the expedition through the collection of peltries 
in succeeding seasons. The invaders laid aside their arms and opened 
their packs of trade goods, and the so-called “first Fox war’ may 
be said to have ended as 4 trade fair. 
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In 1717 the French built a fort on the east side of the Fox River 
near the shores of Green Bay. It was sometimes called Fort St. 
Francois but more commonly was known as Fort La Baye. Father 
Chardon, of the near-by St. Francois Xavier mission, soon moved to 
a house provided for him in the fort, and until the fort itself was 
destroyed the principal function of the Jesuit priests was to minister 
to the members of the garrison. 


OLD MISSION CHURCH, MADELINE ISLAND 


Another military post was set up in 1718 on Madeline Island 
in Chequamegon Bay, known as Fort La Pointe. The general pur- 
pose in establishing these posts was, in the words of Governor 
Vaudreuil, “to keep the savages attached to us; to maintain peace 
and union among the Nations; to keep in order the French traders 
who should go there with licenses to trade.” Fort La Pointe was 
convenient to the Lake Superior end of the Brule-St. Croix route 
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to the Sioux country. The tribe most nearly adjacent was the Chip- 
pewa, who had extended their occupation to the entire southern 
shore of Lake Superior. These allies of the French had stood their 
ground equally against the Sioux and the Foxes, and it was sound 
strategy for the French to lend them aid against either or both of 
their hereditary enemies. 

These posts in Wisconsin were symbols of the purpose of the 
Canadian authorities to secure a firm group on the Indian trade in 
the Northwest. About the time the forts were being built the trade 
monopoly for the colony of Louisiana had been granted control of 
the Illinois country. The upper Mississippi therefore occupied 
something of a neutral zone between the two colonial authorities. 
Some of the chaotic conditions in this area were the result of this 
overlapping control. Trade that was in the Canadian territory 
slipped down the river to New Orleans, but, worst of all, the devasta- 
tion caused by Fox war parties on Illinois villages was, it was 
charged, actually encouraged by traders or officials from Canada. 
The situation afforded increased opportunities to the Foxes to make 
trouble. Another aspect of the same situation was that guns and 
powder from French Canada were being used to kill other French- 
men and their allies in upper Louisiana. 

This state of affairs eventually brought a strong rebuke from 
the French ministry. In June, 1726, Lignery, commandant at 
Mackinac, under orders from the governor of Canada, met the 
Foxes, Sauk and Winnebago at Fort La Baye and secured from 
them promises to desist from warfare on the Illinois. Lignery also 
opened negotiations with the Sioux with a view to getting direct 
access into their country and also for the purpose of weakening their 
dependence upon the Foxes who had hitherto been masters of the 
intermediate territory between the Mississippi and the Great Lakes. 
In line with the policy thus outlined, the third of the French military 
posts in Wisconsin was founded in 1727. The location chosen was 
not far from Perrot’s old post, but on the west side of Lake Pepin 
(near the village of Frontenac, Minnesota). The commander of the 
expedition which in June of that year, starting from Fort La Baye, 
went up the Fox and down the Wisconsin, and thence up the Mis- 
sissippi, was Sieur de la Perriere, who named the post Fort Beau- 
harnois in honor of the able man who was governor of New France 
for more than twenty years after 1727. Two other members of the 
expedition were Michel Guignas and Nicolas de Gonnor, Jesuit 
priests, who set up the nearby mission of St. Michel Archangel. 

These three posts were the military instruments for the control 
of a country much larger than the present state of Wisconsin. That 
control had little of the character of a military tyranny. The French 
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came not to oppress and destroy, but to find highly profitable oppor- 
tunities for trade. The traders of course took more than they gave; 
they merited the censure implied in the charge ayainst similar Eng- 
lish commercial organizations which “took furs for a penny and 
sold them for a pound.” In contrast was the rule which governed 
the Jesuit missionaries to “give but take nothing in return,” a rule 
which the Indians appreciated less than the hard bargains driven 
by the traders. The French in the role of conquerors were indulgent 
and lenient, and if at times they played off one tribe against the 
other their purpose was to maintain a sort of balanced situation 
favorable to the widest activities of the traders. This easy-going 
and conciliatory policy of the French in the new world was marred 
by two mistakes; the first when Champlain incurred the implacable 
enmity of the Iroquois, and the second when the Detroit command- 
ant gave the Foxes a cause for lasting hate and distrust of every- 
thing French. 


Beauharnots Wars on Foxes 


A fort and its incidental facilities for encouraging friendly inter- 
course, located in the midst of the Fox villages, as Perrot had.recom- 
mended, might have restrained these troublesome people. But the 
new governor, Beauharnois, and his advisers had become convinced 
that the only way to deal with the Foxes was to exterminate them. 
These Renards had become the dreaded scourge of all the tribes 
in the Mississippi Valley except the Sioux. Their hostile activities 
had a uniformity and persistence deriving from centralized leader- 
ship. One man had undertaken to fuse his own people and adjacent 
tribesmen as well into a confederation animated by the common 
purpose of destroying French hegemony in the West. 

This Fox chieftain was Kiala. Only a few American Indians 
have combined the qualities of the warrior with the broad purpose 
and sustained energy of the statesmanlike leader. Pontiac and 
Tecumseh, the two whose names are most familiar on the pages of 
American history, had a worthy peer in their Wisconsin predecessor. — 
As Tecumseh did in the following century, Kiala made long journeys 
to negotiate in person with the chiefs and headmen of tribes through- 
out the North and Northwest. The motive of the secret alliances 
he formed was to place a ring of enemies around all the settlements 
and posts in New France. It was probably due to his influence 
that the Sioux were won over from long existing enmity to friendship 
with the Foxes, and one of the first checks upon his larger design 
was the planting of Fort Beauharnois on the margin of the Sioux 
country. The French made effective use of the old strategy, ‘‘divide 
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and conquer,” by detaching or isolating the tribes comprehended 
in Kiala’s confederacy. This process did not satisfy Beauharnois, 
at whose orders an expedition under the command of Lignery, com- 
prising about four hundred soldiers and about three times that 
number of savage allies, arrived in Green Bay in the summer of 
1728. Warned of the approach of this formidable array, the Foxes 
deserted their villages on the shore of Lake Winnebago and along 
the river banks to the West, and Lignery’s advance stopped before 
reaching the mouth of Wolf River. Habitations were demolished 
and the crops in the fields were destroyed. As a punitive expedition 
it represented a maximum expenditure of effort with a minimum 
of injury to the enemy. The subsequent actions of Lignery seem 
to have been those of a commander who had suffered reverses in 
battle. At his orders Fort La Baye was destroyed, and the con- 
tinuous existence of French religious, military and trading institu- 
tions on the shores of Green Bay was interrupted for a period of 
about three years. As a result of his warnings and instructions, 
also, the soldiers, the missionary Guignas, and all but a few of 
the traders abandoned Fort Beauharnois. A little garrison at Fort 
La Pointe was the only remnant of French authority in Wisconsin. 
Diplomacy and strategems proved a better instrument than mili- 
tary expeditions, and on the whole they added nothing to the record 
of the French for honor and humanity. In achieving his purpose 
to destroy the Foxes, Beauharnois encouraged his lieutenants in 
perfidious methods unmatched by the Indians themselves. The 
Foxes were seldom beaten in equal battle; they were overwhelmed 
by superior forces. The Kiala confederacy disintegrated because 
the confederate nations, one by one, were enticed to neutrality or 
to open warfare against the old chief’s people. The traders who 
remained at Fort Beauharnois kept the Sioux from making an aggres- 
sive move. Boucherville, who had been in command of that post 
when it was evacuated, shared credit with other Frenchmen in 
the Illinois country for detaching the Mascouten and Kickapoo from 
the Kiala conspiracy. The Sauk alone remained staunch, and from 
this time dates the beginning of the association which caused the 
Sauks and Foxes to be mentioned as one tribe. The Winnebago, 
whom Lignery had treated as Fox confederates, repudiated their 
promises to Kiala, and were generally found acting with their 
neighbors the Menominee. Thus by 1780 the Foxes were hemmed 
in on all sides by active or potential enemies. It was among the 
Menominee that the governor’s hand-picked agent to complete the 
subjugation of the Foxes, Paul Marin, made his headquarters when 
he arrived in Green Bay in the summer of 1729. Next spring Marin 
took command of a party of Menominee and several other French- 
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men for the relief of the Winnebago who were besieged by the Foxes 
on an island somewhere in or near Lake Winnebago. Marin’s account 
is the chief authority for the incidents of the campaign. The affair 
involved a series of reprisals. First, two Foxes had been turned 
over by the Winnebago to the Menominee to be slain; then, when 
surprised at their island village, the Winnebago sought to appease 
their assailants by sacrificing four of their Menominee friends but 
refusing to surrender the members of their own tribe who were 
responsible for the first act of treachery. The siege had been under 
way for several weeks when Marin and his party arrived and drove 
off the Foxes. When the latter revealed, in a parley that followed, 
the initial treachery which had provoked the war, the Menominee 
were with great difficulty restrained from joining in the attack on 
the island stronghold. Marin, obedient to the instructions from his 
superiors, was not to be diverted from his main object, which was 
to make unrelenting war on the “demon” Foxes. Persuading the 
Menominee to postpone the punishment of the Winnebago for a 
more favorable time, he put his reinforcements of men and supplies 
on the island. The Foxes, sensing how the cards were stacked 
against them, departed so precipitately that most of the material 
for their portable cabins was left on the ground. 

Other important events in this second Fox war occurred outside 
Wisconsin. The French supplemented direct military measures and 
intertribal enmities with the arts of duplicity and outright perfidy. 
To pleas for peace and submission evasive replies were given, and 
in one instance the governor disclosed that he had no intention of 
abiding by pledges he had made to a Fox delegation. In the fall 
of 1730 a large band of Foxes, after being surrounded at a place 
in the Illinois River Valley, though putting up a fight to the end, 
were practically exterminated by an army ot French and Indians 
commanded by Villiers. After this victory Villiers was put in 
command at Green Bay, and under his supervision Fort La Baye 
was rebuilt in 1731. In the same year Sieur de Linctot, a young 


lieutenant formerly in command at Fort La Pointe, was sent to 


reestablish the French post on the upper Mississippi adjacent to 
the Sioux country. Winter overtaking him at Mount Trempealeau, 
he constructed a fort where Perrot had once spent a winter. The 
site of this fort, which was evacuated in 1736, was excavated during 
the present century, revealing the remains of fireplaces and a black- 
smith’s forge. 

While something like normal conditions of trade intercourse were 
being restored in Wisconsin, Beauharnois displayed a fanatic zeal 
for the consummation of his design to extinguish the Foxes. His 
connivance was responsible for a bloody affair in the vicinity of the 
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present city of Portage in the winter of 1731-32. An expedition of 
Hurons and Iroquois, recruited in the East, made its way through 
Detroit and around Lake Michigan, receiving volunteers from Mas- 
coutens and Kickapoo on the way, attacked a Fox village of forty- 
six lodges, and with their inferiority in numbers offset by their 
equipment of snowshoes, they added one more record to savage 
chronicles in which women and children suffered death or captivity 
along with their warriors. 

A desperate effort was made in the summer of 1733 to stay the 
execution of the governor-general’s decree. The great Kiala and 
three other chieftains surrendered themselves to Villiers at Fort 
La Baye. Taking the surrender as a token that the Fox war was 


FRENCH INFLUENCE STILL EVIDENT IN THE 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN OF 1880 


ended, the commandant accompanied the prisoners in triumph to 
Montreal. Kiala was soon sent, as a slave, to the French plantations 
in the Caribbean, where the tropic heat and grief eventually claimed 
him. 

It was a futile sacrifice, though it helps perpetuate the name 
Kiala in Wisconsin history; no village or other geographical sub- 
division in this or any other state seems to have been named for 
him. Villiers returned to Green Bay confident that the rest of his 
task was only a matter of detail. 

A short distance from Fort La Baye was a Sauk village. Villiers 
demanded that the Sauks surrender to him some Foxes who had 
sought refuge there. The order not being obeyed promptly, the com- 
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mandant advanced to the palisade which protected the village, and 
during the parleying that ensued a young son of Villiers was acci- 
dentally shot, and a few minutes later a Sauk boy (later known as 
Chief Blackbird) shot and killed Villiers himself. The French had 
not expected such resistance, and the Sauk took advantage of the 
confusion to retire up the river. The spot where the haughty Villiers 
fell is in the business section of the city of Green Bay. Taking 
command of all the forces available at La Baye, Nicolas, eldest son 
of the slain commandant, set out in pursuit. 


Second Battle of Butte des Morts 


The Sauk stood at bay at a spot associated with other tragic 
scenes in the relations of the French and the Indians, Little Butte 
des Morts (near the city of Neenah), which took its name from the 
day-long battle fought there in September, 1733, more than two 
centuries ago. Neither defeat nor victory was an appropriate word 
to describe the results of the contest. The Sauk retired to recuperate 
as best they could. For some of the prominent families of New 
France the day was a tragic memory, and among the wounded 
on the casualty lists of young French officers was another member 
of the house of Villiers, Louis Coulon de Villiers, who a little more 
than twenty years later received the surrender of Major George 
Washington’s Fort Necessity in southwestern Pennsylvania. 

The Sauk, though retiring to a safe distance from the French 
posts around Green Bay, had achieved as a result of their defiant 
resistance a preeminence among the western tribes. The Foxes, in 
spite of Beauharnois’ determination “not to leave one of the race 
alive in the upper country,” quickly revived in their close and pro- 
tecting union with the Sauk. The Sioux were glad to resume friendly 
relations with them, and for the greater part of the century that 
followed these three nations represented the dominant Indian power 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. The French in the West after 1733 
lost the prestige of military invincibility. Their traders were toler- 
ated because they were the chief source of supply for goods that had 
become indispensable to the savages. Even Beauharnois had to 
substitute conciliation as a primary feature of the policy for dealing 
with the tribes. Every attempt to send a punitive expedition into 
the Wisconsin country failed largely because the Indian allies lost 
heart before they reached their objectives. To put the matter briefly, 

instead of increasing their authority and extending their positions, 
the French were actually less secure in Wisconsin in 1750 than they 
had been thirty years earlier. The Mississippi was a constant danger 
zone for both soldiers and traders. Sieur de St. Pierre early in 
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1736 moved the garrison out of Trempealeau and rebuilt Fort 
Beauharnois on the east side of Lake Pepin, but as the Sioux became 
more and more threatening in their attitude he and Father Guignas 
abandoned even that outpost at the end of May, 1737. La Baye 
on Green Bay and La Pointe on Chequamegon Bay remained the 
only garrisoned posts in Wisconsin. Only the most acute danger 
spots were avoided by the traders, but the French soldier and the 


Jesuit missionary were no longer conspicuous figures in the Wiscon- 


sin wilderness. 
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CHAPTER X 
WISCONSIN UNDER ENGLISH RULE 


Dutch and English traders, using the Mohawk Valley gateway 
and employing the Iroquois to clear the way, were constant rivals 
of the French in the West from 1650. The Hudson’s Bay Company, 
chartered in 1670, afforded a line of approach for the English to 
the French preemptions in the Northwest. At a later date, the group 
known as “Carolina traders,” first to transgress the Appalachian 
barrier, were keen competitors for the trade among the tribes in 
the lower Mississippi Valley where La Salle and his successors 
had planted the emblems of France. These encroachments were 
the beginnings of a “pincer movement” which eventually crushed 
New France. The partially encircling process was climaxed after 
the middle of the seventeenth century by the direct drive into the 
upper Ohio Valley. 

Wisconsin was remote from the immediate impact of these 
economic and political forces. So far as known, not an English 
soldier or trader set foot inside the boundaries of this state until 
after 1760. Nevertheless, Indians who had formerly lived in Wis- 
consin, notably the Miami, were among those who yielded most 
readily to the influence of the English traders in the Ohio country. 
Wisconsin also supplied the leader of the spectacular raid which, in 
the view of some historians, was the first act in a drama which 
closed on the Heights of Abraham and gave the entire continent 
to Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 

Pickawillany was the name of the capital of the Miamis in Ohio. 
A group of English traders had built a post there and enjoyed an 
almost uncontested monopoly of trade privileges, and they and their 


Indian customers had defied the warning sent from Detroit against 


this encroachment on French territory. This defiance was answered 
on June 21, 1752, when a force of French and Indians suddenly 
appeared, killed several of the inhabitants and captured the chief 
“Old Britain,” who, “for his attachment to the English, they boiled, 
and eat him all up.” The raiders apparently satisfied their purpose 
when they destroyed the trading houses and drove off the English. 

The leader in the attack on Pickawillany was Charles de Lang- 
lade, who was born in Mackinac and was then twenty-three years 
old. His father, a native of Three Rivers, and son of a French army 
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officer, spent his active life in the fur trade, and at Mackinac married 
an Ottawa woman, then a widow and mother of six children by her 
first husband. Her only child by the second marriage was Charles. 
The latter’s father about 1746 acquired an interest in the trading 
post at La Baye and also built a house, though the family home 
remained at Mackinac until about 1764. Charles from boyhood was 
associated with his father in the fur trade, and had doubtless spent 
part of his time at Green Bay. It is a tradition that his father and 
other members of the family were present on the day of the fatal 
clash at the Sauk village in 17382. 


Frontier Leaders are Developed 


Other French officers who had received part of their seasoning 
about trading posts and forts in Wisconsin had conspicuous assign- 
ments during what is known as the French and Indian War. One 
of them was Paul Marin, who in 1729 had been sent by the governor- 
general to Green Bay to give the coup de grace to the Foxes. In 
1753 he was called east by Marquis Duquesne, and is credited with 
laying out the route and constructing the forts at Presq’ Isle and 
Le Boeuf in western Pennsylvania. After his death at the latter 
post his successor was the St. Pierre who had rebuilt Fort Beau- 
harnois on the upper Mississippi. St. Pierre was the French officer 
who received George Washington at Fort Le Boeuf with a message 
from the governor of Virginia. Later, as mentioned, when Washing- 
ton found his position no longer tenable at Fort Necessity he sur- 
rendered to Louis Coulon Sieur de Villiers, whose prominent part in 
the Fox war has been recited. Among the western Indians who con- 
tributed to the Braddock disaster of 1755 were bands of Ottawa, 
Chippewa, Winnebago, Menominee, Potawatomi and Hurons, many 
of them from Wisconsin, led by the redoubtable Charles de Langlade, 
who played a conspicuous part in the subsequent operations on the 
frontier, so much so that the British-American accounts associated 
his name with many of the atrocities which distinguished Indian war- 
fare. Only less notable in this war was Joseph Marin, son of the 
old commandant at La Baye and who had gone to the front with a 
band of Menominee and Winnebago. 

Langlade had the humiliating role of withdrawing his savage 
allies to the West after the fall of Quebec and Montreal, and he 
carried to Mackinac the terms by which New France capitulated to 
the English. He was the French officer in charge at Mackinac when 
the formal surrender of that northern outpost was made to the 
British in September, 1761. From Mackinac the British moved on 
to La Baye, where they took possession of a dilapidated fort from 
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which all the French traders and the Indians had departed. From 
La Pointe on Lake Superior the French garrison had withdrawn 
in 1759. Therefore no ceremonies marked the transfer of Wisconsin 
from the French to the British flag. 


The Wisconsin Scene at Time of Transfer 


During the one hundred and twenty-five years that followed 
Nicolet’s “discovery” of Wisconsin, his countrymen were the only 
Europeans who had access to this region. ‘They explored the primary 
features of Wisconsin geography, and supplied the information delin- 
eated on the maps of the North American interior in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Jesuit priests introduced Christianity to 
Wisconsin. French trade:s brought implements of iron, and the 
Indians themselves recognized the profound changes in their ways 
of life caused by this “gift of iron.”” The tempo of Indian life was 
altered when stone hatchets and flint arrowheads became obsolete. 
The tribe that possessed firearms had an advantage over one that did 
not, though in part that advantage was due to the flash of fire and 
smoke and the noise of discharge. The introduction of European 
weapons did more to hasten the destruction of wild animals than to 
increase the destructiveness of warfare. In one way or another the 
natives paid a high price for their exposure to European civilization. 


There is no means of knowing how far the French occupation 
disturbed the balance of nature. The most accessible haunts of the 
beaver had been despoiled, but the fur trade continued to be the 
chief economic resource of this region for nearly three-quarters of 
a century. The French delivered to their British successors no 
towns and agricultural settlements. Wisconsin possesses practically 
no “French ruins.” The fur trade era was a passing phase, and its 
material equipment was shifted almost as quickly as the bark or 
mat houses of the Indians. For La Baye was almost ready to fall 
to pieces when the English took it over, and nowhere else was there 
a monument of French enterprise with more stability. 


French family names that date back before 1760 represent, 
probably without exception, an admixture of Indian blood. Rela- 
tively few persons in Wisconsin can lay authentic claim to a French- 
Indian ancestry of so ancient origin. Sons and daughters of French 
fathers and Indian mothers were to be counted in native villages 
and around every trading post by 1760, but in subsequent generations 
the tendency has been toward a steady dilution of the European 
blood. A distinctive portion of Wisconsin’s population in every 
decade since 1760 has been “French-Canadian,” but in the main 
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that has been represented by immigration, and the phrase does not 
necessarily imply a trace of Indian ancestry. 


The physical aspects and resources of the Wisconsin wilderness 
were left almost untouched by the nominal sovereignty of the French. 
The fur trade was an “extractive process,” but in its early stages 
reproductive nature repaired the losses before the point of exhaustion 
was reached. Wisconsin had no center of population and trade 
like Detroit and New Orleans where French culture and social influ- 
ences continued to give substance and color to the life of the com- 
munity well into the nineteenth century. 


Scores of more or less anglicized French words, which in them- 
selves were literal approximations of sounds in the Indian language, 
are applied to the more prominent geographical features of Wiscon- 
sin. The French were the original geographers here. Modern life 
has increasing respect for the intangibles represented in the pictures- 
que and romantic. The tourist, the hunter, the fisherman among the 
woods and waters of northern Wisconsin does no violence to authentic 
history when he pictures Jesuit missionaries, cowreurs des bois, 
and French soldiers traversing these wilderness ways two centuries 
ago. 
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CHAPTER Xl 
GORRELL, EMISSARY OF BRITISH TRADE 


Trade followed closely the British flag into Wisconsin. Charles 
Gorrell, a native American and a British lieutenant, commanded 
the little garrison left at old Fort La Baye in October, 1761. With 
him were two traders, one named Goddard from Montreal, and the 
other McKay from Albany. The French resident traders, of whom 
several were related to the Langlade family, had accompanied the 
Indian hunters to the winter camps. After he had replaced the 
tottering fort with new buildings and stockade, Gorrell renamed it 
Fort Edward Augustus. Neither soldiers nor traders had much 
company during the lonely winter that followed. Had the savages 
in the forests round about been so disposed, they might quickly 
have overwhelmed Gorrell and his men. Their attitude, how- 
ever, to the change of sovereignty was one of sullen curiosity. They 
wanted to know how the change would affect the basic matter of 
Indian and white relationship—exchange of goods and services. 
They had been told that the English were hard masters, and particu- 
larly that British-Americans, wherever they went, destroyed the 
wilderness and the wilderness ways; to the Indian the wilderness 
was the source of all things that made life possible and pleasant. 

Lieutenant Gorrell understood that he and his garrison were 
a handful against a multitude; that guns counted for far less than 
tact and “presents.” He also knew that the policy announced by 
General Gage in 1761 called for the abandonment of all but a few 
key military posts, those at Detroit and Mackinac to be the only 
ones for the entire Northwest. When in the spring of 1762 tribes- 
men began paying cautious visits at the post, Gorrell had to borrow 
goods from the traders to eke out his own meager supply of “‘pres- 
ents” for the chiefs. His talks helped to counteract the reports 
spread by the French, and some of the chiefs confided to him that 
they knew by experience that English traders sold their goods for 
less than the former French scale of prices. First the Menominee 
and the Winnebago and then the Sauk and Foxes were put in good 
humor by Gorrell’s conferences. These Indians were beggars for 
favors; they realized their dependence on goods that white men alone 
could supply. The natives could teach the Europeans some of the 
arts of woodcraft and even of agriculture, but it was a long time 
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before they could repair their tools without the aid of the blacksmith 
who had a shop at every fort and trading post. In matters of social 
intercourse the savages had a long-time familiarity with the French, 
but in the satisfaction of their material wants they held no prejudice 
against British merchandise. 

British traders—with Irish, Scotch and Dutch names predominat- 
ing,—came to Green Bay in force before the beginning of the winter 
hunting season in 1768, and through them the English language was 
first spoken at the Indian encampments along the Wisconsin Valley 
and on the banks of the upper Mississippi. Their arrival, as must 
be obvious, did not end the vocations of the much larger number of 
Frenchmen. The external organization of trade, and the control of 
the capital involved, shifted to the British. But the detailed tech- 
nique, the practices and the methods developed through more than 
a century, remained French, and the operating personnel, comprising 
sub-traders, coureurs des bois, voyageurs, were recruited from the 
men who were veterans in experience in these western wilds. 


Pontiac Conspiracy Menaces British 


The peaceful extension of British authority over the West was 
menaced for a time by the Pontiac conspiracy. For months the 
agents of this Ottawa chieftain, much after the pattern set by 
Kiala some thirty years earlier, had been visiting all the tribes form- 
erly under French control and endeavoring to draw them into a 
plan for united action to overthrow the whites. Pontiac’s influence 
was greatest among the tribes east of Lake Michigan. As a result 
of the general uprising in May, 1763, nine cf the twelve English ° 
posts on the Great Lakes and in the Wabash and Ohio valleys 
fell before the sudden attacks. Among them was the fort at Michili- 
mackinac, and the fact that some of the officers, soldiers and traders 
escaped the general massacre was ascribed to the influence of 
Charles de Langlade, who in the following year transferred his 
permanent home to Green Bay. Detroit was the only western post 
that withstood attack and siege, though the Indian assailants were 
led by Pontiac himself. 

The Chippewa were the only tribe in the Wisconsin country who 
supplied any considerable number of followers for Pontiac. Other 
nations west of Lake Michigan did not heartily make common cause 
with the Chippewas on any occasion. A delegation of the Sioux 
who came to Green Bay in March, when informed that the Chippewa 
might block the passage of traders to the Mississippi country, 
assured Gorrell that they would gladly “come and cut them [Chip- 
pewa] off from the face of the earth.” Another aspect of the situa- 
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tion was due to the delay in the surrender of the French posts in 
the Illinois country. Rumors were afloat that the French king 
was concentrating formidable forces on the lower Mississippi for 
the purpose of retaking Louisiana and New France as well. Pon- 
tiac’s plot was aimed at the total destruction of the white race, but 
he was not averse to accepting any aid that might come to him from 
the vanquished French. Any intimation that Pontiac’s designs 
involved a restoration of French hegemony in the West was certain 
to dampen the ardor of the Sauk and Foxes. Since the Menominee 
and the Winnebago had willingly accepted the new British order, 
the Pontiac uprising caused no serious disturbance in Wisconsin. 
The one noteworthy result of the “conspiracy” was that in June, 
1768, Fort Edward Augustus on Green Bay was evacuated. It 
was never reestablished. Gorrell and his soldiers left the fort in 
response to a letter from the Michilimackinac commandant, then 
held captive. .With him went a party of Menominee as allies. They 
reinforced the influences brought to bear by Langlade and the 
Ottawa, as a result of which the Chippewa consented to release 
the British prisoners and allow them to return to Montreal. Inci- 
dentally, it may be noted that while Gorrell and his soldiers did not 
return to Green Bay, two traders accepted the escort of the Meno- 
minee so that British trade on the bay was not long interrupted. 


Effects of Proclamation of 1763 


‘France in the treaty of 1763 gave up all claims on the North 
American continent. All the territory east of the Mississippi, includ- 
ing Wisconsin, went to England; that west of the Mississippi was 
transferred to Spain. For nearly forty years the right bank of the 
Mississippi was a boundary of Spanish America. French traders 
and habitants in the Illinois country, also a considerable number 
from Canada, and some no doubt from Wisconsin, emigrated to the 
west side of the Mississippi. St. Louis, which became the metropolis 
of the upper Mississippi, was founded by French traders from Louis- 
iana, and its most influential families for several decades came either 
from New France or from French Louisiana. This was a survival 
and partial restoration of New France, and some of the activities 
of the French commerce centering in St. Louis extended even to 
Wisconsin, 

The British government, after taking over New France, issued 
some general rules and special regulations affecting the Indians, 
the traders, and the French habitants. Of the last named class, 
Wisconsin had very few. The habitants were permitted to retain 
their lands and enjoy the same rights and privileges, the same secur- 
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ity of their persons and effects, and the liberty of trade, as older 
British subjects, and in particular were guaranteed the liberty of 
the Catholic religion. A king’s proclamation in October, 1763, fixed 
what has been known as “the proclamation line” along the crest of 
the Appalachian mountains and dedicated all the territory west of 
that line as “Indian country.” Three years later Lord Barrington 
expressed the deliberate opinion that “the country on the westward 
of our frontiers quite to the Mississippi was intended to be a Desert 
for the Indians to hunt and inhabit.” Though a few areas occupied 
by French habitants were not subject to this provision, the general 
policy shaped by the British authorities was designed to preserve 
the terrtiory taken from France for the native tribes and the activi- 
ties of the Indian traders. 

The part of the proclamation of 1763 declaring that trade with 
the Indians was “free and open’ to British subjects, including 
Frenchmen who had taken the oath of allegiance, was soon modified. 
In 1764 authority over both Indians and traders was given to the 
superintendent of Indian affairs (Sir William Johnson). After a 
grand council at Niagara, at which were present chiefs of the four 
principal Wisconsin nations, Menominee, Sauk and Foxes, and Win- 
nebago, permission was given in the fall of 1764 to rebuild and 
re-garrison the fort at Mackinac, but no soldiers were sent to reoc- 
cupy the old post at La Baye. Mackinac therefore for a period of 
years was the military, civil and commercial capital for nearly all 
the Wisconsin country. However, during the winter of 1763-64 
Green Bay was headquarters for a group of British traders and, as 
stated, it became the permanent home of the Langlade family in 
the latter year. While the former French system of limiting trading 
privileges to a small group had never worked perfectly, still greater 
abuses marked the inauguration of the “free trade” plan. Traders 
who were allowed to go at will among the Indian villages acted under 
no restraints except the rule of the survival of the fittest. Johnson 
advocated and to some degree was successful in inaugurating a plan 
similar to that of Cadillac at the beginning of the century. Traders 
and their goods were to remain at the military posts, to which the 
Indian customers with their packs were to come at the end of the 
season’s hunt. Licenses, and bond and security for proper perform- 
ance, were to be required, and individual or groups of traders were 
to be allocated certain districts. Neither Indians nor traders were 
satisfied with the program as a whole. It may be noted that a 
rigorous application of the plan would have excluded all traders 
and trading posts from Wisconsin. Exceptions to the rule con- 
tributed to the other difficulties of administration, so that after four 
or five years the policy was abandoned. 
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Encroachment of St. Louis Traders 


A forceful argument for modification of the system in the Wis- 
consin country was the encroachment by the French traders from 
St. Louis. If Canadian traders were not permitted to bring their 
wares into this district, the Indians, rather than make the long 
journey to Mackinac, would deal with traders from the Spanish pos- 
sessions on the other side of the Mississippi. These traders, in 
fact, with a post at Prairie du Chien, had secured a large part of 
the business of the Sauk and Foxes in the lower Wisconsin Valley. 

Exercising a discretion permitted in his instructions, the com- 
mandant at Mackinac in 1765 licensed four traders to operate in 
the country west of his post. Two of these were Alexander Henry 
and his French partner, Jean B. Cadotte. Henry was the first 
licensed British trader at Mackinac, and the subsequent activities 
of himself and his son and namesake are part of the history of the 
entire Northwest. Cadotte was only less notable. His grandfather 
was a pioneer of New France. 

Jean’s wife was a very capable Chippewa woman, and two of 
her sons also took wives from the same tribe. Cadotte’s influence 
among the Chippewa kept his own clan from active participation in 
the Pontiac war. Being granted a monopoly of the Lake Superior 
trade, Henry and Cadotte spent the winter of 1765-66 at their 
post on Chequamegon Bay, and in the spring carried back to the 
Sault a highly profitable cargo of beaver, otter and marten pelts. 
Cadotte and his sons were for many years the leading Indian traders 
on Chequamegon Bay and around the head of the lake, and the name 
is encountered again and again in the early annals of that region. 

The two men who were granted the official privileges of the fur 
trade at Green Bay were James S. Goddard and Henry Bostwick. 
Their monopoly was of short duration. In a year or so a number 
of other men had been granted the special privileges of trading at 
Green Bay, Milwaukee, and the head of Lake Superior. One result 
of this influx of traders from Canada was to furnish successful 
competition against the activities of the French and Spanish traders 
at Prairie du Chien. 

Of the aggregate trade in the district of which Mackinac was 
the headquarters in 1767, it is estimated that more than half was 
credited to primary transactions in Wisconsin. Then, and in other 
years as well, pelts gathered in Wisconsin contributed a considerable 
part of the volume of furs which supplied the wants of European 
markets. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE COMING OF JONATHAN CARVER 


Goddard, one of the first English traders at Green Bay, supplied 
a local link in a dramatic series of episodes involving some of the 
famous characters in the early history of the Northwest. A recent 
book, Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts, presents a fictive 
grouping of historical persons and events drawn from this particular 
era. 

Considerable credit for the prosperous condition of the fur trade 
and the compliant attitude of the Indian tribes in the Northwest 
was taken by the Mackinac commandant, Major Robert Rogers, 
who had secured appointment to that post in the summer of 1765. 
Sir William Johnson protested against the appointment, conceding 
that Rogers had shown signal ability as a ranger and as leader of 
the relief expedition to Detroit, but otherwise was quite unfit for 
the responsibilites of commandant of one of the most important posts 
in the new extension of the British empire. Having gained his 
appointment directly from the home government, Rogers, after taking 
command at Mackinac in August, 1766, felt that he could disregard 
many of the instructions by which Johnson and General Gage sought 
to restrict his authority. Rogers approximated a type made familiar 
in American history, as an “expansionist.” While he gave a vigorous 
though extravagant administration of his routine duties as military 
commandant, his mind seems to have been preoccupied with a grand 
design for finding a way to the Pacific and exploiting the resources 
of the half-continent along the route. While in England in 1765 
Rogers elaborated his design and secured the interest of some influ- 
ential men in English affairs. Through their patronage, though his 
official authority was limited to his commission as commandant at 
Mackinac, he was able to undertake the preliminary moves for his 
larger design. As soon as he reached his post at Mackinac he began 
issuing commissions for the men who were to do the actual work of 
exploration. It is sufficient to say that the exploring party got 
no farther than the northern shore of Lake Superior. On orders 
from General Gage, Rogers was deposed from his command at 
Mackinac in October, 1767, and in the following spring was taken 
to Montreal charged with peculations and treasonable designs, of 
which his interest in the exploration of the Northwest passage was 
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a minor or insignificant factor. A court-martial acquitted him, 
and later he returned to England. 

For the history of Wisconsin the chief interest of this larger 
story is concerned with the exploring expedition. Rogers issued 
three commissions, one to James Tute, chief in command, one to 
Goddard, the Green Bay trader, and the third to a man whose 
fame has outlived that of all his associates, Captain Jonathan Carver, 
who was to be the map-maker and draughtsman. Carver kept a 
journal, which has been preserved, and later from his notes and 
his memory compiled a book of travels. This book was published 
too late to help him out of his financial difficulties, but after his death 
one edition after another appeared, some of them in French, Dutch 
and German translations. 


“Travels” Stimulates Interest 


Carver’s Travels became, says Quaife, “by far the best known 
book by an American author belonging to the eighteenth century.” 
The accuracy of the book suffered by the fact that it was written 
largely from memory, and for this reason the journal is not superior 
Source material. Nevertheless, Carver’s most important influence 
in making Wisconsin and adjacent region known to the world came 
from his published book. This book, it is needless to say, helped 
to controvert the view of the British statesman quoted above that 
all the western country “was intended to be a Desert for the Indians 
to hunt and inhabit.” 

Carver, who preceded the two other members of the expedition, 
was in Wisconsin during the autumn months of 1766. The region 
he saw and described was Green Bay, the Fox-Wisconsin and the 
Mississippi. At this time the licensed fur trade was just beginning 
to revive. Carver says little about trade and traders, and the only 
white settlements he mentions were those at or near the decaying 
Fort Edward Augustus on the site of the city of Green Bay. Of 
the Indian villages he visited on his route the first were those of the 
Menominee, one across the river from the fort and the other about 
thirty miles distant. Near the northern end of Lake Winnebago 
the queen of the Winnebago village was the aged woman known 
as “Glory-of-the-Morning,” founder of the Decorah family of chiefs 
and ancestor of thirty-five descendants who, according to Quaife, 
were enrolled in a single Wisconsin company in the first World War. 

In his book Carver describes the portage between the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers as about a mile and three-quarters wide, nearly 
half the way being ‘“‘a morass overgrown with a kind of long grass.” 
That two great streams should lie so close to each other yet “empty 
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themselves into the sea at a distance so amazing is an instance 
scarcely to be met in the extensive continent of North America.” 
On October 8, the Travels continues, “we got our canoes into the 
Quisconsin River, which at this place is more than a hundred yards 
wide, and the next day arrived at the great town of the Saukies” 
on what has since been known as Sauk prairie in Sauk County. 
“This is the largest and best built Indian town I ever saw. It con- 
tains about ninety houses, each large enough for several families. 
These are built of hewn plank, neatly joined and covered with bark 
so compactly as to keep out the most penetrating rains. Before the 
doors are placed comfortable sheds in which the inhabitants sit, 
when the weather will permit, and smoke their pipes. The streets 
are regular and spacious; so that it appears more like a civilized 
town than the abode of savages. The land near the town is very 
good. In their plantations, which lie adjacent to their houses and 
which are neatly laid out, they raised great quantities of Indian 
corn, beans, melons, etc., so that this place is esteemed the best 
market for traders to furnish themselves with provisions.” A com- 
ment in the journal is that the squaws alone performed the labor 
of tilling the fields. 

The Fox Indians encountered by Carver had two villages, one, 
“upper town,” located on the north side of the river eighty-four 
miles from the Sauk town, and at the time of his visit almost deserted 
because of a recent epidemic. The “lower town” was on “La prairie 
le chien i.e. Dog prairie.” It was ‘one of the most delightsome 
settlements” he had seen in the course of his travels. The town 
contained about forty buildings. At that meeting place of water- 
ways and travelways French traders had made many rendezvous, 
and Carver’s failure to mention any white residents is not proof to 
refute the tradition that Prairie du Chien has been a “settlement” 
since 1755 or earlier. 


Carver’s Fabulous Claim Clouded 


The experiences spiced with danger which made the Travels 
so interesting to most readers began after Carver had ascended the 
Mississippi and during the winter spent among the Sioux in what 
is now Minnesota. The edition of his book published shortly after 
his death contained a reproduction of a deed, dated May 1, 1767, 
signed with the marks of two Sioux chiefs and executed during a 
council held at the mouth of the Minnesota River. The document 
ceded to Carver a tract of land along the east side of the Mississippi 
from St. Anthony Falls to Lake Pepin and covering about half a 
dozen counties in west-central Wisconsin. In American colonial 
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history are instances of grants, given by Indians to white men, 
which were validated by confirmation of legislative or other sovereign 
authorities. But no speculative purchaser of a share of the Carver 
grant ever secured a valid title to any of this land. Claimants under 
the Carver grant were only less persistent than those who sought 
to get a share in the fabulous Francis Drake estate. 

In the spring of 1767 Carver joined Tute and Goddard on the 
Mississippi to carry out the main object of Rogers’ plan. Their 
Indian guides led them up the Chippewa River, along the lower 
course of which Carver noted grassy plains on which were numerous 
herds of buffalo and elk. Then came a long stretch of river running 
through “a Most Dreary Wilderness of Trees or timber of all sorts 
but Principally Birch.” At Lac Court Oreilles they were welcomed 
at the Chippewa village. By portaging and using connecting streams 
they reached the St. Croix, and from upper St. Croix Lake they 
carried the canoes over the watershed to the Bois Brule, on which 


‘they reached Lake Superior. A few weeks later, because of Rogers’ 


failure to send them promised supplies, the ambitious project col- 
lapsed at Grand Portage. 


Colonial Problems Vex Administrators 


The formulation of policies and the practical administration of 
colonial affairs in America were a problem which a succession of 
British ministers and other officials found to be all but insoluble. 
It was easy, by drawing a line across a map, to separate the settle- 
ments from the wilderness. Colonial Americans were a restive people 
and showed little respect for proclamations or no-trespass signs on 
what they considered vacant land. This disposition was encouraged 
by groups of land speculators who had begun their preliminary tres- 
passes across the Appalachians before the proclamation line of 1763 
was put on the map. In the dozen years that followed, land com- 
panies and individual pioneers redoubled their transgressions, until 
a large part of the Ohio Valley had been covered by an assortment 
of claims. In support of their presumptions, Thomas Jefferson, for 
one, declared that the one necessary condition to occupying the west- 
ern lands was the consent of the Indian occupants. Had that view 
been upheld, some degree of validity might have been attached to 
the Carver grant. 

Another obstacle in the way of a thorough application of the rule 
that the western country belonged to the savages was the presence 
of numerous settlements of French habitants, at such places as 
Detroit, at Vincennes on the Wabash, and in the Illinois country. 
These habitants were protected in their lands and possessions and 
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their religion under the treaty of 1763. Several proposals were made 
by colonial officials to move these settlers en masse, as the British 
at an earlier time had done in the case of the Acadians. Had such 
a plan been adopted and executed, George Rogers Clark would have 
had no objectives for his campaign of 1778 in the “conquest of the 
Northwest.” There is little incentive to conquer a “howling wilder- 
ness.” 

Several successive British ministries wrestled with the problem 
of defining the status of the western territory. The problem was a 
minor one in the general tension between the English colonies on 
the Atlantic seaboard and the home government, since individually 
and collectively they were making trouble over the more vital rela- 
tionships of taxation and the entire British mercantile system. Most 
of these colonies also claimed, through their charters, jurisdiction 
over the lands to the west as far as the Mississippi. These claims 
were contradicted, it was asserted, when the home government 
assumed authority to forbid colonization and settlement and to- 
reserve all the West for the Indians and the fur traders. 


Quebec Act Defines Authority 


Prior to 1763 France’s empire in North America consisted of 
New France and Louisiana. All of this area east of the Mississippi 
passed to Great Britain by the treaty of 1763. But only one new 
colonial administration was set up for this vast region; that was 
the province of Quebec, lying north of New York and east of the 
Ottawa River. Outside of Quebec, all matters of administration 
pertaining not only to trade and Indian affairs but to the adjustment 
of civil relationships among the white inhabitants were handled by 
the commandants at the military posts and the superintendent of 
Indian affairs. A great many persons of European descent were 
wholly deprived of any civil government except as an army officer 
gave judgment in criminal or civil cases. The communities where 
this situation became a serious evil lay outside of Wisconsin. 

The alleviation of this evil was one of the purposes of the Quebec 
act, which received the approval of the House of Lords in May, 1774, 
and was to go into effect in October of the same year. It guaranteed 
to the habitants freedom of exercise of their Catholic religion and 
also provided for a civil administration as a substitute for the arbi- 
trary rule of the military commandants. The measure in all prob- 
ability had a larger and more important purpose. One primary 
provision was the annexation to the Province of Quebec of all the 
territory northwest of the Ohio River and extending to the Mis- 
sissippi. This was in the nature of a countercheck against the 
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pretensions of Virginia and other colonies in exercising jurisdiction 
in this region. The administration over the enlarged province of 
Quebec might be expected to protect and foster the fur-trade interests 
centering at Montreal and in England, while at the same time oppos- 
ing the colonizing and trading projects which had their origin in 
the American colonies. This segregation of a vast area for the 
exclusive advantage of the fur-trading and Indian interests was 
the most objectionable feature of the Quebec act to the American 
colonists. When their delegates framed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the act was denounced, not for this reason, but because 
it presented proof that the tyrant King George intended to make 
the entire region west of the Alleghanies a hospitable haven for 
the Roman Catholic religion. This is at least one possible interpre- 
tation of one of the many grievances enumerated in the Declaration, 
wherein the king is condemned for abolishing “the free system of 
English laws in a neighboring province [Quebec],” and for “enlarg- 
ing its boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and fit 
instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these col- 
onies.” 

The only feature of the Quebec act to be put into operation was 
that providing for the division of the annexed territory into districts, 
with a lieutenant governor in each. The four districts were vaguely 
defined only by their administrative seats—Vincennes, Kaskaskia, 
Detroit and Michilimackinac. The authority of the lieutenant gov- 
ernor at Mackinac extended over Wisconsin, but Patrick Sinclair, 
the appointee, did not take command of that post until October, 1779. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK—CONQUEROR OF NORTHWEST 


Since the province of Quebec did not join the thirteen colonies 
in their war for independence, Wisconsin, being a part of the 
province, was nominally ranged on the British side in that struggle. 
An important result of the turmoil of war was the shutting out of 
the American traders from the Ohio Valley. Since the British manu- 
factures were little affected, and since the lines of transport across 
the sea and through the river system leading to the heart of the 
continent experienced little interruption, it was almost inevitable 
that the fur trade of the Northwest became securely lodged in the 
hands of the British merchants. Before the war American interests 
had offered a serious threat to the Canadian merchants. One New 
England Yankee, Peter Pond, in his repeated expeditions had 
traversed Wisconsin on his way to the distant Siouan tribes of the 
far West. The Indians had little comprehension of the issues which 
divided the colonies from the mother country, but they knew that 
British traders were almost the sole source of the merchandise they 
needed. The American government had meager resources with which 
to purchase the loyalty of the western tribesmen. 


On the score of economic interest the Indians had only the choice 
of allegiance to the British, whereas in 1755 they had some reason 
to suspect that continued loyalty to the French was costing them 
dearly. War increased the opportunities for raiding and pillage 
but disrupted the activities which produced a normal supply of 
furs, and consequently the influence of the merchant class acted as 
a brake upon efforts to draw the Indians into the struggle as auxili- 
aries. However, General Gage as early as October, 1775, had in- 
structed the Indian superintendent for the southern department to 
make all possible use of Indians to distress the rebellious colonists. 
The utmost the Americans could do was to secure pledges from the 
border tribes to remain neutral, and in the first two years of the 
war few acts of violence occurred in the neutral zone in the upper 
Ohio Valley. Governor Hamilton at Detroit, acting as he afterwards 
said under orders from superiors, was working diligently to make 
the neighboring tribes dependable auxiliaries, and as such they 
proved to be when, in 1777, the storm was let loose from Detroit 
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upon the frontiers of Kentucky, Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

The redoubtable Charles de Langlade was a British partisan 
leader in the Revolution as he had been on the French side in the 
previous war. Hundreds of Wisconsin warriors contributed to the 
strength of the British forces in the Northwest. The nucleus of 
this army was composed of British officers and soldiers together 
with French Canadians and more than a liberal sprinkling of 
colonial tories, such as the Girtys, but the bulk of the fighting men 
consisted of Indians. One Ohio chief complained that the British 
were using his tribesmen as “catspaws” in the war. However, 
intertribal jealousies and quarrels frequently arose, and the com- 
position of these discords taxed the ingenuity of the British agents 
and also required a lavish expenditure of “presents.” Charles 
Gautier, a nephew of Langlade, who did a great deal of recruiting 
among Wisconsin Indians in 1777, had to satisfy complaints against 
the traders as well as prevent disputes among the tribesmen from 
flaming into open war. 

This normal solidarity of the British-Indian relationship in the 
Northwest was threatened repeatedly after 1777. One subversive 
influence was the French and Spanish traders from across the Mis- 
Sissippi. In the absence of a military patrol, there was nothing to 
prevent occasional visits from these foreign traders at Prairie du 
Chien; the Indians themselves did not resent the intrusion. Then 
in 1778 France offered its official aid to the American colonies, and 
in the same year Spain declared war against England. In 1778 
George Rogers Clark, under authority from Virginia, invaded the 
Northwest, captured Kaskaskia and Vincennes, receiving a hearty 
welcome from the French habitants of the Wabash and the Illinois 
country. Other American emissaries were endeavoring to shake the 
loyalty of the northwestern tribes, but Clark was the type of frontier 
leader and fighter who could command the fear and respect of the 
savages. At a great council in Cahokia during the summer of that 
year hundreds of Indians from the upper Mississippi, including 
representatives of the Winnebago, Sauk and Foxes from southern 
Wisconsin, accepted the ‘white belt of peace” as a pledge of alliance 
and friendship with the United States. Perhaps Clark himself 
understood that little reliance was to be placed upon peace agree- 
ments ratified at councils where hundreds of savages were acting 
under the temporary spell of emotional excitement. 

The disaffection toward the British exhibited by the Indians in 
southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois was most notable among 
the Sauk and Foxes. Chief Letourneau (Blackbird) and his Mil- 
waukee band of Potawatomi were persistently averse to joining the 
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British in any of their expeditions against the American frontiers. 
On the other hand the Sioux chief Wabashaw remained steadfast 
to his British allies, and the loyalty of the Chippewa and other 
tribesmen around Lake Superior could not be impeached. 


The Capture of Vincennes 


Another blow to British prestige came in February, 1779, when 
Vincennes, which had been repossessed by the British, was surprised 
and captured by Clark, after a march across southern Illinois through 
mud and water and cold which was one of the most remarkable 
exploits of the Revolutionary War. Governor Hamilton himself was 
made prisoner, and the command at Detroit devolved upon a New 
York loyalist, Arent Schuyler De Peyster. During the remainder 
of the war the attitude of the Indians was largely determined by 
the fluctuating fortunes of the British and the Americans in the 
Northwest. Clark was never able to get together a military expedi- 
tion adequate to carry out his plan to capture Detroit. As the 
British capital of the Northwest, Detroit had uninterrupted access 
to the sources of supply on the seaboard and overseas, and therefore 
practically unlimited means to secure and hold the allegiance of 
the savage tribes. The Americans, on the contrary, after the first 
flush of enthusiasm due to Clark’s martial conquests could not fol- 
low up these initial successes with the material rewards and presents 
which made an alliance attractive to the savage. 

The British military force, including French-Canadian volun- 
teers, was too weak for an aggressive campaign against the Ameri- 
cans in the Ohio Valley, but no effort was spared to induce the 
Indian allies to make repeated raids on the border posts and settle- 
ments. With an apt understanding that they were the indispensable 
tools for the accomplishment of British strategy, the savages on 
more than one occasion exacted a very high price as bounties and 
pay for their military service. The bloodiest fighting of these last 
years was on the Kentucky borders and in the Ohio country. Two 
British-led Indian campaigns were projected against the Spanish 
on the lower Mississippi, one of them under the direction of Governor 
Sinclair. When his army assembled at Prairie du Chien, with 
the soldier-trader of that place in command, it contained Sioux under 
Chief Wabashaw and Chippewa under Chief Matchekewis, but also 
a number of more reluctant allies from the Sauk and Foxes, the 
Potawatomi and other tribes of this region. The expedition got 
under way down the river in May, 1780. General Clark with his 
Americans quickly repulsed the attack on Cahokia, and the Spanish 
at St. Louis with almost equal ease dispelled the assailants who 
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appeared in front of the blockhouses. In retaliation, a raid up 
the Mississippi was undertaken jointly by the Anglo-French and 
Spaniards, and the latter reached Prairie du Chien, but only after 
Langlade had carried away or destroyed all goods of any value. This 
was the nearest to actual invasion which Wisconsin experienced dur- 
ing the Revolution. The Milwaukee Indians under Letourneau were 
blamed for having induced the Spaniards to march overland in the 
early weeks of 1781 and capture and hold for a few hours the 
British post at St. Joseph, Michigan. 

The Wisconsin country was involved to some extent in the mili- 
tary strategy of the war and also in the retaliatory raids back and 
forth. It was part of the general objective which motivated the 
conflicting or overlapping designs of the British, Americans, French 
and Spanish. Its native inhabitants were recruited for military 
campaigns, overwhelmingly on the side of the British. Throughout 
the war period the fur trade was the dominating activity, and except 
in one or two years it suffered only the exigencies which were normal 
to that industry. Green Bay and Prairie du Chien were the two 
noteworthy centers of commerce and transportation at the begin- 
ning of the war, and they retained this distinction at the end, with 
perhaps some increased prestige for the locality at the mouth of 
the Wisconsin. 


Franklin Clarifies America’s Claims 


The land that is Wisconsin became American because of bound- 
aries defined at the treaty between the United States and England 
ending the Revolutionary War. The local inhabitants, consisting 
almost wholly of Indians, were not consulted, and had the dominant 
economic interest been made the guide Wisconsin’s area would have 
been retained in the British fur-trade dominion. Another considera- 
tion which has been made much of was Clark’s conquest of the 
Northwest, which helped fortify particularly Virginia’s ancient 
charter claims to the country northwest of the river Ohio. But the 
territory actually conquered and held by the Americans under Clark 
was limited to southern Indiana and Illinois. The interpretation 
put upon this nominal conquest was, in the end, more important than 
the conquest itself. 

Another factor, which possibly contributed more to the final 
determination than any other, was geography and the existing 
knowledge of geography. The two prominent features of the north- 
western country exhibited on all the maps were ‘“‘the chain of Great 
Lakes” and the Mississippi River. The western and northern bound- 
aries for the new American nation were one of many matters dis- 
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cussed by the group of commissioners who drafted the peace treaty 
in Paris. Possibly some of their advisers had a personal knowledge 
of the West. Franklin’s passion for knowledge gave him a more 
scientific approach to the problem than any of his fellow commis- 
sioners. But the chief reliance had to be placed upon maps. What 
was considered the latest standard map of interior America was one 
published in 1755. Although accurate as to general features, it 
lacked the sharp outlines presented through the more precise surveys 
of later years. It was particularly vague as to details of the region 
west of Lake Superior. 

Benjamin Franklin was the master mind in upholding America’s 
claims to the West. The other two American commissioners were 
John Adams and John Jay. American interests had protested when 
the Quebec act of 1774 had extended the jurisdiction of Canada over 
the region northwest of the Ohio River. Franklin insisted that the 
repeal of the extended boundary feature of this act was a necessary 
preliminary to peace negotiations. In the later discussions the 
“Canada back lands,” meaning the region bounded by the Ottawa, 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, was a convenient phrase by which the 
American commissioners defined their territorial aspirations. Had 
this demand been accepted, the entire Great Lakes basin would have 
become American. Obviously the Canadian fur-trading interests 
strongly protested against a disposition of territory which would 
have alienated all the present Province of Ontario, and the British 
ministry also took into consideration the necessity of providing homes 
for the thousands of loyalists who had refugeed in Canada during 
the war. 

The issue over boundaries never became acute. The slow progress 
of negotiations was largely due to the hampering instruction given 
by Congress that the commissioners should take no steps without 
the knowledge and concurrence of France. Franklin and Jay were 
convinced that both France and Spain were looking for opportunities 
at the peace conference to injure their great rival, England, and 
were not unwilling to place obstacles in the way of the American 
colonies rising to the full measure of a nation. Since it was to the 
advantage of England to get the American difficulties ironed out so 
as to have freer acticn is settling the graver issues with France 
and Spain, the British commissioners were instructed to show no 
fixed obstinacy in the matter of territorial concessions. | Neverthe- 
less, the boundary line between British North America and the 
United States, as finally agreed upon, yielded a large area of the 
“Canada back lands.” Great Britain gave up the thirteen colonies 
which had actually won their independence, and in addition the 
territory back of them to the Mississippi, but it is possible that some 
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shrewd British statesman recognized as a foregone conclusion that 
the back country could not have been held for long in the face of 
the aggressive backwoods pioneers who were pouring over the moun- 
tain barriers to take possession of it. 

The international boundary agreed upon in Paris in 1782 coincides 
with a portion of the outside lines which bound the state of Wis- 
consin. The Mississippi River was at that time an international 
boundary between the Spanish and the British-American possessions. 
On the north the treaty makers agreed to a general definition of a 
middle course through Lake Superior, deviating (possibly at Frank- 
lin’s suggestion) so as to keep Isle Royale on the American side, 
and thence westward to the Lake of the Woods. It was supposed 
that this line would intersect the northernmost source of the Mis- 
sissippi, but that mistake was not of practical importance since the 
Spanish territory west of the Mississippi was annexed to the United 
States through the Louisiana Purchase; moreover, this portion of the 
international boundary does not touch any part of Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
WISCONSIN AT DAWN OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Wisconsin remained a de facto part of the “British fur province” 
for at least two decades after the treaty of Paris had been ratified 
in 1783. The goods transported annually into this western wilder- 
ness were bought with British capital. A brief roll of the big men 
in the trade includes such names as Frobisher, McTavish, Fraser, 
Todd, McGill, Mackenzie, McGillivray, all British with a strong 
Seotch accent. These were some of the enterprisers, the entre- 
preneurs. The financial clearing house of the fur trade was at 
Montreal. Decisions made there were communicated to trading posts 
and Indian villages a thousand miles inland. Wisconsin’s economic 
life was largely measured in the reciprocal flow of merchandise and 
pelts between the wilderness and the great emporium on the lower 
St. Lawrence. The only threat to the monopoly of the Montreal 
merchants came from the group of Spanish-French with some admix- 
ture of Scotch who had their headquarters at St. Louis, then in 
Spanish territory. As noted, traders from this direction had fre- 
quently poached on the British-controlled Wisconsin country from 
about 1755 on. American capital did not become an important 
factor in the northwest trade until the appearance of John Jacob 
Astor toward the end of the century. 

This British commercial supremacy was based on foundations 
laid by the French. The great names in the industry, the partners 
or individuals, some of whom have just been mentioned, were on 
the membership roll of the Beaver Club of Montreal, which demanded 
as a test for admission that the applicant should have had at least 
one winter’s apprenticeship in the interior. Though some prominent 
members of the club were French-Canadians, the membership as a 
whole was not representative of the overwhelming proportion of 
French blood in the general personnel of the industry. It was par- 
ticularly true in Wisconsin that the direct representatives of the 
big firms, the “bourgeois,” as they were called, and many of the 
free-lance traders as well, were descendants of that generation which 
had been inured to the ways of the wilderness in the French regime. 

Local historians, in Wisconsin as elsewhere, in their accounts of 
the beginnings of settlement often ignored the French or the French- 
Indian altogether. The claim was made, for example, that Charlotte 
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Quisconsin Clark was “the first white woman born in Wisconsin.” 
She was born in 1819 at Fort Crawford, daughter of an American 
army officer, and married a lieutenant who afterwards rose to the 
rank of major-general in the Union army. Similarly, the early 
1830s are taken as the date of the beginning of white settlement in 
the county of which Portage ig the county seat, though Captain 
Carver in 1766 had found a Frenchman named Pinnishon domiciled 
and handling the transport of goods across the portage. Peter 
Pauquette, son of a French father and a Winnebago mother, and 
who married the daughter of a Canadian half-breed, was a famous 
interpreter and trader at the portage before the lands were opened 
for settlement. Moreover, the first land on the site of Portage 
patented to private ownership by a patent granted in 1832, had been 
occupied as a “French claim” by Augustin Grignon, member of a 
family which had several similar claims in the Fox Valley. The 
founder of this family was Pierre Grignon, who married a daughter 
of Charles de Langlade. 

The really ancient families of Wisconsin are those whose ances- 
tors arrived in the last half of the eighteenth century. The “Tank 
Cottage” at Green Bay, reputed to be the oldest house in Wisconsin, 
was built about the time the Americans were drafting the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and its first occupants were members of the 
Roy family. The Ducharmes, who intermarried with the Grignons, 
had a permanent home about this time on the site of Kaukauna. At 
Prairie du Chien during the decade following the close of the Revolu- 
tion, numerous Seotch names appear among the traders, but after 
the Americans took formal possession and surveyed and confirmed 
the land claims, the list of sixty-six property owners included such 
distinctively French names as Rolette, Gauthier, Lesard, Bouthellier, 
Courtois, Brisbois, Cadotte, Ouilmette, Lariviere, La Pointe. Some 
of these were heirs of the three men regarded as “founders” of 
Prairie du Chien as distinct from traders who had only temporary 
seats there. These three men, all of whom had Indian wives, were 
Antaya, Angé, and Giard, who were said to have made some arrange- 
ment with the commandant at Mackinac in 1781 for the purchase 
of the site of the village. Giard also acquired a grant across the 
river in the Spanish territory in what is now Iowa. One of Giard’s 
fellow adventurers was Julien Dubuque, who in 1788, at a council 
with the Foxes at Prairie du Chien, obtained a grant to work the 
mineral lands on the west side of the Mississippi, his mines having 
been the first industry of the modern city that bears his name. 

Several reasons may be advanced to explain why local historians 
seemed to exclude these and many other Frenchmen who might be 
named from the “first white settlers.” It is significant that the 
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Indians themselves made a distinction between the French and other 
Europeans. Frenchmen while on the frontier customarily adopted 
the ways of the Indian and acknowledged their offspring from Indian 
wives or consorts. Men of British stock made similar alliances, but 
when the Indians referred to “white men” they had particular refer- 
ence to those who established homes and had families of their own 
race. 


Traders Not State Builders 


The Indian and the trader made history in Wisconsin, but they 
have not generally been regarded as important contributors to the 
stable and consecutive progress of the state. Here as elsewhere, 
the frontier of the fur trade was widely removed both in distance 
and in time from the agricultural frontier. The former was always 
in steady retreat before the advance of permanent settlement. The 
trading-post era is an interesting but not the most significant chapter 
in the history of such cities as Green Bay, Ashland, Milwaukee, and 
other towns. Of the 383 cities which in 1940 had populations of 
10,000 or more, only Green Bay can claim more than casual associa- 
tions with the fur trade when it was the dominant economic interest 
of the Northwest. 

The employes of the British interests by 1800 had overlooked 
few haunts of the valuable fur-bearing animals. Jean B. Perrault, 
French-Canadian “wintering partner,” associated with one of the 
important groups operating here during the years after the Revolu- 
tion, left a literary record not only of the accounts and memoranda 
comprising a merchant’s journal, but also some valuable descriptions 
of his travels and adventures. He traveled over Wisconsin repeat- 
edly from 1783 on, and one of his posts was on the Red Cedar River 
in Dunn County. This was a dangerous area, where the Sioux and 
the Chippewa kept up a bitter warfare for years, but not even inter- 
tribal wars stopped for long the activities of the traders. 

During the British de facto occupation of Wisconsin, this region 
was relegated to a second-rate hunting ground for the choicest 
peltries. By 1800 the hunters were ranging far to the West in 
quest of prime beaver skins, which were the most prized and con- 
stituted about one-third of the total value of furs exported. One 
authority placed the relative rank in value of the fur-bearing animals 
as the beaver, otter, muskrat, marten, bear, fox, lynx, fisher (a kind 
of marten), mink, wolf, buffalo. Most of these are still listed among 
the game or predatory wild animals of Wisconsin, but while no 
general survey afforded adequate data there is evidence that the 
beaver dams were pretty well despoiled by 1800. The statistics of 
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the great fur companies show that the volume of beaver skins re- 
mained nearly stationary, though the area of the trapping grounds 
was extended westward to the Red River, indicating that the older 
grounds were yielding decreasing returns. By 1791 the peltries 
collected at Lake Superior posts, particularly Grand Portage, ex- 
ceeded those forwarded through the Prairie du Chien and Green Bay 
route, 


Boundaries Come Into Dispute 


The financial and commercial interests at London and Montreal 
had lodged a strong protest against the proposal that the upper 
St. Lawrence and the chain of lakes be made the boundary dividing 
Canada and the United States. The line ran directly through the 
middle of the “British fur province.” If trade followed the flag it 
seemed likely that Montreal would quickly lose its supremacy as 
the fur-trade capital and that the organized activities in the interior 
would be thrown into chaos. The only profitable territory left for 
British exploitation was the domain of the powerful Hudson’s Bay 
Company. , 

The lobby that objected to the boundary lines of the preliminary 
treaty in 1782 did not carry their point. The treaty as finally ratified 
seemed to be a triumph for the American commissioners. However, 
while conceding a boundary line, the British ministry did not alto- 
gether sacrifice vital commercial interests on the American side of 
that line. The Montreal petitioners were bluntly informed on the 
one hand that the value of the fur trade was not enough to be set 
off against the good will of the American colonies, but on the other 
hand it was pointed out that the Americans were not in a position 
to develop the trade of the interior. Great Britain controlled the 
seas, had the capital and the facilities for manufacturing and process- 
ing and marketing the furs, and in the final analysis the new Amer- 
ican nation was completely dependent upon Great Britain for its 
export markets. The treaty of 1783 contained no provisions for 
commercial relations. It made the colonies free and sovereign states, 
but at the same time it absolved the mother country of any obliga- 
tions to trade with them. Many of the difficulties of the American 
colonies after achieving political independence arose from the fact 
that they had not at the same time won economic independence. 
Outside of the British possessions, exports of American raw mate- 
rials had a very limited market. In consequence this export trade 
was subject to the arbitrary will of foreign powers. Likewise the 
productive enterprise of the Northwest was keyed to the fur trade, 
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and since that was dominated by the British it mattered little what 
flag floated over the trading posts. 


Formal transfer of sovereignty was symbolized when British 
garrisons retired and American troops occupied the military posts. 
This did not take place for more than a dozen years after the treaty 
of 1783, and still another decade passed before British commercial 
sovereignty began to yield before American competition. Wisconsin 
traders and Indian inhabitants adhered to the patterns of the old 
French and British regimes until the second decade of the nineteenth 
century. 


The Canadian authorities and the British commercial interests 
understood exactly why they wanted to retain control over the 
American Northwest. The loosely confederated United States, on 
the other hand, overwhelmed by the abundance of territorial pos- 
sessions, were a long time in agreeing upon some general plan for 
disposing of the region that had been annexed as a result of con- 
quest. In 1780, before the end of the Revolution, Virginia had pro- 
posed that the western lands “be disposed of for the common benefit 
of the United States,’ but not until 1784 did that state formally 
agree to surrender its claims by charter and conquest to the North- 
west. Several of the colonial charters granted in the early part of 
the seventeenth century had indicated boundaries as lines of latitude 
“from sea to sea.” The charter of 1620 to the Plymouth Company, 
under which the first settlements in Massachusetts were effected, 
granted the territory lying between the latitudes of forty degrees 
and forty-four degrees, fifteen minutes. A portion of this territory 
was later assigned to Connecticut and New York, but all three of 
these colonies continued to assert a somewhat shadowy claim to the 
western lines between these lines of latitude. Sturgeon Bay in 
Wisconsin lies close to the parallel of 44 degrees 15 minutes; con- 
sequently the Massachusetts charter claim would have covered all 
of Wisconsin south of that point. 


For the sake of harmony, all these claims were surrendered by 
1786, and the title to the western lands was vested in the whole 
nation. henceforth the Continental Congress had the authority to 
make the rules for the disposal of these lands “for the common 
benefit of the United States.” Since Wisconsin occupied the remote 
northwest corner of this national territory, it was many years before 
the rules adopted were of anything more than academic interest. 
However, the successive steps for control and disposal, as first applied 
in the southeast corner of the public domain in the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh, remained essentially the same when it became necessary to 
apply them in the northwest corner. 
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Significance of Treaty of 1783 


Nominal sovereignty over the Northwest came through the treaty 
of 1783. Actual sovereignty was limited to a narrow strip along the 
Ohio River where garrisons of soldiers commanded and enforced 
respect to the American flag. If this northwestern territory was 
to be preserved wholly as a wilderness hunting ground, the only 
further assertion of American authority needed was to expel the 
British garrisons and decide upon some policy that would give Amer- 
ican traders at least equal rights. An arrangement of this kind 
would have been eminently satisfactory to the Montreal merchants, 
who believed they had a hold on the Indian trade which could not 
be shaken by American competition. Moreover, the British govern- 
ment would have been spared the expense of maintaining military 
posts in a large portion of their “fur province.” 


Any scheme to keep the Northwest for the exclusive use of the 
Indian and the fur trader was contrary to the character of the 
English-speaking Americans, who had resolved that this country 
was to be a public domain and disposed of “for the benefit of all.” 
Disposal, sooner or later, meant occupancy and settlement by the 
whites. Soldiers who had fought for independence, scores of land 
speculators, and thousands of land-hungry pioneers were impatient 
to have the barriers against occupancy and settlement removed as 
soon as possible. 


The first of these barriers was the extinguishment of the so-called 
“Indian title.” By a process called treaty-making the tribal owners 
were persuaded to surrender portions of their hunting grounds. 
This familiar process of treaty-making continued for nearly a cen- 
tury until in all the Old Northwest only a few reservations remained 
as exclusive possessions of the red men. By treaties made in 1784, 
1785 and 1786, the Indian title was cleared from great blocks of 
land in what afterward became Ohio. The first treaty involving 
any considerable area of Wisconsin soil was arranged in 1804, long 
in advance of the era of actual settlement. 


These treaties revealed to the Indians what they had long sus- 
pected, that the Americans intended to come and lay waste the ° 
wilderness and thus at one stroke destroy the resources upon which 
the Indian and the trader depended. Thus the native tribes and 
the British commercial interests were united in the common purpose 
to hold back the invasion as long as possible. In the long succession 
of devastating raids let loose upon the American frontiers, the chief 
sources of supply for arms and ammunition were the British trading 
posts along the northwest border, and many times it was evident 
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that British subjects and renegade Americans fought alongside the 
savages. 

Beyond this general view of the process by which American 
occupation was extended over the Northwest, Wisconsin history is 
concerned with the early Indian wars chiefly as its Indian inhabitants 
contributed fighters to the red armies which swept down into the 
Ohio Valley. By 1786 efforts were being made, not without some 
encouragement from the British in Canada, to confederate all the 
northwestern tribes for resistance against American aggression. The 
purpose of this organized movement was succinctly outlined in a 
question asked of American commissioners at a council held near 
Detroit in 1793: ‘Are you fully authorized by the United States 
to continue and firmly fix on the Ohio River as the boundary line 
between your people and ours?” The country between Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi was a long way from the Ohio River, but even 
here the natives were stirred to some response to the appeal to 
preserve the entire Northwest for hunting grounds. The agents who 
went over the western country counseling confederated resistance 
met the tribes who frequented the British post at Mackinac, includ- 
ing Chippewa and Ottawa from the borders of the Wisconsin coun- 
try. The Potawatomi dwellers around the southern end of Lake 
Michigan were drawn into the alliance, and promises of cooperation 
from the Sauk and Foxes seem to have been secured. A party of 
Sauk and Foxes, possibly from. Wisconsin, aided in defeating Har- 
mar’s army near Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 1790. A shocking disaster 
to St. Clair’s army in western Ohio in November, 1791, was inflicted 
by an army of savages composed largely of Miami and Shawnee 
under the Miami chief Little Turtle. The prestige of the British and 
Indians reached a climax in the following months, and among the 
allies that gathered to resist the advance of Anthony Wayne were 
bands of Chippewa and other tribes from the upper Lakes. But 
after facing the cannon shot and musketry fire from Fort Recovery 
in June, 1794, these northern Indians incontinently deserted, and 
were not present a few weeks later when, at the battle of Fallen 
Timbers, Wayne wiped out the disgrace of St. Clair’s defeat. 

Wayne’s great campaign of 1794 supplies a convenient base-mark 
by which to remember a series of events affecting the history of 
the Northwest. While Wayne was fighting the Indians in northwest 
Ohio, John Jay was in London negotiating a treaty by which the 
northwestern posts were to be surrendered to the Americans on 
June 1, 1796. In the summer of 1795, at a great council attended 
by more than eleven hundred chiefs and warriors of the western 
tribes, Wayne secured their assent to the Greenville treaty. Twelve 
distinct tribes or groups were represented as signatories to this 
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treaty, but no delegations were present from the Sauk and Foxes, 
the Menominee, Winnebago or Sioux. Some Chippewa signers may 
be considered to have remotely represented the Wisconsin country. 
Among its other provisions, the treaty made sixteen special reserva- 
tions, most of them around existing military posts. None of these 
reservations was located in Wisconsin, the nearest being that around 
the post of Michilimackinac and another “at the mouth of. the 
Chikago river, emptying into the South West end of Lake Michigan 
where a fort formerly stood.” The formal transfer of national 
authority in the Northwest occurred when American troops occupied 
the fort at Detroit on July 11, 1796, and at Fort Mackinac in the 
following August. 


CHAPTER XV 
EVOLUTION OF WISCONSIN AS A TERRITORY 


The surrender of the British military post was an act of formal 
recognition of American sovereignty in what is now Wisconsin. 
Occupancy and settlement were as yet barred, theoretically, by the 
absence of any treaty clearing the Indian title. This statement is 
not to be construed as meaning that non-Indians in Wisconsin had 
no valid rights to land and other property. Such rights were among 
the guarantees in the treaty of 1763 and the Quebec act of 1774 
respecting the French habitants. One of the problems of the Amer- 
ican occupation was to clear up the tangle presented in the numerous 
“French grants.” The authority of precise records was seldom at 
hand, but the commissions which eventually had to pass on such 
matters were required to recognize that certain parcels of land had 
passed into private ownership because of prior acts of ownership 
and use. The Jay treaty (ratified in 1795) contained a provision 
that all settlers and traders living within the jurisdiction of the 
posts to be surrendered should continue to enjoy full rights in their 
property. The Greenville treaty of the same year, in defining the 
special reservations, recognized that the Indian title over certain 
lands had been extinguished “by gifts or grants to the French or 
English governments.” In Wisconsin the valid possessors under 
such grants were limited to the communities at either end of the 
Fox-Wisconsin waterway. Of public lands in the usual sense of 
that phrase, Wisconsin had none for disposal until after 1815. 

A study of “civil government” in Wisconsin of this period yields 
meager fruit. During both the French and British regimes the 
military commandant was responsible for peace and order and was 
the supreme judge in civil and criminal trials. After 1762 the 
nearest official of that rank was at Mackinac. In practice the repre- 
sentatives of the trading companies and members of the old families 
at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien were arbiters of the disputes 
among the habitants and frequently among the Indians as well. The 
formalities of legal procedure, when invoked at all, followed the 
pattern of the French law and custom, as guaranteed in the Quebec 
act. In the absence of political and social restraints, the Wisconsin 
of that period was a negative Utopia. 
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This situation was little affected by the withdrawal of the British 
military in 1796. A plan for the government of Northwest Terri- 
tory had been adopted by the Continental Congress, and is known 
as the “Ordinance of 1787.” Its early application was limited to 
the settlements along the Ohio River, chiefly at Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati, and to the old French communities at Vincennes and in the 
Illinois country. With the organization of Northwest Territory 
appeared courts and judges, sheriffs and the other functionaries 
associated with civil government. Local government had its formal 
beginning with the establishment of counties. The original county 
of Washington, set up.in 1788, comprised more than a third of the 
present state of Ohio, though its white inhabitants were nearly all 
concentrated about the new settlement at Marietta. Subsequent 
counties were created as the number of inhabitants justified. Gov- 
ernor St. Clair in 1790 created Hamilton County for the convenience 
of the settlers at Cincinnati; St. Clair County, comprising a large 
portion of the present state of Illinois; while the original Knox 
County had a jurisdiction that would have taken in not only Indiana 
but portions of Wisconsin as well. Since the Indians had ceded very 
little of the land in what was designated as Knox County, the 
boundary lines for that and other counties had little meaning except 
as they were drawn in anticipation of the time when additional 
Indian lands would be ceded. 

The territorial secretary, William Sargent, temporarily acting as 
governor, was in Detroit in 1796 when the post there was surren- 
dered. By his authority a new county, called Wayne, was set up as 
a means of providing local government for the territory accessible 
to Detroit. Sargent did not regard the nucleus of settlement at 
Mackinac important enough to justify a separate county for that 
area. The boundaries of the new county included areas in northern 
Ohio and Indiana and all the southern peninsula of Michigan, while 
the west line was run along the watershed dividing the streams 
flowing into Lake Michigan from those running to the Mississippi. 
The site of Chicago and the settlements at Green Bay were there- 
fore in Wayne County. The Ordinance of 1787 guaranteed, among 
other things, right of trial by jury and of “judicial proceedings 
according to the course of the common law.” If any inhabitants of 
Green Bay from 1796 to 1800 sought to avail themselves of these 
privileges, the nearest court of common pleas was the one which 
held sessions in Detroit. 


‘Emergence from Northwest Territory 


Wisconsin ceased to be a part of Northwest Territory after the. 
act of May 7, 1800, which described a north and south line approxi- 
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mating the position of the state boundary between Ohio and Indiana 
but extending north to Lake Superior. The territory east of the 
line remained the abridged Northwest Territory, embracing the set- 
tlements at Detroit and Mackinac, while all the original territory 
west of the line became Indiana Territory. The new territory in- 
cluded all of Wisconsin, and obviously the nominal jurisdiction of 
Wayne County no longer extended west of Lake Michigan. William 
Henry Harrison was the first governor of Indiana Territory, and 
the first capital was at Vincennes. A territorial census was taken, 
and the inhabitants of two Wisconsin settlements were enumerated ; 
Prairie du Chien, according to this count, had a population of 65, 
and Green Bay, 50. 

Wisconsin was a part of Indiana Territory nine years. In 1805, 
as a result of the Louisiana Purchase, the region on the west side 
of the Mississippi became American, and for a few months Louisiana 
Territory and Indiana Territory had the same governor and judges. 
In February, 1801, St. Clair County was enlarged to include all of 
Wisconsin, and one or more of the justices of the peace appointed 
for that county were the first to hold sessions of an American court 
in Wisconsin. Two of Governor Harrison’s appointments in 1802 
went to Robert Dickson and John Campbell, both of whom, as 
Kellogg notes, were British traders who had never taken the oath 
of allegiance to the American government. In the following year 
Charles Reaume was commissioned a justice for ‘La Bay, St. Clair 
County, Indiana.” These men, presumably, for all their British 
affiliations, were qualified by long knowledge of people and local con- 
ditions to dispense even-handed justice in the communities of Prairie 
du Chien and Green Bay. Under the Indiana law of 1801 the courts 
of common pleas, presided over by justices of the peace, were in 
remote areas like Green Bay virtually courts of last resort, since 
appeals from their decisions were heard only by the circuit court 
composed of the territorial judges, who did not extend their itinerant 
labors so far north. 

Other events of this time served to extend American influence 
into or close to Wisconsin’s borders. Taking advantage of the reser- 
vation made in the Greenville treaty, a detachment of United States 
soldiers was marched overland from Detroit late in 1803 and under 
the command of Captain John Whistler Fort Dearborn was built at 
the mouth of the Chicago River. In 1804 Governor Harrison assem- 
bled near St. Louis a council of chiefs and head men of the Sauk 
and Foxes. Harrison gained a great reputation as a soldier and 
politician, and no small part of his popularity was due to his con- 
summate success in negotiating land cessions with the Indians. In 
this transaction near St. Louis, says an Illinois historian (Pease), 
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“he treated with five chiefs, away from home, on a mission which 
was, at least primarily, for a different purpose; while these head 
men were befuddled by firewater, he concluded a treaty which, in 
return for an annuity of one thousand dollars, stripped the Sauk 
and Foxes of fifty million acres of land.” This land included the 
triangular wedge between the Mississippi and Illinois rivers and 
extending north to the valley of the Wisconsin. One provision per- 
mitted the Indians to live and hunt on the land as long as it was 
the property of the Federal government. Violation by the whites 
of this provision brought on the Black Hawk War of 1832. 


Pike Extends American Trade 


This treaty was one of a series, concluded in the years 1803 to 
1809, by which Harrison prepared the way for the advance of the 
pioneer into the Old Northwest. President Jefferson was also using 
the resources of the Federal government to explore and investigate 
conditions in the recently acquired Louisiana Territory west of the 
Mississippi. While Lewis and Clark were absent on their famous 
expedition up the Missouri and to the Pacific Coast, Jefferson directed 
another explorer to add to existing knowledge of the upper Missis- 
sippi. When Zebulon M. Pike in August, 1805, left St. Louis on a 
keelboat, his instructions were to discover the true sources of the 
Mississippi, to report on geographical features, Indian tribes, the 
fur trade, and sites suitable for military posts. This reconnaissance, 
like that of Lewis and Clark, had more than a purely scientific pur- 
pose. ‘We must prohibit,” declared Jefferson, “the British from 
appearing west of the Mississippi, break up all their factories west 
of Lake Michigan, nor permit them to send out traders to the Indian 
towns.” Lewis and Clark’s reports of the widening scope of opera- 
tions of the British companies extending far up the Missouri Valley 
aroused the watchful attention of President Jefferson. The power 
of the British North West Company, on both sides of the border, 
had become greater than ever when in 1804 its partners consoli- 
dated with the X Y Company, resulting in a new North West Com- 
pany. Two years later the Michilimackinac Company was projected 
by a group of interests with a special sphere of influence on the 
American side. 

Pike took eight or nine months for his tour up and down the 
Mississippi. Among the scores of lakes which dot the landscape 
of northern Minnesota, where he spent the winter, he announced 
one of them to be “the true source” of the great river, but the actual 
discovery of the source was reserved for a later explorer. Pike 
secured the assent of the Sioux chiefs to a cession of the land on 
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which Fort Snelling later was built—a reservation including a large 
part of the present Twin Cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul). He held 
numerous councils with both Indians and traders, and the promises 
made to him were put into his official report as encouraging evidence 
of a better attitude toward the American government. Nevertheless, 
his factual reports are convincing proof that the commercial attach- 
ments in this region were with the British. In his presence American 
flags replaced British emblems over trading posts, but several chiefs 
refused to throw away their British medals, indicating that their 
loyalty was capable of embracing ‘‘two Fathers.” 

His most extended sojourn on Wisconsin soil was-at Prairie du 
Chien, where he spent several days in the early part of September, 
1805. He estimated the population of the town at 370, a figure quite 
at variance from that of the territorial census of 1800. While in 
the village Pike was a guest of Henry Monroe Fisher, who two years 
earlier had received a commission as justice of the peace for St. Clair 
County, Indiana Territory. Fisher and other local citizens who 
talked with Pike had infrequent occasion to express their patriotic 
loyalty, but their daily business relations were with organizations 
that had their seats on the other side of the international boundary. 

Pike’s expedition seems to have been a factor in bringing together 
a number of traders on the American side in the previously men- 
tioned Michilimackinac Company. When he began his journey up 
the river from Prairie du Chien, Pike was accompanied by Joseph 
Renville, who had a fluent command of the Sioux language. Renville 
was a valuable subordinate of Robert Dickson, whose name and 
activities give him a place in the local history of a number of com- 
munities in the Northwest. Many of his operations were conducted 
through Prairie du Chien, and at the time of Pike’s visit he had 
posts in northern and western Minnesota. Dickson was a native of 
Scotland, and his wife was a sister of a Sioux chief, a relationship 
that contributed to his prestige as a trader among that tribe. Dick- 
son and some of his associates in the Wisconsin country and along 
the upper Mississippi, recognizing the increasing difficulties being 
put in the way of Canadian companies doing business on this side 
of the border, welcomed the opportunity to join the Michilimackinac 
Company in 1806. Ostensibly this was a rival of the North West 
Company, but at the very outset the two companies entered into a 
contract with the purpose of eliminating ruinous competition between 
the two and also of preventing conflict with American interests. A 
few years later, in 1811, a working agreement as to division of 
territory was made between the Michilimackinac Company and the 
American Fur Company which represented the dynamic and aggres- 
sive energies of John Jacob Astor. The arrangement of 1806 gave 
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to the Michilimackinac Company almost a monopoly over the fur 
trade in what is now Wisconsin, but it is significant that the prin- 
cipals in that organization were stanchly British and that the business 
headquarters of their company were at Montreal. 


CHAPTER XVI 
FORMAL TRANSFER TO UNITED STATES 


The sequence of local history in Wisconsin was not disturbed by 
the act of Congress, February 3, 1809, dividing Indiana Territory 
and placing all of what is now Wisconsin in the newly created Terri- 
tory of Illinois. For the sake of keeping the record straight it 
should be observed that for the following nine years all local courts, 
county officials and public business generally derived their immediate 
authority from or in the name of the Territory of Illinois, It is 
easy to belabor this subject too much. The territory at the census 
of 1810 had a population of about 12,000, practically all of whom 
were south of a line from St. Louis to Vincennes. To the north 
were nuclei of settlements at Peoria, Fort Dearborn, Prairie du 
Chien and Green Bay. Aside from population changes and events 
that flowed from the War of 1812, the destiny of Wisconsin was 
little affected by the new territorial status. 

The record of the territorial government in Illinois, as in Indiana, 
involved local politics, the establishment of courts, the subject of 
slavery (though that was expressly forbidden by the Ordinance of 
1787), the adjustment of land titles, the protection of the frontiers 
from Indian attacks. Congress in 1804 had authorized the estab- 
lishment of land offices at Detroit, Vincennes and Kaskaskia, but 
these offices did a very restricted business until the Indian title was 
extinguished by treaty or conquest. Governor Harrison’s ambition 
to get cessions enough to form “a considerable state” won the 
reluctant consent of the Indians in 1809 to a tract in the upper 
Wabash Valley. Of all these matters, the one that remotely con- 
cerned the inhabitants of Wisconsin was the steady encroachment 
upon the hunting grounds of the Indian tribes. 

After the British surrendered the northwestern posts in 1796, 
the American government attempted to exercise direct supervision 
over the Indian trade through what was known as the “factory 
system.” At the official trading posts, known as “factories,” the 
exchange of merchandise for furs was governed by a scale of prices 
designed to eliminate cheating and at the same time leave a margin 
of profit that would make the posts self-supporting. Alcoholic 
liquors were banned from the stocks carried at the factories. One 
of these official trading posts was established at Fort Dearborn in 
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1805 and another at Mackinac in 1809. Goods for these posts were 
supplied from the American side of the boundary and hence paid 
no customs dues. Mackinac since 1799 had been the headquarters of 
a revenue district, and goods imported through the customs house 
for the supply of the traders of the Michilimackinac Company paid 
tariffs that were supposed to give a measure of “protection” to Amer- 
ican business. Actual experience with the factory system led to its 
abandonment in 1822. British traders were strongly entrenched, 
had no compunctions over reinforcing a trade with whiskey, and had 
superior commercial methods. Natives who had access to either of 
the two systems usually preferred the better quality of British goods 
and the unrestricted supply of firewater. 

The conditions being as they were, the Wisconsin Indians and the 
majority of the white inhabitants enlisted their interests and sym- 
pathies on the British side during the second war with Great Britain. 
It is significant that John Jacob Astor, in developing his plans to 
monopolize the fur trade on the American side of the border from 
the Great Lakes to the Pacific coast, secured the cooperation of 
Montreal merchants who were to share the profits and losses, and 
the basic personnel of Astor’s company comprised men who were 
veterans of the older Canadian companies. Right up to the formal 
declaration of war, the great bulk of trade goods for the West came 
from British sources, in part without payment of customs dues, and 
the American Indian agent at Prairie du Chien in 1811 declared that 
the British had virtually a monopoly on the trade with the six thou- 
sand Indians in that district. 


Indians Continue Raids 


This British hold on the tribes of the Northwest was not seriously 
menaced by the racial and moral revival conducted by the Shawnee 
“Prophet,” who for several years, personally and through his emis- 
garies, had traveled all over the Mississippi Valley, denouncing 
drunkenness and other vices introduced by the whites and preaching 
a return to the ancient ways. The Prophet’s brother, Tecumseh, 
was the practical statesman and warrior who used this religious 
frenzy for a more immediate purpose of stopping American aggres- 
sion. As he explained his idea to Governor Harrison in 1810, he 
intended to “build a dam” against the mighty water which was about 
to overflow his people. Tecumseh’s plans received a check from 
Harrison’s army at the indecisive battle of Tippecanoe in November, 
1811, but one result of that battle was to make the Indians of the 
Northwest almost a unit in alliance with the British in the three-year 
conflict known as the War of 1812. ; 
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A band of Winnebago was blamed for having precipitated the 
attack on Harrison’s army at Tippecanoe, and warriors of this nation 
were relentless in their hostility to Americans in succeeding months. 
Hardly a tribe around the Great Lakes and on the Mississippi proved 
completely friendly to the Americans. During 1811, Winnebago, 
Potawatomi and other tribes were charged with having made raids 
on the exposed frontiers, and Governor Edwards of Illinois and 
Governor Howard of Missouri urged the recruiting of ranger com- 
panies and the building of blockhouses for the protection of the 
settlements. Wisconsin was not a safe place for anyone who showed 
sympathy for the American policy, and more than once the Indians, 
in coming upon a party of traders, robbed or murdered the Americans 
and let the British and French go free. 

The efforts of American agents to pacify the western Indians 
were almost futile in the face of the dominant influence exercised by 
the British. Robert Dickson, who had once accepted a commission 
as justice of the peace from Governor Harrison, and was one of 
the active partners in Astor’s new organization, the Southwest Com- 
pany, which was nominally American yet reinforced by Canadian 
capital and personnel, was first of all loyal to his British allegiance. 
Dickson was reported by Governor Edwards as planning to unite 
all the tribes of the upper Mississippi for a drive against the Amer- 
icans. When he returned from Canada in the late summer of 1811 
with his supply of goods for the following winter’s trade, Dickson, 
according to his own account, distributed the goods without recom- 
pense among the destitute tribes in order to counteract the promises 
of “presents” made by American agents to wean them from their 
British allegiance. 


Americans Yield at Mackinac 


The war in the West, between the Americans on the one hand 
and the hostile Indians and their British sponsors on the other, was 
fully joined several months before the official declaration of war on 
June 18, 1812. General Hull with his Army of the Northwest was 
on his march to Detroit from southern Ohio, receiving news of the 
act of Congress while enroute. British as well as American officials 
recognized that war was imminent if not inevitable, but the British 
were somewhat more forehanded than the Americans in taking mili- 
tary steps to secure a region in which their commercial dominance 
had long been undisputed. Dickson while at the Wisconsin portage 
on his way east in the spring of 1812 received a message which 
caused him to dispatch a band of Menominee to General Brock at 
Detroit, and he himself, with a larger party of Menominee, Sioux 
and Winnebago, hurried on to the British post below the Sault, and 
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a few days later these auxiliaries from Wisconsin were part of the 
British force that compelled the surrender of the American garrison 
at Fort Mackinac. The chief effect of the fall of this post was the 
encouragement it gave to the northern tribes to join in the campaign 
to drive the Americans from all the upper lakes region. 

Red allies from Wisconsin were with the British army to which 
General Hull surrendered Detroit on August 16. On the morning 
of the previous day Fort Dearborn had been evacuated, and a few 
hours later the soldiers, escorting the women and children along 
the lake shore toward Fort Wayne, were set upon and in the short 
and violent fight that ensued most of the soldiers and militia were 
slain. Potawatomi were the Indians chiefly responsible for the 
massacre, but Quaife believes that Menominee and Winnebago were 
also involved, and cites the case of a woman captive who was carried 
to a village in the vicinity of Green Bay. The most vindictive of 
the participants in the massacre was a chief, named Blackbird, from 
the Potawatomi band that had long occupied the site of Milwaukee. 

Robert Dickson was one of the British officials who exerted their 
influence over the Indians to secure the release of captives carried 
away from Fort Dearborn. One writer makes Dickson ‘fa man of 
pleasing manner and captivating address,” but that is perhaps the 
most that could be said in his favor from the American standpoint. 
Throughout the war he proved the master hand in organizing the 
British-Indian interests west of Lake Michigan. On his own credit 
he distributed liberal “presents” to keep hesitant chiefs in line, and 
though he was repaid for these advances he was nonetheless deserving 
of great credit for the tremendous energy and zeal he displayed in 
behalf of the fur-trading interests of the West. His first loyalty was 
to the Indian trade, and in his knowledge of Indian character and in 
his mastery of the skills involved in trading practices he had few 
peers. Late in the war his administration of the Indian department 
brought him into collision with the British army officers, and when 
the commander at Fort Mackinac called him an “insidious, intriguing, 
dangerous, yet despicable character,” the harshness of these epithets 
was hardly a calm and unprejudiced opinion. 


The governor-general of Canada held Dickson in such esteem for 
“his courage, his perseverance, his integrity and zeal for the service” 
that he made him, early in 1813, deputy superintendent for all the 
Indians in this western territory. In that capacity he held confer- 
ences with leaders among all the tribes west of Lake Michigan, but 
in arousing their martial spirit he sought to direct it against Amer- 
ican forces in the field rather than against defenseless settlements. 
It is evident, also, that he tried to maintain “business as usual” in 
the fur trade so far as war conditions would permit. Dickson’s 
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work was an important supplement to the inspiring example and 
leadership of Tecumseh in summoning the Indians of the west to 
the British colors for one mighty effort against American aggression. 


Black Hawk and his Sauk warriors from the Mississippi had 
joined Tecumseh in the first attack on Fort Meigs in April, 18138, and 
several bands of the Potawatomi and some of the Menominee also 
participated in the unsuccessful siege of that American outpost on 
the Maumee. It was characteristic of Indian auxiliaries that they 
had little staying power, and were unfitted for a campaign of more 
than a few weeks’ duration. Hundreds of Tecumseh’s followers 
deserted after the Fort Meigs siege, and the British commander was 
unable to resume the offensive against Harrison until the arrival 
of the savages which Dickson had recruited in Wisconsin. A part 
of these recruits marched from Chicago to Detroit, and Dickson him- 
self followed along the Mackinac route with a force of about 600 
comprising Menominee, Winnebago and Chippewa for the greater 
part, also about a hundred Sioux and a few Sauk and Foxes. These 
auxiliaries from the Wisconsin and adjacent country made up the 
largest part of the army which General Proctor in August, 1813, 
attempting to break through the American line across northern Ohio, 
hurled against Fort Stephenson, then defended by less than two 
hundred men under Major Croghan. The beating off of this British- 
Indian army was the most memorable triumph of American arms 
on land during the entire war. A few weeks after Fort Stephenson 
came Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, and in the following month the 
battle of the Thames, where the death blow was struck to British 
and Indian prestige in the Northwest. 


British Rule Lapses on Wisconsin Soil 


More than a year and a half elapsed before the dominion sym- 
bolized by the British flag terminated in Wisconsin. Encouraged 
by the successes of Harrison and Perry, several expeditions were 
dispatched through Illinois and up the Mississippi for the purpose 
of overaweing the hostile Indians. After Tecumseh’s death the 
strength of the Indian confederation was measured only by the con- 
tinued hostility of the individual tribes that could be held loyal to 
the British cause. Many of the Potawatomi and Sauk and Foxes 
were inclined to be non-aggressive if not pacific. But for the 
resourcefulness of Dickson in countering every move made by the 
Americans, the Wisconsin country might have been detached from 
the British allegiance fully a year before it was. 

At Dickson’s request large quantities of goods were sent from 
Montreal in the fall of 1813 to be distributed as presents to secure 
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the active allegiance of the western tribes. Dickson himself, with a 
small company of militia whom he had recruited from unemployed 
voyageurs at Mackinac, made a winter camp on an island in Lake 


Winnebago near present Oshkosh, and from that point conducted 


his commercial and diplomatic negotiations with near and distant 
tribesmen, particularly trying to hold in line the bands of the Potawat- 
omi at Milwaukee and on the border of the Illinois country who were 
being tampered with by American agents. In the following spring, 
after conferring with his agents, Michael Brisbois and Joseph Rolette, 
at Prairie du Chien and collecting a force of about 300 Menominee, 
Sioux and Winnebago, Dickson set out for Mackinac, where during 
the summer he helped repel the American attack on that post. 


During his absence from Wisconsin, a flotilla of barges carried 
a small army of Americans, under the command of General William 
Clark, governor of Missouri Territory (a former member of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, and a brother of George Rogers Clark), up 
the Mississippi and reached Prairie du Chien on June 2, 1814. From 
reports of American and British officers during this year it is evident 
that a considerable settlement existed at the mouth of the Wisconsin. 
The fur trade was of course the primary economic resource of the 
villagers, but around the town on the level lands were flourishing 
field crops. These were faintly visible signs of a stable civilization. 
A very few of the residents had British names, but even they had 
to rely for communication upon a patois of French. In language 
and manners the community was thoroughly French. The American 
Indian agent:there had been Nicolas Boilvin. 


The arrival of General Clark was a signal for the hasty departure 
of the militiamen whom Dickson had left for a guard, and the ware- 
house of the Michilimackinac Company was occupied by the Ameri- 
cans until better quarters were built. On an Indian mound included 
in the grounds of the Dousman estate, now one of the show-places of 
Prairie du Chien, was erected Fort Shelby, the first American mili- 
tary post in Wisconsin. This fort comprised the characteristic block- 
house at two angles, connected by a stockade eight feet high, and 
inside were the barracks and storehouse and other structures required 
by the garrison. A sort of fence, called chevaux de frise, protected 
the passageway from the stockade to the bank of the Mississippi. The 
ordnance comprised several cannon mounted in the walls. One of 
the barges in the river was a floating fortress, with one six-pounder 
mounted on the main deck besides several smaller guns. While the 
work was under construction General Clark returned to St. Louis, 
leaving Lieutenant Joseph Perkins in command of the garrison of 
sixty-odd regulars and a larger number of volunteers, some of whom, 
however, left as their enlistments expired. 
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The fort was completed before word of the capture of Prairie du 
Chien reached the British commander at Mackinac. Fort Shelby 
blocked the main line of communication to the upper Mississippi, 
and threatened to interrupt the flow of trade to Montreal. The Amer- 
icans had regained all the region from Detroit to the Ohio, including 
Lake Erie, so that the British fur brigades were limited to the old 
French route by way of the Ottawa River. But Mackinac and the 
Sault, with lakes Superior and Michigan, were safe in British hands, 
and there still seemed a chance that the expected peace treaty might 
restore this portion of the fur province to the British and Indians. 
A more impelling reason for driving the Americans away from the 
mouth of the Wisconsin was the need for protecting the habitations 
and hunting grounds of the tribes who supplied the greater part of 
the British forces in the Northwest. Contemptuous opinions were 
expressed by British commanders as to the reliability of their red 
auxiliaries, but no important expedition was undertaken without 
them. Though an Indian ally added nothing to fighting efficiency, 
it would have been a serious error, as Quaife shrewdly concludes, to 
have treated him so as to make him an enemy. To leave the Wis- 
consin tribes at the mercy of the American invaders who had 
appeared at Prairie du Chien was a course not to be considered for 
a moment. 


Redcoats Descend Wisconsin River 


Consequently a relief expedition was started from Mackinac just 
a week from the receipt of the news. Its commander was William 
McKay, a veteran of the Northwest fur trade. Of his personnel and 
equipment, first honors were to go to the gunner, Sergeant James 
Keating, and a single piece of cannon, a three-pounder. On the way, 
at Green Bay and the portage, McKay’s force was augmented until 
he had 120 white men, nearly all volunteers, and about 400 Indians 
who, as McKay later reported, proved “perfectly useless.” It is 
Significant that the men who did the work of recruiting or who 
accepted minor posts of command were for the most part represen- 
tative of the conspicuous families of the French-British era in Wis- 
consin. The list included Thomas G. Anderson and Joseph Rolette, 
early associates of Dickson at Prairie du Chien, Pierre and Augustin 
Grignon and Jacques Porlier of the Green Bay district. 

On July 19, the third day after McKay appeared with his British 
and Indians before Fort Shelby, Lieutenant Perkins agreed to terms 
of surrender. If the Indian allies were useless, as McKay declared, 
there was no marked disparity in numbers between the Americans 
and the British. The former had a well built stockade and a gunboat 
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in the river, but Perkins’ report indicates that the gunboat retired 
down the river after ammunition ran low and that the garrison in 
the fort had no water supply. The worst havoc was caused by 
Sergeant Keating and his single piece of cannon, which apparently 
was worth more than the battery of guns possessed by the Americans. 
Just a month after the Americans had occupied it, Fort Shelby 
became a British post, and was promptly renamed Fort McKay. 

McKay, having no means of caring for the prisoners, and being 
too humane to turn them over to his untrustworthy allies, released 
them on parole and they reached St. Louis in August. The gunboat, 
which had cut its moorings during the siege, arrived at the Missis- 
sippi rapids at what is now Rock Island just at the close of a san- 
guinary engagement, in which the chief Black Hawk and his Sauk 
warriors halted the progress up the river of several boatloads of 
American regulars and militia intended to reinforce Fort Shelby. 
About a month later another expedition from St. Louis, this one 
under the command of Major Zachary Taylor, attempted to break 
the barrier to the British dominion on the upper Mississippi. This 
time the Sauk and Foxes at Rock Island were reinforced by a 
detachment from the garrison at Fort McKay together with a horde 
of other savages from the up-river district. Again Sergeant Keating © 
and his cannon carried off the principal honors of the day, and even 
after the boats had turned downstream the gun was dragged along 
shore to keep up its murderous fusillade. 

The treaty ending the second war with Great Britain was signed 
at Ghent in December, 1814. The treaty made no change in inter- 
national boundaries, and the situation of the Indians was to remain 
as it had been in 1811. Fort McKay and all of Wisconsin continued 
to be forbidden ground for Americans five months after the signing 
of the treaty. The peace news was carried up the river from St. 
Louis on the gunboat which had played a not altogether glorious part 
in the siege of Fort Shelby. It arrived at Prairie du Chien about 
the middle of May, and on the 20th of that month orders came from 
Mackinac directing the immediate evacuation of the British garrison. 
Mackinac itself was not formally turned over to the Americans until 
July 15. j 

No formal transfer, apparently, of Fort Shelby-McKay took place; 
the British garrison merely departed, and a day or so later fire 
destroyed the fort. The American regime was extended over Wis- 
consin gradually. No severe reprisals were exacted from citizens or 
Indians for taking the side of the British. Joseph Rolette had to 
leave Prairie du Chien for a time, and Michael Brisbois, who in 1815 
completed a stone house which was to remain one of the historic 
landmarks, was arrested and taken to St. Louis, and when the Amer- 
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ican soldiers arrived in 1816 they commandeered the house for army 
use. 

The “free trade” principle which with some modifications had 
opened the northwest country on equal terms to Canadian and Ameri- 
can traders was curtailed by an act of Congress in 1816 which 
excluded foreigners from engaging in the fur trade within the 
boundaries of the United States. But the change to American finan- 
cial and administrative control had been initiated before the war. 
The new law made Astor and his American Fur Company dominant, 
but there was nothing in the legislation to prevent the hiring of the 
ablest veterans from the old Michilimackinac and North West com- 
panies, so that the working personnel, from managers to voyageurs, 
was little changed. Many subordinates did not go through the for- 
mality of renouncing their old allegiance. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
FORT CRAWFORD AND PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 


The Wisconsin country by 1815 had absorbed only a very dilute 
mixture of English-American language, law and manners. Words 
spoken in ordinary intercourse from one end of the Fox-Wisconsin 
Valley to the other were French or the various native dialects. An 
American official who knew only his own tongue needed an inter- 
preter at every turn. Wisconsin was not an empty wilderness at 
the beginning of the American era, but on the contrary had a back- 
ground of mingled European and aboriginal relationship for more 
than a century. The thread of this older relationship has not disap- 
peared from the fabric of twentieth century Wisconsin. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites in one of his books on Wisconsin emphasized the fact 
that the background was not obliterated in the modern state when 
he developed his theme of “the Americanization of a French settle- 
ment.” 

The routine in the lives of the ‘old settlers” was not rudely dis- 
turbed by the first events in the process of Americanization. Nicholas 
Boilvin, the “judge of the peace” at Prairie du Chien, and Charles 
Reaume, ‘‘juge a paix,’ at Green Bay, known as the “jack-knife 
judge” because a summons issued by him was usually accompanied 
by his jack-knife as his symbol of authority, were agents of the 
Territory of Illinois but wrote out their orders and other official 
papers in French. A contemporary of these was Jacques Porlier of 
Green Bay, whose name is attached to hundreds of documents, from 
land claims to marriage certificates, and who is said, on performing 
a marriage ceremony, to have read the service in English without 
understanding a word of it, and then, for the satisfaction of his own 
conscience, followed it with the French version. The bulk of Wis- 
consin’s early archives was written in French, and that tongue had 
good claim to be considered the vernacular until after 1830. The 
literary output of both English and American writers in the first 
half of the nineteenth century is often heavily weighted with French 
phrases employed as a parade of sophistication, but Wisconsin writers 
who have portrayed their characters with a voluble Gallic fluency 
may be absolved from any charge of affectation. Descendants of the 
ancient families, still found along the Fox-Wisconsin Valley, are 
not the only inheritors of the old French traditions. That is an 
inheritance which is cherished by the state as a whole. 
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The French habitants and the Indians had set the tempo of their 
existence to that of the wilderness. Left alone, they would have 
conserved the wilderness conditions almost indefinitely. Here and 
there a few individuals or families had well built houses, possessed 
books, china and furniture that exhibited the craftsmanship of the 
old world, and preserved a precarious grip on the culture of the mind 
and the spirit. Nevertheless, the economic and cultural level of the 
people as a whole was only a stage or two above that of the Indians. 
The progress of transformation of the Wisconsin, which Thwaites 
called “Americanization,” depended upon the impacts and influences 
from the tide of settlement rapidly moving to this last section of 
the Old Northwest. 


Wisconsin Detached from Illinois 


Though Wisconsin was a part of the Territory of Illinois until 
1818, the territorial governor was a mere figurehead in the affairs of 
this northern region compared with Lewis Cass, who as governor of 
the Territory of Michigan was also superintendent of Indian affairs 
among all the tribes around Lake Michigan. The regulation of tribal 
interests around Prairie du Chien was more frequently assumed by 
the Missouri governor, William Clark, than by the Illinois governor. 
Official orders affecting this locality were of course issued over the 
signature of the Illinois governor. Thus Agent Boilvin at Prairie 
du Chien posted a notice under date of October 29, 1815, calling atten- 
tion to orders received from Governor Edwards prohibiting persons 
from carrying liquor to the Indians, on pain “of being chased from 
the place if he is taken a second time.” 

Lewis Cass, a native of New England, had lived in Northwest 
Territory since early manhood, and as much as any man of his time 
understood and exemplified the growing power of the West in the 
nation. In season and out, he called attention to the wealth and 
_ resources of the Northwest, and during the decade following the 
War of 1812 he largely shaped the Indian policy of the government. 
Writing to the secretary of war in June, 1815, he warned that “the 
privilege which British traders have heretofore enjoyed of carrying 
on a lucrative commerce with the Indians” must be curtailed, other- 
wise the earlier conflicts against American authority on the border 
would recur, and it was his belief that the British intended to employ 
the ‘“‘same systematick course of measures” as they had before 1812. 
The Indians had not been broken of their old habits of paying annual 
visits to the British post at Malden, on the east side of the Detroit 
River, where the lavish hospitality accorded them was sufficient to 
keep them good customers of the Canadian traders for the following 
season. 
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Cass’ recommendations for measures to prevent the Canadian 
interests from encroaching on the American fur-trade provinces 
fitted very conveniently into the plans of John Jacob Astor, who as 
early as 1808, when the American Fur Company was incorporated, 
aimed at a monopoly of the fur trade in the United States and 
wherever else he could profitably extend his organization. In one 
of his letters about this time, Astor reveals his intention to “take 

hold of the whole” trade in the Great Lakes region. 

Before any policy had been matured for administering that portion 
of the Northwest closest to British influence, the government had 
taken the traditional steps for reoccupying the country by setting 
up military posts. On June 20, 1815, the acting secretary of war, 
with the approval of President James Madison, recommended the> 
establishment of an Indian agency together with a “factory” and 
a military garrison on the Fox River near Green Bay. Instructions 
immediately were issued to carry out this recommendation, and at the 
same time the intention was expressed to establish a similar military 
post and factory during the fall of the same year at Prairie du Chien. 
These plans were not carried out immediately. Fort Mackinac, the 
‘key position in the chain of upper lakes, was not surrendered by the 
British until July, 1815. The expeditions for the reoccupation of 
the territory west of Lake Michigan got under way in the summer 
of 1816. Troops arrived at the mouth of the Chicago River on July 
4 for the purpose of rebuilding Fort Dearborn. A flotilla of four 
vessels, carrying artillery and infantry, under command of Colonel 
Miller, came from Mackinac and was piloted among the islands and 
shoals of Green Bay by Augustin Grignon, arriving at the mouth 
of the Fox River in the early days of August. Two companies of 
infantry and two of artillery remained under command of Col. 
Talbot Chambers, and before the onset of winter buildings for bar- 
racks and a stockade had been erected on the west side of the river. 
To this post was given the name Fort Howard, in honor of Gen. 
Benjamin Howard. 


Indians Brought Under Liquor Ban 


Prairie du Chien was reoccupied by American troops somewhat 
earlier than either Chicago or Green Bay. The Indian agent Boilvin 
on June 23, 1816, reported that United States troops arrived at the 
Prairie on the 20th and that on the following day “they commenced 
regulating the village by requiring of the traders here to show their 
licenses.” In the absence of a license, goods were seized. The prohi- 
bition against “liquoring’’ Indians was neither then nor later im- 
partially enforced. Infractions of the law did not constitute a major 
offense against traders otherwise in good standing. The usual phrase- 
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ology of a trader’s license bound the licensee specifically to obey the 
instructions “prohibiting the sale of ardent spirits to Indians,” but 
complaints were made against several of the well known merchant 
traders at Prairie du Chien that they were lax in observance of the 
regulation. 

The six companies of a rifle regiment which came up the Missis- 
sippi in June, 1816, to Prairie du Chien were under the command of 
General Thomas A. Smith, commander of the Western Department. 
He remained only long enough to give general directions as to the 
location of the fort and for ‘the regulation” of the local population. 
The officer in immediate command was Col. William Sutherland Ham- 
ilton, who left about the 1st of September and was succeeded by Cap- 
tain Willoughby Morgan. Dr. P. L. Scanlan, Prairie du Chien’s con- 
temporary historian, asserts that Captain Morgan “practically. 
planned and built” the first fort. Construction work was begun on 
July 3 and was finished in October. The fort was named in honor of 
William H. Crawford, then secretary of war. Of the officers in 
nominal or actual command at Fort Crawford in its early years, the 
one who was most frequently in conflict with the civilian population 
was Col. Talbot Chambers, who came down from Fort Howard in 
1817 and remained as the ranking officer until 1826. He quarreled 
with the traders, was contemptuous of the French habitants, and as 
consolation for the loneliness of a frontier post indulged in drink 
. beyond the lax standards of that time. 


The Building of Fort Crawford 


The first or “log” Fort Crawford stood on approximately the 
same site as the old Fort Shelby-McKay. It was almost in the heart 
of the old village, near the warehouses of the fur traders, and occupied 
ground from the landing place on the Mississippi extending back to 
the “slough” or Marais St. Friole, which practically made an island 
of the old village site, to the east of which was the level flood plain 
on which were the “farm lots,” bounded by the chain of bluffs. An 
army engineer, Stephen H. Long, in the course of a trip up the 
Mississippi in 1817, selecting sites for new posts and inspecting those 
already established, measured Fort Crawford. It was a square, 340 
feet on each side, only one side consisting of a palisade of upright 
logs, the storehouses, barracks, and other buildings forming the outer 
walls ofthe other three sides. There were two blockhouses, each 
rising to a height of two stories, one at the northwest and the other 
at the southeast corner. All material was of wood except the maga- 
zine, the stone walls of which were four feet thick. During seasons 
of high waters the log fort was almost untenable, and in 1826 the 
troops had to withdraw entirely for a month. In 1829 a new site 
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was selected on the higher ground east of the “slough.” The officer 
in command who selected the site was Major Stephen Watts Kearny, 
one of many officers stationed here who later achieved high military 
distinction. The construction of the new fort, known as rock Fort 
Crawford, was long drawn out, and was not finished until 1835. 
These military posts in Wisconsin, and the one built several years 
later near St. Anthony Falls on the upper Mississippi (Fort Snelling), 
had functions to perform. At that time the government did not have 
a clear-cut policy for administering the vast areas that had been 
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brought under national sovereignty. It would have been an extreme 
example of paternalism for the government to maintain a garrison 
for the protection of an agricultural frontier which as yet was hun- 
dreds of miles distant. Certainly the families of mixed French and 
Indian blood were inured to the hazards of wilderness existence, and 
the official attitude was that they were not “white” people anyhow. 
The advance of the dominant European races across the North Amer- 
ican continent exhibited alternations of ruthlessness and forebear- 
ance which brought suffering and retribution first to one and then 
to the other side in the struggle. 

The forts established before the Revolution on the upper Ohio 
were reputedly intended to resist the encroachment of the French. 
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They served an important auxiliary purpose in protecting British 
traders and as outposts for the land speculations in which prominent 
Englishmen and Americans (including members of the Washington 
family) were financially interested. After the Revolution every 
successive administration was under pressure to take energetic meas- 
ures against the British and their Indian allies, who were a source 
of danger to every settlement north of the Ohio. Possibly too much 
credit for perspicacity has been given to Pontiac and Tecumseh, since 
even the dullest Indian must have recognized that the back-country 
pioneers moving over the Alleghany barriers, partly under the impetus 
of their own home-seeking desires or with the encouragement or 
guidance of speculative entrepreneurs, were as indifferent to boun- 
daries as a glacier. The irresistible character of this movement was 
the factor which nullified the benevolent professions of the govern- 
ment toward the Indian tribes. A cursory examination of the 
ponderous volume which contains all the treaties negotiated with 
the Indians up to 1870 indicates that scarcely a foot of land any- 
where in the Mississippi Valley was not at some time guaranteed, 


“as long as grass grows and water runs,” for occupancy by a resident 
tribe. 


Indian Policy of Harrison and Adams 


The friends of William Henry Harrison boasted of his remarkable 
ability and success in obtaining land cessions from the Indian tribes. 
His treaties abounded in long and solemn phrases, and while he 
executed and signed many of them, in a letter to the secretary of 
war he acknowledged that in their mutual relations across the fron- 
tiers, “the Indian always suffers, the white man never.” Moreover, 
he confided, “This partiality has not escaped their [Indians’] pene- 
tration and has afforded them an opportunity of making the proudest 
comparisons between their own observance of treaties and that of 
their boasted superiors.” 

Another American who was deeply concerned about formulating 
a definite Indian policy was John Quincy Adams. In an address in 
1802 he asserted that the Indian right of possession rested on a 
questionable basis: “Their cultivated fields, their constructed habita- 
tions, a space of ample sufficiency for their subsistence, and whatever 
they had annexed to themselves by personal labor, was undoubtedly by 
the laws of nature theirs. But what is the right of a tribesman to 
the forest of a thousand miles over which he has accidentally ranged 
in quest of prey?” 

The Indian treaty in nearly every case involved a surrender by 
a tribe not only of definite areas of the hunting range but not 
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infrequently more restricted village sites and improvements. Many 
of the treaties included provisions whereby the government was given 
a foothold in the Indian country. This was a recognition that the 
white man had a responsibility in policing the Indian country, but 
it was also a look ahead to the time when a military garrison at a 
strategic point would be available to protect settlements that had 
pushed up close to the treaty lines. In the Harrison treaty of 1804, 
whereby the Sauk and Foxes agreed, when required to do so, to 
retire from the lands in the angle made by the Wisconsin and Missis- 
sippi rivers, they also agreed to cede a tract not more than two miles 
square for a military post above the junction of these rivers either 
on the east or the west side. Apparently this was the authority 
under which the army acted when it built Fort Shelby and later Fort 
Crawford, but among other complaints at the arbitrary conduct of 
Fort Crawford officials it was charged that when General Smith came 
to Prairie du Chien he and his subordinates ignored the property 
lines which the villagers claimed under a prior Indian grant of 1781, 
going so far as to include in the military reservation part of the 
old cemetery. 

The value of forts on the upper Mississippi in protecting the 
front of agricultural settlements in southern Illinois and Missouri 
was probably a minor motive affecting the decision to establish such 
posts. It is noteworthy that Fort Crawford and Fort Howard were 
located at the only considerable settlements in Wisconsin at the 
time, and at old centers of the fur trade, where for a century or more 
the tribesmen of the Northwest had been accustomed to rendezvous 
for commercial intercourse with the whites. They were likewise 
centers of British influence, and until after 1815 an American was 
distinctly an alien. Whatever the motives leading to their establish- 
ment, it is evident that the important functions of Forts Crawford 
and Howard were to be exerted in the direction of enforcing the 
Americanization process in these traditionally French and British 
strongholds. Incidentally at the same time they were reinforcing 
the growing power of John Jacob Astor and his American Fur 
Company. 

For several years after 1815, three rather distinct interests were 
competing for the Indian trade. One of these was the North West 
Company, strongly Canadian and Scotch in origin, but which about 
1811 had come to terms with Astor for a division of the trade on 
both sides of the international boundary. During the war some 
of its posts had been re-established in the United States, but by the 
spring of 1816 this company was no longer able to continue compe- 
tition with the Astor organization. Astor was already a powerful 
figure in American finance and was in frequent correspondence with 
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James Monroe, then secretary of state and soon to succeed Madison 
as President. Among lesser political figures who willingly supported 
the upsurge of American enterprise was Lewis Cass. 

The report of the secretary of war, Crawford, at the opening 
of Congress in December, 1815, reveals the difficulties in the way 
of shutting out all British traders from intercourse with the north- 
western and western tribes until the United States was prepared 
to supply an equivalent service in trade goods with forts and soldiers 
to enforce the regulations. Writing to Monroe about this time, Astor 
spoke of tentative arrangements for conducting operations in the 
United States in cooperation with Canadian interests, but he also 
foresaw the possibility of legislation forbidding British participa- 
tion on the American side, in which event he was prepared to conduct 
business on his own resources, “provided we have use of Canadian 
boatmen, as our citizens will not submit to the hardships and habits 
of living which they have to endure.” 

In February, 1816, a bill was introduced for amending the older 
act of 1802 to regulate the Indian trade. The Annals of Congress 
tell little about this measure beyond the fact that it passed both 
houses without record vote and became a law April 29. The act 
on its face was a thoroughgoing “protection”? measure, prohibiting 
foreigners from introducing goods across the border or conducting 
trade with Indian tribes anywhere within the United States. A 
reading of the act makes it clear that any serious intention of 
enforcing it necessitated the establishment of frontier military posts. 
The founding of Forts Crawford and Howard a few months later 
may be regarded as a direct issue of this legislation. In one section 
of the act, the President was authorized to use the military for 
enforcement “‘so far as it [the act] relates to seizure of goods to be 
sold to, or articles already purchased from the Indians, or to the 
arrest of persons charged with violating its provisions.” Any 
foreigner coming into a region occupied primarily by Indians was 
liable to arrest and other penalties unless he had a passport, issued 
by a governor, a commanding officer of the nearest military post, or 
some other person authorized by the President to give such passport. 
The enforcement of this provision obviously depended in large 
measure upon the discretion of local officials. Astor is believed to 
have obtained special consideration for some of the key men who 
were indispensable to his organization and who had not renounced 
their British citizenship. The necessity of overlooking some technical 
violations of the law contributed to the harassment of the com- 
manding officers at Fort Crawford, and was one source of the fre- 
quent complaints that the army rule was arbitrary. 
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Astor Aspires to Fur Monopoly 


Astor’s American Fur Company quickly eliminated competition 
from the Canadian companies, and enjoyed easy preeminence among 
the various individuals or groups of independent traders. The third 
competitor for the Indian trade, and the most formidable obstacle 
to Astor’s ambitions for a monopoly, was the government-controlled 
“factory system,’ which had been set up by Congress while Wash- 
ington was still President. Wherever a military post was set up on 
the frontier, there or near by was a “factory,” whose superintendent, 
the factor or agent, had charge of the only “official” trading post for 
the interchange of goods between the Indians and the whites. John 
W. Johnson, appointed as the factor at Prairie du Chien, arrived 
there a month ahead of the troops and had his trading post in full 
operation long before Fort Crawford was completed. His boat was 
loaded with $25,000 worth of merchandise, and before this could 
be arranged in rented quarters and hastily erected warehouses Indian 
customers crowded in from the villages for miles around and on both 
sides of the Mississippi. His regulations permitted him to sell to 
traders at ten per cent above cost. The names of some of these 
trader customers, gathered from the old records by Dr. Scanlan, are 
of special interest. One was Solomon Juneau, later to become known 
as the “father of Milwaukee.” A. P. Van Meter and Jesse W. Shull, 
also on the list, were pioneers of the lead district in southwestern 
Wisconsin and northwestern Illinois. These men evidently found it 
profitable to secure some of their wares from the government factory, 
though Juneau, either then or shortly afterward, was the Milwaukee 
agent for the American Fur Company. 

The government factor was instructed to limit his dealings with 
the Indians, the wards of the nation; his schedule of prices was based 
on costs, the customers were to be paid a fair price for their pelts, 
and the relationship on the whole was to impress the tribesmen with 
the benevolent and just attitude of the government. A fundamental 
principle of the experiment was that it was to be conducted on a 
non-profit basis. The regular deficits occurring in the reports of 
operations were a strong argument in persuading Congress to dis- 
continue the system. The factory at Prairie du Chien, as Scanlan 
has shown, transacted a big volume of business, usually with a 
narrow margin of profit, and this in spite of the fact that it was 
ringed around by the booths of the independent traders and in the 
face of competition that was not always scrupulous. The opposi- 
tion of the trading interests was understandable, while the Indians 
themselves often preferred to be cheated by their old friends rather 
than accustom themselves to the schedules at the ‘‘factory.’’ The 
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relative success of this trading post has been attributed to Johnson’s 
veteran experience as a trader and to his marriage with a Sauk 
woman, but other traders had temporary or permanent Indian wives, 
and, what was more important, they represented the traditions and 
practices of the old regime in which the French and British personnel 
were dominant. Astor in building up the American Fur Company 
drew upon this personnel to fill positions from agents down to 
voyageur,; took advantage of the legal bulwark excluding competition 
from across the international border; and finally encouraged the 
systematic campaign against the factory system until it was dis- 
solved under the act of Congress of May, 1822. 

The American Fur Company at no time had a monopoly in the 
fur trade. Strong competition came from the interests centered at 
St. Louis, and scores of individuals and smaller groups claimed the 
status of “independents.” As a rule the trader got his trade goods 
on credit, and his relationship with the creditor was not ended until 
he settled up at the end of the season. This relationship did not 
prevent a considerable measure of independence, and in the years 
before the fur trade passed its peak, about 1830, some of the inde- 
pendent traders, like James H. Lockwood at Prairie du Chien, enjoyed 
prosperity and influence quite apart from their outside connections. 
It is nonetheless noteworthy that most of the conspicuous men in 
the Wisconsin pre-territorial era held some position in the commercial 
hierarchy of the American Fur Company. The warehouse and offices 
and docks of the company at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien were: 
more accurately the center of life and trade in the town than the 
military post. As long as white residents in Wisconsin, outside the 
military garrisons, made their “living” directly or indirectly from 
the Indian trade, there was scarcely a locality, from Milwaukee to 
Chequamegon Bay, from the valley of the Chippewa to Green Bay, 
which did not acknowledge the commercial hegemony of the far- 
flung Astor organization, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
ILLINOIS-WISCONSIN BOUNDARY COMPROMISE 


The act of Congress of April 18, 1818, known as the Illinois 
enabling act, set up conditions under which Illinois could become a 
state. The Illinois convention on August 26 accepted the conditions, 
and on December 38 following, Congress, by resolution, declared 
Illinois a member of the Union. 

The admission of Illinois as a state was of immediate concern to 
about 40,000 people who were largely concentrated at the southern 
end of the state. Peoria on the Illinois River was a trading post 
among the Indians, linked with similar establishments in the upper. 
Mississippi Valley. Fort Dearborn belonged in the region of the 
Great Lakes. A rational development of states according to geog- 
raphy and economics might properly have considered the regions 
bordering the Great Lakes distinct from those in the Ohio Valley. 
Some such idea may have been in the minds of the members of the 
Continental Congress who drew up the Ordinance of 1787. Since 
the men who drafted the Ordinance were residents of the seaboard, 
not one of whom probably had ever been west of the Alleghanies, 
their prospective subdivision of the territory into states was prompted 
by what they could see on one of the crude maps of the time. It 
was their decision that not less than three, nor more than five, states 
be formed out of the territory. If three states were to be formed, 
two dividing lines were required, one running north from the mouth 
of the Great Miami and the other starting at the mouth of the Wabash 
and following that river as far as Vincennes, thence north to Canada. 
These are approximately the lines dividing Ohio from Indiana and 
Indiana from Illinois. With the possibility of five states being 
erected, the authors of the Ordinance, taking another look at the 
map, proposed an east and west line touching the southern tip of 
Lake Michigan; this was to be the southern boundary for each of 
the two northern states. Such a line would not have been far from 
the watershed separating the streams flowing to the Ohio from those 
emptying into the Great Lakes. If any considerations as to physi- 
ographic provinces had weight with the drafters of this section of 
the Ordinance, it may be assumed that they contemplated putting 
all the drainage basin of the upper lakes entirely within the two 
northern states. The committee which considered the tentative sub- 
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division of Northwest Territory may have been influenced by the 
report of a tour which James Monroe had made in the West. Monroe 
expressed the view that the states to be formed be restricted to a 
minimum in number, since it had become clear to him that the 
interests of the people in the western settlements were, if not opposed, 
“but little connected with ours.” 


Monroe Urges Small Number of States 


Monroe had a canny foresight when he voiced the fear that new 
states beyond the Atlantic seaboard ‘will outnumber us in Congress 
unless we confine their number as much as possible.” The contents 
of Monroe’s report were also available to a committee of the Con- 
gress which, a year before the adoption of the Ordinance, expressed 
the opinion that in the tentative subdivision of the territory “advan- 
tages of navigation” should be considered and that “new attention 
ought to be paid to natural boundaries.” The final draft of the 
Ordinance seems to have derived from the best geographical knowl- 
edge then available as to what constituted the advantages of naviga- 
tion and natural boundaries. 

This knowledge of the western country became broader and more 
precise before the Congress under the Constitution had to apply the 
subdivision scheme outlined in the Ordinance. It was discovered that 
the southern tip of Lake Michigan was considerably farther south 
than it had been pictured on the old maps. It is not possible to 
know what was in the minds of the congressmen who used the phrase 
“advantages of navigation” in 1786, but the idea inherent in the 
words was put forward as a paramount argument when the state- 
hood proponents successively of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois demanded 
a modification of the “ordinance line” for their northern boundaries. 
Ohio when ready for statehood in 1802 accepted the terms of the 
enabling act passed by Congress with the proviso that, regardless 
of where a line drawn due east from the south end of Lake Michigan 
would run, the northern boundary of the state was to include the 
Maumee Bay of Lake Erie. Congress never gave formal assent to 
this alteration of boundary, but it did accept the state constitution 
containing the proviso. Three years later Congress, in erecting 
Michigan Territory, defined its southern boundary as the Ordinance 
Line, apparently overlooking the proviso which Ohio had inserted 
in its Constitution. For years Michigan Territory exercised its 
nominal jurisdiction over the lower Maumee Valley including the 
site of the city of Toledo. In 1825 when Ohio began building a 
system of canals to connect the waters of Lake Erie with those of 
the Ohio, it was planned that one of the canals should utilize the 
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lower Maumee as its northern terminal. Now for the first time 
Ohio had more than an academic interest in the boundary as defined 
in the Constitution of 1802. After a long contest, the details of 
which need not concern us here, Ohio won and its northern boundary 
today intersects Lake Erie at a point a number of miles north of 
where the Ordinance Line would have met the lake shore. 

Meanwhile, the Ordinance Line had been violated when Indiana 
came into the Union in 1816, and here too the “advantages of naviga- 
tion” supplied a chief argument for the deviation. Instead of making 
the northern boundary of the new state touch Lake Michigan at its 
southern extremity, the enabling act gave a generous access to that 
body of water so as to include all the shore between points on the 
east and on the west side of the lake ten miles north of the southern 
extremity. The taking of a ten-mile strip from Michigan and adding 
it to Indiana apparently caused no debate in Congress; the Indiana 
people wanted a lake frontage, and since the strip was unpopulated 
no one was concerned about it except Lewis Cass, governor of 
Michigan Territory. He possibly realized that Congress was not 
much impressed by the binding nature of an ordinance that had 
been enacted by a Continental Congress just about to pass into 
oblivion. Of immediate concern to the present Congress was the 
requirement to make an equitable division of the territory so that 
the prospective states to the north would be proportional in area 
and resources to those of the south. Since Michigan contained great 
quantities of waste land, and since its soil and climate were not so 
attractive as those of Ohio and Indiana, “why, then,” he asked, 
“should strength be added to the strong and the weak rendered still 
weaker ?” 


Illinois Given Lake Outlet 


In the matter of boundaries the first three states carved out of 
Northwest Territory benefited from the principle of “first come, first 
served.” The wilderness region to the north had no political in- 
fluence and no champion to speak out save Governor Cass. The fur 
traders alone as yet constituted an articulate interest in the region, 
and the fixing of political boundaries was not of immediate concern 
to them. The white pioneers of the Ohio Valley and the men who 
spoke for them in local and national government were almost uni- 
formly oblivious to the outer fringe of population gathered about 
the trading posts of the ultra-frontier. It was convenient to class 
these denizens of the wilderness with the Indians and the British 
intruders. Thus, Governor Edwards of Illinois, writing in 1816, 
expressed the opinion that the inhabitants of Green Bay and Prairie 
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du Chien, having been strongly pro-British during the war, should 
be expelled altogether from the territory. Obviously the inhabitants 
of Wisconsin in 1818 were not in a position to voice any opinion 
respecting the Illinois statehood movement, even when Congress 
assented to the third and most glaring violation of the old compact 
in the Ordinance of 1787. 

The petition from Illinois praying for statehood was referred to 
a special committee of the House of Representatives in January, 
1818. The chairman of the committee was Nathaniel Pope, terri- 
torial delegate from Illinois. The committee reported a bill on 
January 23, but the measure was not considered by the House in 
commictee of the whole until April 8. The bill closely followed the 
terms of the Indiana enabling act, passed only two years earlier. 
However, the Indiana boundaries had been defined but not yet sur- 
veyed, and while Indiana was assured a strip of the southeast coast 
of Lake Michigan it was still uncertain where the western boundary 
would strike the lake shore. It was evident that if the northern 
boundary of Illinois was projected either along the latitude corre- 
sponding to the southern tip of the lake or from the point where 
the Indiana line met the lake somewhere on its southwestern shore, 
Illinois would be virtually denied access to the lake. Consequently 
during the consideration of the bill on April 3 Pope offered an amend- 
ment so worded as to insure a lake front for Illinois. From the 
northwest corner of Indiana (which as yet had not been fixed by 
actual survey) the Illinois line was to run eastward to the middle 
of Lake Michigan, and thence up the middle of the lake to latitude 
42 degrees 30 minutes, and along that latitude west to the Missis- 
sippi. As afterwards ascertained, this latitude lies 61 miles north 
of the latitude of the southern tip of Lake Michigan, and about 50 
miles north of the point where the Indiana west line touches the lake. 
In either case it was a wide departure from the now obsolete Ordi- 
nance line. 

Pope’s amendment was accepted without a record vote, and was 
a part of the bill which received final approval on April 18. Pope’s 
speech in support of his boundary amendment, as reported in the 
Annals of Congress, emphasized the desirability of giving Illinois a 
“coast” on Lake Michigan: “This would afford additional security 
to the perpetuity of the Union, inasmuch as the State would thereby 
be connected with the states of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York, through the Lakes. The facility of opening a canal between 
Lake Michigan and the Illinois River, said Mr. P., is acknowledged 
by everyone who has visited the place. Giving to the proposed State 
the port of Chicago (embraced in the proposed limits) will draw 
its attention to the opening of communication between the Ilinois 
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River and that place, and the improvement of that harbor. It was 
believed, he said, upon good authority, that the line of separation 
between Indiana and Illinois would strike Lake Michigan south of 
Chicago, and not pass west of it, as had been supposed by some 
geographers who had favored us with maps of that country.” 

No champion for the boundaries of the state eventually to be 
formed from the territory north of Illinois and west of Lake Michigan 
rose to dispute Pope’s arguments. He had in fact presented his 
case effectively. The Chicago-Illinois waterway, the improvement 
of which by construction of a canal had been suggested by Jolliet 
more than a hundred years earlier, properly belonged in the juris- 
diction of a single state; the northern boundary first proposed would 
have left the upper end of the waterway outside the State, just as 
the Ordinance line would have put the Maumee canal outside the 
jurisdiction of Ohio. Pope’s contention that without his boundary 
amendment Illinois would find closer commercial and political ties 
with the South than with the states in the Great Lakes area was 
not capable of proof although its plausibility was strengthened by 
the events of the succeeding forty years. In the excitement. attend- 
ing the setting up of a state government, few citizens of Illinois 
felt any special elation over Pope’s achievement. Long after the 
event Illinois writers consistently and very properly praised the 
“forethought and perspicacity” of Nathaniel Pope in extending the 
boundaries so as to include not only the port of Chicago but an 
immense back country extending to the Mississippi, landmarked by 
such cities as Waukegan, Elgin, Aurora, Rockford, Freeport and 
Galena. In that area in 1940 was concentrated more than half the 
total population of Illinois. Had Pope not succeeded in getting his 
amendment adopted, the economic and political status of Illinois 
would have been of the upper middle rank instead of among the first. 

This boundary manipulation by a sagacious Illinois statesman 
must, in the history of Wisconsin, be regarded as a “prenatal” cir- 
cumstance and influence. By the time Wisconsin had attained terri- 
torial and then state organization, the deed was irrevocable. Curi- 
ously enough, some of the strongest protests came from the northern 
counties of Illinois. After the panic of 18387 Illinois as a state and 
many of its counties and individuals were burdened with debts and 
other obligations incurred during the era of internal improvements. 
Fiscal and economic troubles, combined with a pronounced political 
sectionalism, were probably the inspiration for some of the resolu- 
tions adopted in mass meetings in several northern Illinois counties 
proposing that this section of the State shoulda be “restored” to that 
division of the Old Northwest contemplated by the Ordinance of 
1787. Nothing came of the agitation, of course. One conclusion 
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derived from the repeated violation of the boundary provisions is 
that the Ordinance of 1787, being one of the acts of the Congress 
of the confederated states, possessed no such binding force that it 
was not subject to annulment or amendment by a Congress of the 
United States. Wisconsin people generally accepted Pope’s coup 
with equanimity. A former jurist of this State once declared that 
he owed no apology for keeping his residence in Wisconsin while 
maintaining a law office in Chicago, since by the solemn pledge of 
the Ordinance of 1787 Chicago properly belonged in Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
PROCEDURE IN ESTABLISHING CLAIMS 


The sovereignty of the United States in Wisconsin was unchal- 
lenged after 1816. Many years passed, however, before the lands 
were open for legal settlement and sale. Here, as in Indiana, Illinois 
and Michigan, the government had to recognize claims to land that 
had been asserted before the American occupation. The adjustment 
of these claims was a process long drawn out, requiring a number 
of acts of Congress setting up land-claim commissions. An act in 
1807 was especially designed for the French claimants in Michigan. 
The general rule was to give every bona-fide claimant 640 acres when 
it was shown that the claim had been occupied and partly improved 
prior to July 1, 1796. Most of the French claims in the vicinity of 
Detroit were adjusted under this act and an act of the following 
year. 

Later it became evident that a number of claims had not been 
presented to the commissioners within the time designated by those 
acts. To take care of these, Congress revived and extended the 
powers of the commissions, and finally in 1828 confirmed all the 
claims that had been recommended by the commissioners at Green 
Bay and Prairie du Chien. A special agent, Isaac Lee, visited these 
settlements in 1820 for the purpose of examining the claims. Lee 
prepared maps illustrating the location and the approximate extent 
of each claim. These maps are graphic pictures of the original 
property lines in the two towns and of several of the conspicuous 
landmarks at that time. At Green Bay practically every claim had 
a frontage on one bank of the Fox River. At Prairie du Chien the 
lots of the “main village” were included between the Mississippi on 
the west side and the “slough” or Marais St. Friole on the east; here 
were old Fort Crawford and the warehouse of the American Fur 
Company. What was known as the “upper village” lay east of the 
slough and at the north end extended out to the river bank, including 
what was designated as the “old Catholic burying ground.” Between 
the highway along the edge of the village and the high bluffs to the 
east lay the “farm lots.” With very few exceptions the claimants 
had French names, and some of them asserted “exclusive possession” 
for as long as 21 years. 
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A farm, or the smallest village lot, anywhere in Wisconsin today 
has a precise description as to location. If all road and street lines, 
all artificial improvements and landmarks, were erased, a surveyor 
using the descriptive tags of the land records could restore the exact 
boundaries. It is true that disputes have arisen, causing costly 
lawsuits, over partition lines, whether they were a few feet one way 
or another. The source of such controversies has usually been traced 
to a variation, for carelessness or other causes, from the funda- 
mental base-marks of the land survey. The system of survey itself 
has proved well-nigh perfect, and the imperfections in its applica- 
tion have been due to human error. 

“Our rectangular surveys, with measurements as certain as the 
courses of the stars, stand in strange contrast with the uncertainties 
of all past ages concerning metes and bounds,” wrote James Davie 
Butler in an article on the Four Lakes Country.* “Owing to such 
uncertainties, English parishes were perambulated every spring on 
the so-called gang-day. . . . If disputes arose as to any boundary, 
the point was decided by the dignitaries present, a land-mark was 
set, and frequently a boy was flogged on the spot, to the end that 
his memory of it might become more tenacious.” 

It was not necessary to go as far as England to illustrate the 
periodical reaffirmation of boundary markers. In the Atlantic sea- 
board states, in Kentucky and even in a portion of Ohio, the original 
land claims were surveyed according to the meanderings of creeks, 
prominent landmarks such as a ridge, and even a “lone tree.’ The 
rectangular land survey, first instituted in the Northwest Territory, 
and applied almost completely in all the states carved out of that. 
territory except Ohio, was probably a fruit of the brain of Thomas 
Jefferson. In accord with the lines of latitude and longitude by 
which the earliest geographers platted the terrestrial sphere, its 
measurements are, as Butler asserted, very nearly ‘as certain as 
the courses of the stars.”’ For the public land survey the first things 
to be established were fixed lines from which all measurements were 
to be computed. One of these was a north and south ‘meridian,’ 
and the other was an east and west “base line.”” By surveying other 
lines parallel to these, at intervals of six miles, the entire Northwest 
Territory would, after the process was completed, be laid off in a 
checkerboard consisting of blocks six miles square. The first meridian 
coincided with the western boundary of Pennsylvania, the presump- 
tion being that in course of time the minor meridians would extend 
out to the Mississippi. But occasion arose to survey a grant in 
Indiana, and the surveyors had to skip over a wide interval of 


* Wisconsin Historical Collections, X, 82. 
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territory still in the possession of Indian tribes, who were normally 
hostile to the presence of men with surveying outfits and who set 
up stakes and blazed trees betraying an early intention to drive the 
red men on toward the West. It was decided therefore to run another 
“principal” meridian, to serve for the immediate survey of the lands 
in the Indiana tract. Later, when the survey was completed of all 
the lands comprised between these two meridians, some adjustment 
was necessary where they overlapped. Other “principal” meridians 
were established from time to time, and before the process of block- 
ing out the public lands to the Mississippi had been reached the 
“fourth principal meridian” had been designated. All lands in Wis- 
consin are located with reference to this meridian. 

The initial point from which a principal meridian was surveyed 
was more or less a matter of arbitrary judgment and convenience. 
The same policy governed the choice of the base-line. Since the 
northern boundary of Illinois was officially the parallel of latitude 
of 42 degrees 30 minutes, the same line was designated as the “base- 
line for the extended fourth principal meridian.’”’ The rush to the 
lead district began a number of years before an official survey and 
marking of this parallel of 42 degrees and 30 minutes, and as late 
as 1827 the writer of a letter from Galena had appended to his 
address “supposed in Illinois.” The Jo Daviess County commis- 
sioners in January, 1830, ordered a surveyor to establish “a tem- 
porary line for the government of the officers of Jo Daviess between 
the county of Jo Daviess and the Territory of Michigan.” Up to 
that time miners at Gratiot’s Grove, Shullsburg and other places in 
the lead region were included in the election precincts of the Illinois 
county. 


Methods of Validating Claims 


In the case of the claims at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, the 
recommendations of the commissioners were in almost every instance 
dated November 1, 1823, although the taking of the testimony, the 
filing of the claims, and other routine details involved in the investi- 
gation had been going on for two years or more. The printed records, 
found in a volume of the American State Papers, contain monotonous 
reiteration of legal phrases intermingled now and then with curious 
and interesting facts about the individuals and families who had 
“coated” themselves at the oldest settlements in Wisconsin. The 
procedure was nearly identical in every claim. The first document is 
the formal claim itself, properly attested by witnesses; then follows 
the affidavit of persons acquainted with the claimant and vouching 
for occupancy, cultivation or other act of possession over a period 
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of years. At Green Bay each tract was described as on the west 
or the east side of the river, bounded north and south by land of 
other claimants, with width defined by “arpents” or chains and 
links, and extending back from the river either “indefinitely” or so 
as to complete a certain number of arpents or acres. On maps of 
states in the old Northwest Territory prepared by the United States 
General Land Office, any considerable block of old French land claims 
can be readily identified because they are not made up of squares 
conforming to the standard rectangular system of survey, but of 
elongated “ribbons” or strips of land, with a narrow frontage on a 
river or lake and running back for a mile or more. Green Bay is 
the only locality on the Land Office map of Wisconsin where this 
variation from the checkerboard plan occurs. The board in con- 
firming the claims usually appended the condition that the maximum 
quantity should be 640 acres. The affidavits appended, in addition 
to reciting facts bearing upon the respectability of the claimant and 
the many years the land had been in the possession of the claimant 
either personally or as a result of inheritance, contained a stereo- 
typed statement that the allegiance of the possessor to the United 
States had only been temporarily interrupted by “the tyranny and 
caprice of the ruling power and its savage allies” (Great Britain). 
One claimant to several tracts at Green Bay was refused confirma- 
tion because witnesses testified to his pro-british conduct during 
the war. 


Boundary Methods Differ 


Wisconsin’s earliest settlers had little concern for the precise 
surveying and marking of boundaries by stakes or stones. These 
markers were offensive symbols to the Indians, and Schoolcraft says 
that the Winnebago removed or mutilated many of the stakes which 
the surveyors had set up to mark the Indian boundary of 1828. The 
French method of determining boundaries was almost wholly that 
of “metes and bounds,” that is, by rivers and other watercourses, 
prominent landmarks such as a ridge, and even conspicuous trees. 
William Woodbridge, governor of Michigan Territory, in a letter 
November 20, 1823, to the commissioner of the General Land Office, 
pleaded for a lenient interpretation of the law for “the ancient 
people of this country.” Continuing he said: ‘“Docile and placid 
in their temper, intelligent in all matters with which they are con- 
versant, they are nevertheless profoundly ignorant in all subjects 
which regard political or private rights. Their carelessness of their 
land titles is, and for many years has been, proverbial.” 
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Since only part of Illinois Territory was used in forming the 
State of Illinois, Congress had to make some disposition of the re- 
mainder. That was done in the last section of the enabling act of 
April 18, 1818. By an oversight, when Indiana was made a state, 
a remote part of Indiana Territory, including a portion of the Door 
peninsula, had been left without any territorial status. This left- 
over land from Indiana Territory was now added to all of the terri- 
tory that had not been incorporated in the State of Illinois, and was 
annexed to Michigan Territory. What is now Wisconsin was a part 
of the Territory of Michigan for eighteen years. For ten years the 
territorial governor was Lewis Cass, who already for several years, 
as superintendent of Indian affairs, had exercised considerable 
authority in all the Wisconsin country except at Prairie du Chien. 


Authority Transferred to Detroit 


The chief significance in the change of “territorial status’ was 
that local officials received their commissions of authority from 
Detroit instead of from Kaskaskia. It was a long-range authority 
at best. Governor Cass took his official responsibilities seriously, 
and to his energetic administration Wisconsin owes the beginnings 
of local civil government. The county was a unit of local govern- 
ment with which all Englishmen who came to America were familiar. 
It was seldom uniform in area, but the civil organization and the 
officials of one county were usually identical with those of the county 
next adjoining. In 1818 Michigan Territory had only three county 
governments, embracing the settled portions in the southeast corner 
around Detroit, but in the next several years the legislature had 
made provisional arrangement for the division of the entire territory 
into county units. Legislation in 1818 placed the fiscal affairs of 
each county in the hands of a board of three commissioners appointed 
by the governor. Other functions of local government were supplied 
by a court, consisting of three justices; a judge of probate, sheriff, 
coroner, and treasurer. 

The first counties in Wisconsin were established by “proclama- 
tion” of Governor Cass on October 26, 1818. One of them was 
Michilimackinac, extending along the southern shore of Lake Superior 
but with Mackinac as its chief center, hence the story of Wisconsin 
may ignore it entirely. The other two counties were Brown and 
Crawford. Cass had only to consider two nuclei of settlements for 
whom some form of civil government was required, one at Green 
Bay and the other at Prairie du Chien. Accordingly he proclaimed 
an east and a west county, the division between them being a line 
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running north from the Illinois boundary through the Portage. The 
west county was Crawford, the east, Brown. The territorial govern- 
ment was still based on the Ordinance of 1787, with a few modifica- 
tions by Congress. The governor and three judges were the execu- 
tive, judicial and legislative branches all in one. County officials 
were all appointed by the governor. Cass, however, having limited 
knowledge of persons and conditions in these remote sections, is said 
to have sent most of the commissions in blank, with the names to be 
filled in according to the choice exercised by something like a “caucus” 
of the influential citizens of the two chief settlements. After some 
delay all the offices were filled, even to that of coroner. Administra- 
tion of county affairs and the holding of courts for trial of criminal 
and civil cases seem to have been entrusted to a group of “justices,” 
three of whom including a chief justice constituted a county court, 
but in Crawford County three additional justices of the peace were 
also named. 

In the transitional period when American laws and customs were 
superimposed upon French communities, a tendency was noted in 
early Illinois and Michigan for the habitants to remain aloof, or if 
they did participate to “plump” their preferences for some candidate 
who was influential among them. Nevertheless, the French element 
did not go unrepresented in the list of county officials in old St. Clair 
County, where the Cahokia community was predominantly French, 
nor in the two Wisconsin counties. Cass, however, chose as the 
chief justice of Crawford County the Indian agent, John W. Johnson, 
but among the earliest associate justices were Michael Brisbois, 
Nicolas Boilvin and Francois Bouthillier. The first appointments 
at Green Bay were Matthew Irwin as chief justice and commissioner 
and also judge of probate, and Charles Reaume as an associate. 
Reaume had been a “juge a paix” for years. In 1820, it seems, he 
was commissioned chief justice, Jacques Porlier was named judge 
of probate, and John Lawe became an associate justice. Thus for a 
time at least the control of local affairs gravitated back to men who 
represented the dominant element in the communities. Many anec- 
dotes have been told about these old justices. They construed the 
law to accord with their own notions of justice. Reaume was prob- 
ably the first Wisconsin judge to uphold the inviolability of a labor 
contract when he decreed that a voyageur must serve out his time 
with his bourgeots, though he could cite no statute on the subject. 

The existence of Brown and Crawford counties was proclaimed 
in October, 1818, but organized county government did not begin 
until officials received their commissions, which was sometime in the 
following year. The functions of these county governments were 
more nominal than otherwise, yet probably sufficient for the popula- 
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tion concerned. Students of the situation have pointed out that 
many of the adjustments required for the peace and order in the 
communities were performed by the traders and other represent- 
atives of the fur companies. It is also evident that Americans who 
were newcomers found it exasperating to transact business involving 
contact with officials who had only limited understanding of American 
speech and law. This possibly was an excuse for the intervention 
of military officers in a purely civil sphere. The habitants for the 
most part were resentful of the authority frequently exercised by 
the commandants and their subordinates. In a region where the 
Indian trade was still the chief economic activity and the supporting 
base for fur traders, Indian agents and the military, a regime of 
civil government made slow headway. 
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CHAPTER XX 
EXPANSION OF WESTWARD IMMIGRATION 


One of the best known of the phenomena attending the growth 
of the American nation was the tremendous immigration to the West 
following the close of the War of 1812. This avalanche of population 
made states of Indiana and Illinois by 1818, and with Kentucky 
and Tennessee south of the Ohio previously brought into the Union, 
the result was a solid block of states stretching across the center of 
the nation up to the banks of the Mississippi. This huge migration 
of peoples, after passing the mountain barriers of the East, spread 
out in a broad front, yet only a thin fringe had touched the region 
now Michigan and Wisconsin. The central axis of the migration 
was the Ohio River. Partly as a reason and partly as a consequence, 
the Indian titles were first extinguished in the Ohio Valley and the 
valleys of immediate tributary streams. Then, too, the bulk of the 
early pioneers represented the back-country people from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Carolinas. 

Still another factor to account for this directional course of the 
migration was the misleading publicity about the character of the 
lands in Michigan Territory, which then included Wisconsin. The 
publicity for the most part was based on government reports, and 
therefore was supposed to be scientific and unbiased. Inhabitants 
of Nebraska and Kansas in later years resented the words “Great 
Desert” placed on a map of the country west of the Missouri by 
Major Long, who made the first careful exploration of that region 
in 1819. Similarly, Edward Tiffin, the United States surveyor general — 
during the Madison administration, issued a report in 1815 declaring 
that in the lower peninsula of Michigan, where are now concentrated 
the bulk of the population and economic resources of that state, not 
more than one acre out of a hundred was fit for cultivation, and 
that in general it was a country of swamps and lakes and barren, 
sandy land. One result of this report was that the bounty lands 
for the soldiers of the War of 1812, instead of being selected in 
Michigan Territory, were reserved as “the military tract” in western 
Illinois bordering on the Mississippi River. Agricultural pioneers 
seeking homes in the West were seldom disposed to challenge these 
opinions. Until after 1830 the main direction of emigration was 
west toward the Mississippi and beyond. Only the southern fringe 
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of Michigan was sparsely settled prior to this time, while the region 
lying between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi was almost entirely 
neglected by the agricultural homeseekers. 

Governor Cass was one official who, knowing that the generaliza- 
tions of the Tiffin report did not constitute a true picture, registered 
his protests against the gross misrepresentation and, moreover, used 
his influence to promote exploratory surveys to supply more accurate 
data concerning the vast territory of which he was governor. While 
his primary concern was to remove the stigma from the lands of 
the “lower peninsula,” he took the personal leadership of an expedi- 
tion which in 1820 traveled more than four thousand miles around 
the periphery of the territory, through Lakes Huron and Superior, 
to the upper sources of the Mississippi, and returned by the old 
trade route of the Wisconsin-Fox through Green Bay. The purposes 
of that expedition, as approved by the secretary of war, were to 
examine the conditions of the Indian tribes and particularly the 
Indians’ attitude toward the American government and the British 
fur-trading interests; to examine the copper deposits on Lake Su- 
perior; and from the general reconnaissance to secure more exact 
geographical details of the unexplored regions and to ascertain the 
“present and future probable value” of the country. Cass was refused 
authority to negotiate treaties for the cession of lands in the copper 
region and along the route from Green Bay to Prairie du Chien, 
but it seems clear that he regarded his tour as a preliminary to the 
eventual opening of this region to those who could utilize its mineral] 
and agricultural resources. 


Cass and Schoolcraft Make Notable Trip 


The War Department supplied a military escort and also a topo- 
graphical engineer and a mineralogist and geologist. The latter post 
was given to Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, who in the previous year had 
completed an examination of the lead mines of Missouri. Besides 
special reports on minerals and on Indian language, customs and 
rituals, Schoolcraft kept and subsequently published a journal of the 
expedition. This journal, one of a prolific stream of writings by 
Schoolcraft, supplies the first view of a considerable portion of Wis- 
consin through a scientist’s eyes. Moreover, it helped contradict 
some of the prejudicial opinions that the chief value of this region 
was as a paradise of traders and trappers. 

The canoes which carried Cass and his party along the south 
shore of Lake Superior in the first days of July, 1820, came to the 
Montreal River, which “throws itself from a high precipice of the 
vertical sand-rock, within sight of the lake.’ During a brief landing, 
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Schoolcraft noted that the Indians had constructed a fish-weir between 
the falls and the lake for catching sturgeon. The next point along 
the level, sandy shore to attract attention was the mouth of what 
Schoolcraft then labeled “the Muskeego River,” but as he explains 
a few lines later “the difficulties attending its ascent, from rapids 
and portages, have led the French to call it Mauvaise, or Bad River,” 
and it is by the latter title that it is now known. In 1831 School- 
craft explored this stream to its two sources, one of which he traced 
“through a most embarrassing series of rapids and rafts” and through 
lakes on the watershed to the lake which is the source of Namekagan 
River, which in turn becomes a tributary of the St. Croix. The other 
fork he followed to its end on the Superior escarpment, separated 
by a narrow portage from one of the lakes that pour their waters 
into Chippewa River. 

Arriving at the group of islands that block the mouth of Chequa- 
megon Bay, Schoolcraft noted that Carver’s appellation of ‘Apostle 
Islands” was inappropriate, since the group numbered more nearly 
thirty than twelve. On one of the islands was the “tenement” occu- 
pied by the noted trader Michael Cadotte, and nearby was a Chip- 
pewa village. Proceeding westward past the mouth of Strawberry 
River, they encountered a tempest of rain and wind which drove them 
ashore at Sandy River, where they were detained the greater part of 
the Fourth of July holiday. Continuing along the lake shore on what 
Schoolcraft designates as Fond du Lac Bay, ‘‘we passed the mouth 
of the Wisakoda,” or Broule River, a stream which forms the connect- 
ing link with the Mississippi River, through the St. Croix, and three 
miles farther, on the shore, they observed “a stratum of iron sand, 
pure and black, a foot in thickness.”’ In subsequent detailed reports 
Schoolcraft describes and classifies the many minerals he examined 
during this expedition, and doubtless the feature of his reports most 
attentively studied was that devoted to the copper deposits of the 
Keeweenau peninsula and the Ontonagon River. He attached no 
importance to the “iron sands” and other combinations of iron 
encountered at various places, and it was left to his contemporary 
and friend, Douglass Houghton, to bring to the attention of the world 
the rich iron ores which by subsequent development were found 
underneath the surface in Wisconsin as well as in the adjacent 
Northern Peninsula of Michigan. 

In this expedition Schoolcraft saw only the mouth of the Bois 
Brule River, yet as the quotation from his journal shows he under- 
stood the geographical significance of that turbulent waterway. He 
may or may not have known the facts inscribed on a tablet near the 
north end of the Brule River State Forest that “In June and July 
1680 Daniel Greysolon Sieur Dulhut . .. passed up the Brule River, 
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passed by portage to the St. Croix River then down to the Missis- 
sippi.” In 1832 Schooleraft made the same trip in reverse, ascend- 
ing the St. Croix to St. Croix Lake, thence by short portage over a 
sandy summit to the head springs of what he called the ““Wisacoda,” 
and followed its rapidly growing volume as it “dashed down an 
inclined plane, for nearly seventy miles, over which it roars and 
foams with the impetuosity of a torrent.” In its estimated total 
length of a hundred miles, “it has two hundred and forty distinct 
rapids, at some of which the river sinks its level from eight to ten 
feet.” The use of the stream for transport by the fur traders in 
spite of these obstacles, Schoolcraft ascribed to the great and constant 
volume of water. 


“Hiawatha” in Lake Superior Setting 


Schoolcraft returned again and again to “the head of the lakes 
country,” and in his writings, along with notes on mineralogy, 
aquatic and forest life, sets down descriptions of the wild and pictur- 
esque scenery and collects a great volume of Indian legend. Long- 
fellow drew generously upon Schooleraft when he wove into poetic 
form the long story of “Hiawatha,” the locale of which may well have 
been where the tumbling waters of the Bois Brule approach the shore 
of Gitche Gumee—Lake Superior. 

For many years Schoolcraft was Indian agent with headquarters 
at the Sault. He married a woman of Chippewa blood, a grand- 
daughter of Wabojeeg, who was chief of the La Pointe band of 
Chippewas at Chequamegon Bay in the closing years of the eigh- 
teenth century. A noted British trader, William Johnston, was made 
to prove his constancy before the old chief would consent to the 
marriage of his youngest daughter, and out of the happy union, 
which continued until the death of Johnston many years later, came 
a numerous family. One of the daughters was Jane, who inherited 
the intellectual interests of her father and who became the wife of 
Schoolcraft. 

The Cass expedition again came within view of Wisconsin scenery 
at the point where the St. Croix joins the Mississippi. It was at the 
beginning of August, and on their descent they had visited at the 
village of the Sioux chief, Little Crow (Petite Corbeau), on the west 
or Minnesota bank, where they witnessed the green corn festival. 
Schoolcraft’s journal comments upon the impressive height of the 
“calcareous cliffs’ that border the Mississippi from the mouth of 
the St. Croix to Lake Pepin. The party ascended one of these iso- 
lated cliffs (“called La Grange’), near which was the village of 
Chief Red Wing. The distance covered by the canoes on this day, 
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from the start at the site of modern Hastings to the camping ground 
on the gravelly shore on the east side of Lake Pepin about twelve 
hours later, was scarcely more than fifty miles. Schoolcraft ag one 
who liked to pause and admire and examine evidently felt that he 
was being hurried by the energetic Cass, who had only a limited time 
for the excursion, and several times he apologized for cursory atten- 
tion to interesting details. Lack of time prevented him from landing 
about half way down the lake on the east shore to examine the 
remains of “an old French fort, or factory,” where Perrot and his 
associates had traded during the French regime. From the canoe 
the interpreters had pointed out the lofty eminence and told one 
version of the romantic legends associated with what is now called 
Maiden Rock. The next day, after an all-night rain, “the scenery 
on the borders of the lake continued to be impressive. The precipices 
on the east shore shot up into spiral points; yet the orbicular eleva- 
tions are covered with grass and shrubbery. These high-crowned 
elevations, without forest, terminate near the influx of the Chippewa 
River in a remarkable isolated elevation, called Mont La Garde, from 
the fact that it is, and has long been, a noted look-out station for 
Chippewa war parties, who descend this stream, against the Sioux.” 
The Chippewa River, originating on the sandy uplands of the central 
plains south of Lake Superior, “brings a large deposit of sand into 
the Mississippi, the navigation of which is visibly more embarrassed 
below this point with sandbars, willow, and cotton-wood islands.” 
However, Schoolcraft apparently did not reach the conclusion of 
later physiographers that Lake Pepin itself was the result of a dam 
of sand which had been thrown across the river by the discharging 
sand-laden waters of the Chippewa. 

After a brief call at the village of the Sioux chief Wabashaw, on 
the Minnesota side, nothing of importance was set down in the 
journal until they “came to a high rocky or mountain island, called 
La montaigne qui trompe dans l’eau, a term which is shortened by 
western phraseology into Trompledo mountain. This is a very 
remarkable feature in the geography of the Upper Mississippi. The 
rock is calcareous; it is, in fact, the only fast or rocky island we have 
encountered below the little islet at the head of the Packagama Falls. 
It is not only striking from its lofty elevation, but is several miles 
in circumference; standing in the bed of the river and parting its 
channel into two, it appears to be the first bold geological monument 
which has effectually resisted its course.” Nearly a hundred years 
after Schoolcraft’s visit the Trempealeau mountain was included as 
the conspicuous feature in the gift of 937 acres now known as the 
Perrot State Park. 
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While the party was encamped opposite the mouth of Black River, 
Schoolcraft employed a rhetorical flourish about “the empire of the 
arts” having begun to enter a wilderness accustomed only to the 
whoop of the savages. Up to this point in the journey he had seldom 
commented on the presence of white men or white men’s activities. 
What aroused this particular comment was information that a resi- 
dent of Prairie du Chien had erected a sawmill at the rapids of the 
Black (at Black River Falls). Another day’s journey took the 
voyagers into the welcome haunts of civilization at Prairie du Chien, 
a village which, wrote Schoolcraft, “has the old and shabby look of 
all the antique French towns on the Mississippi, and in the great lake 
basins; the dwellings being constructed of logs and barks, and the 
court-yards picketed in, as if they were intended for defense.” A 
single company of infantry comprised the garrison at Fort Crawford, 
“a square stockade, with bastions at two angles.” A keen student of 
antiquities, Schoolcraft examined the “ancient platform mound,” 
close to the fort and on which an officer had built a dwelling-house. 
The mound had been preserved by the military, and, “judging from 
present appearances, it must have squared seventy-five feet, and have 
had an elevation of eight feet.” 


Southern Wisconsin Lead Deposits Noted 


As mineralogist of the expedition, Schoolcraft was given permis- 
sion by Governor Cass to make a side trip to the Dubuque lead mines. 
On his way down the river he noted a Fox village at the site later 
occupied by Cassville. In his ‘Narrative’? Schoolcraft devotes an 
entire chapter to his account of the lead mining on the Dubuque 
grant and vicinity, and in his general report submitted in 1822 he 
elaborated his description of the lead deposits in this region. He 
repeated the old tradition as to the discovery of lead ore on the west 
bank of the Mississippi by Peosta, a Fox woman, in 1780, and as to 
the grant affirmed by the Foxes eight years later permitting Dubuque 
to work the mines over a district extending up and down the Missis- 
sippi. However, though Dubuque was the master producer of lead 
in this section until his death in 1810, there is record that Le Sueur 
in 1700 had visited the lead workings on the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi in the vicinity of Galena and perhaps in southwestern Wis- 
consin, and throughout the remainder of the French era the crude 
smelting operations of the Indians had supplied material for the 
bullets of warriors and hunters. During the expedition of 1820 
Schoolcraft had only one bit of information concerning the lead 
deposits in Wisconsin. The lead ore (galena), he said, “is also 
reported to have been discovered in several places on the south side 
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of the Wisconsin River, and these localities may be entitled to future 
notice.” 

Leaving Prairie du Chien on August 9 the governor’s party spent 
the greater part of six days paddling upstream to the Wisconsin 
Portage, a full day in getting the canoes and goods across the mile 
and a half of dry land and through the first stretch of the upper 
waters of the Fox, heavily overgrown with rushes and other aquatic 
plants. Two days later they emerged on the broad waters of Winne- 
bago Lake. Schooleraft’s interest was focussed on topography, rocks, 
fossils and shells, and on Indians. He mentioned casually the 
“Frenchman” who kept some sort of service station for transport of 


OLp Fort Howarp HOospPITAL, NEAR PEARL STREET, GREEN BAY, 
STILL STANDING 


goods across the Portage, but otherwise his journal makes note of 
the lack of a single white habitation along the entire route. With 
his geologist’s hammer and his habit of chipping at the rock ledges, 
he was an object of curious interest to the Indians. One of the chiefs 
remarked that during all the years the French and British held pos- 
session of the country “they contented themselves with common 
things, and never disturbed these rocks, which have been laying (sic) 
here forever. But the moment the Americans get possession of the 
country, they must come and knock off pieces of the rock, and look 
at them.” 

The Indians of Wisconsin in 1820 held themselves in fairly sta- 
bilized areas. The Chippewa weve the dominant people along the 
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south side of Lake Superior, including Chequamegon Bay and the 
Lac Court Oreilles country, and also along and to the west of the 
St. Croix and the “head of the lakes.” The Sioux, then as in. earlier 
times, seldom extended their villages north or east of the Mississippi, 
though their relations with their Chippewa neighbors were normally 
those of an armed truce. The Foxes, who with the Sauk throughout 
the eighteenth century had been trouble makers in the area from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, had by now retired from the Wis- 
consin country except in the extreme southwest corner, and were 
concentrated chiefly in the territory around the Rock Island rapids 
of the Mississippi. Their old haunts in the Wisconsin Valley were, 
according to Schoolcraft’s testimony, “now possessed exclusively by 
the Winnebagoes.” Along the Fox River an occasional village of 
Menominee was noted, but the Winnebago were the principal Indian 
inhabitants up to Green Bay, and at the beginning of the rapid 
descent from Lake Winnebago to Green Bay Schoolcraft noted the 
Winnebago village of “Hoo Tshoop, or Four Legs.” The main seat 
of the Menominee, then as from earliest historical times, was north 
and west of Green Bay. The only Potawatomi villages mentioned by 
Schoolcraft were those on the sites of Milwaukee and Racine. 


Wisconsin a Wilderness to Schoolcraft 


The general view of Wisconsin presented by Schoolcraft is that 
of a wilderness almost untouched by civilization. Some of the min- 
eral resources, especially the lead deposits, which he was at such 
pains to describe, have long since become relatively unimportant. 
Nearly a century passed before the bold features of lake and river 
Scenery and the unlimited vistas of beauty were appreciated as 
among the most valuable of the state’s assets. 

The expedition was in Wisconsin in mid-summer, and this may 
explain Schoolcraft’s few references to fur-traders, though it is pos- 
sible he regarded that business as only a passing phase of the frontier, 
and not within the proper scope of his investigations. 

Between Lake Winnebago and Green Bay the lower Fox descends 
about 150 feet in a distance of about thirty miles. Over ledges of 
limestone the river throws itself in a succession of rapids, until 
reaching the site of De Pere, where the river smooths out to the 
approximate level of the bay. Schoolcraft saw the rapids before 
they were utilized for the most extensive waterpower in the State, 
and while the boats were being eased down, with half-loads, the rela- 
tively calm section or portage around the headlong “Kakala fall,” 
the scientist deemed it a privilege to walk the well beaten portage 
path and examine the mineral structures and enjoy the unfamiliar 
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cultivated fields of corn. He observed what he called the Little 
Kakala rapids and also “the Rapide du Pere,” the final obstructions 
in the river, and at the foot of the former a squad of soldiers from 
Fort Howard laying the foundations for a sawmill. At the latter 
rapid “the scene of the settlement first burst on our view, with its 
farm houses and cultivated fields stretching, for five miles, along 
both banks of the river; disclosing the flag-staff of the distant fort, 
and the bannered masts of vessels, all of which brought vividly to 
mind our approach to the civilized world.” Some of the Langlades 
and Grignons, if they read Schoolcraft’s Narrative, probably did not 
enjoy his characterization of Green Bay: ‘The present inhabitants 
are, with few exceptions, descendants of the original French (who 
intermarried with Indian women), and who still speak the French 
and Indian languages. They are indolent, gay, and illiterate. I was 
told there were five hundred inhabitants, and about sixty principal 
dwellings, besides temporary structures. There are seventy inhabi- 
tants enrolled as militia-men, and the settlement has civil courts, 
being the seat of justice for Brown County, Michigan. . . . The 
place is surrounded by woodlands and forests, and seems destined 
to be an important lakeport.”’ 

At that time about half of the military garrison were “at Camp 
Smith, at Rock or Dupere Rapid, a few miles above, who are engaged 
in quarrying stone for a permanent fortification at that point.” 
However, these plans were later abandoned, and throughout its 
existence Fort Howard remained on the left bank of the river near 
its mouth, and in 1820 it consisted ‘‘of a stockade of timber, thirty 
feet high, inclosing barracks, which face three sides of a quad- 
rangle. . . . There are blockhouses, mounting guns, at the angles, 
and quarters for the surgeon and quartermaster, separately con- 
structed. The whole is whitewashed, and presents a neat military 
appearance.” 

At Green Bay the expedition divided, part of them to explore the 
coast to Mackinac Island, while Cass with several others, including 
Schoolcraft, moved across the bay to Red Banks, through Sturgeon 
Bay and over the portage to Lake Michigan, and thence pursued the 
course which Father Marquette and other famous Frenchmen had 
followed many years earlier to the south end of the lake. Aside from 
such landmarks as the Manitowoc and Sheboygan rivers and some 
notes on the flora and fauna of the lake shore, Schoolcraft found 
nothing important to report until adverse winds held them in camp a 
day at the mouth of the Milwaukee River. In the Potawatomi vil- 
lage there were two American families engaged in the Indian trade. 
A few miles down the coast the mineralogist’s attention was attracted 
by “a bed of light-colored tertiary clay, possessing a compactness, 
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tenacity, and feel, which denote its utility in the arts.” From this 
or similar strata of these clays were to come the raw material for 
the cream-colored brick which were to earn Milwaukee the title of 
“Cream City.” In passing the mouth of Racine, or Root, River, some 
other villages of Potawatomi were noted. Early the next day the 
party was welcomed at Fort Dearborn, near which dwelt, besides 
the numerous Potawatomi, some four or five American families, of 
which that of John Kinzie was of most interest to Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE LAND TREATY AT PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 


Wisconsin had two organized counties and the skeleton frame- 
work of local government for at least ten years before any of the 
‘lands had been surveyed and opened for “settlement.” This situa- 
tion was a result of the historical processes by which this region 
was occupied, first by the French and then by the British, and 
exploited primarily for the fur trade. The fur trade was virtuaily 
synonymous with the Indian trade, and that was a trade which 
provoked none of the hostility which the red men displayed against 
agricultural settlement. Consequently Green Bay and Prairie du 
Chien developed as centers of population and commerce without 
arousing the jealous fears of the natives. Likewise, the Fox. 
Wisconsin waterway was an avenue of commerce which carried no 
threat to the Indian and the fur trader as the lords of the wilderness. 

A national Indian policy was outiined during the administration 
of President Monroe. The essence of the policy was to get the tribes 
so located that they would be insulated from close contact with white 
settlements, and be secure from white encroachment. The United 
States Supreme Court in 1823 had affirmed the Indian title as valid 
for occupancy and possession of the land. This right being conceded, 
the government had to adopt some policy to extinguish that title 
when occasion required. Therefore the government for a period of 
half a century continued the “legal fiction” of making treaties with 
Indians as “quasi independent, distinct political communities, or 
nations, or half-sovereign states.” Treaties followed in rapid suc- 
cession, directed toward the general end of moving the nations be- 
yond the Mississippi or along the northern frontier. As early as 
1825 President J. Q. Adams noted hopefully that the recent treaty 
at Prairie du Chien marked an important step toward the establish- 
ment of a permanent Indian frontier. Those responsible for formu- 
lating the Indian policy were sincere in wishing a geographical 
separation that would prevent either race from doing harm to the 
other, but the resulting arrangements could hardly be said to have 
been prompted by magnanimous motives. The regions assigned to 
the Indians were then thought to be unsuited for cultivation or 
otherwise unlikely soon to arouse the cupidity of land-hungry 
pioneers. The later discovery that much of. the Indian country con- 
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tained good soil, valuable minerals and great stands of timber led 
to the breaching of the barriers which the government had set up 
around the ‘forbidden domain.” 

The completion of the Erie Canal in 1825 supplied a new direction 
to westward emigration and expansion. During the next four or 
five years thousands of families, traveling by this route, had settled 
in northern Ohio and northern Indiana and in the southern peninsula 
of Michigan. This push of settlement extended across northern 
Illinois to the Mississippi, though nowhere except at the military 
reservation at Chicago had the Indian title been extinguished as a 
legal preliminary to settlement. Trespass. upon Indian country 
sometimes invited trouble, but in ordinary times Indians as well 
as whites came and went across the borders without let or hindrance. 
White men who had something to trade were welcome visitors among 
the native villages, and few cases are recorded where men who set 
up small trading posts in isolated locations had life or property 
endangered. 

Agricultural settlement depended upon the secure anchorage of 
a valid land title, and no such titles were possible while the right 
to the occupancy of the soil was vested in the tribes. North of a 
line running approximately from the southern tip of Lake Michigan 
to Rock Island on the Mississippi, the shadowy Indian title was a 
barrier to land ownership throughout the northern end of Illinois 
and over all the present state of Wisconsin except where the old 
French claims had been confirmed. The tribes most numerously 
represented in the occupancy of the region south of the Fox-Wisconsin 
were the Potawatomi, the Winnebago, and the Sauk and Foxes. 
Technically, the last named were trespassers, since they had formally 
renounced their title to lands east of the Mississippi in 1804 and 
again in 1816; nevertheless a large number of them clung tenaciously 
to their old haunts around Rock Island. In the southeast the Pota- 
watomi were the dominant tribe, though they shared their claim to 
the region with the Ottawa and the Chippewa. Centrally, were 
located the Winnebago, though some of their villages were neighbors 
to the Sauk and Foxes, and on the north and west they were in not 
infrequent collision with the Sioux. 


Indian Boundaries Defined by Treaty 


A grand council of tribes was held at Prairie du Chien in August, » 
1825, attended by delegates from all the nations just mentioned. 
General William Clark and Governor Cass were the American com- 
missioners, and many prominent chiefs were on hand to partake of 
the feasting and share in the distribution of the “presents.” The 
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treaty which was concluded and which gave so much satisfaction to 
President Adams was almost entirely concerned with the adjustment 
of intertribal boundaries and involved no cessions of territory. 
For all that its terms implied, the region between Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi was to remain Indian country indefinitely. 
Particular care was taken to define the boundary between the Chip- 
pewa and the Sioux. Making allowance for the propensity of Indians 
to break away from their reservations on occasion and get into 
trouble with their neighbors or traditional enemies, the American 
commissioners had reason to be optimistic over the treaty of 1825. 

The tentative equilibrium endured only a short time. The dis- 
turbing causes rose only in part from internal friction and inter- 
tribal quarrels. The so-called Winnebago war preceded in: point of 
time the first of a succession of treaties by which the tribes relin- 
quished title to most of the land south of the Fox-Wisconsin. A 
more fundamental reason for the treaties and land cessions was a 
sudden shift in the direction in the tide of white enterprise and 
settlement. In one portion of the Wisconsin country minerals had 
displaced furs as the primary economic resource. The fur trade 
only over a considerable period of years disturbed the wilderness 
conditions. Mining more quickly upset nature’s balance, and the 
inrush of white miners was an intrusion and trespass of a more 
serious character than that which accompanied the fur trading outfit. 

Jo Daviess County in the extreme northwest corner of Illinois 
was established and organized in 1827. This was four years before 
the setting up of Cook County (Chicago). Similar phenomena 
occurred in Wisconsin. Leaving out of account Prairie du Chien 
and Green Bay, several towns in the southwest corner of the state 
antedate by several years Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha in the 
southeast corner. The explanation of this paradox in the normal 
progress of population from east to west is found in the lead-ore 
deposits which had been discovered and worked by the French at 
many points along the Mississippi Valley from early in the eighteenth 
century. Until after the War of 1812 practically all the mining 
and smelting of lead had been confined to plants on the west side of 
the river, some of them at the old French towns in southeast Missouri 
and on the upper river, chiefly on Julien Dubuque’s claims. Indians 
or half-breeds supplied the labor at the Dubuque mines, and the 
further development of the properties was retarded by the stubborn 
refusal of the Sauk and Fox chiefs to permit white workers to 
encroach upon their lands. 

On the east side of the river, however, the Sauk and Fox chiefs 
had signed away their titles, though they continued a grudging and 
jealous attitude to every white intruder. Moreover, other claims, 
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among them those of the Winnebago, complicated the situation so 
that the Indian title had not been completely cleared. It was under 
the somewhat doubtful authority of the Indian agents and the mili- 
tary commandants that permits were granted to the first lead miners, 
and it is noteworthy that several of the earliest operators of lead 
workings in the Wisconsin area were also, and perhaps nominally, 
Indian traders. 

The readiest access to the lead country on the east side of the 
Mississippi was by the Fever (later called Galena) River. The city 
of Galena is a few miles above its confluence with the Mississippi. 
The sources of the river are in Wisconsin, and some of the conspicu- 
ous figures in the early history of Galena belong equally well to the 
pioneer annals of southwestern Wisconsin. Jesse Shull, Indian 
trader, is reputed to have initiated lead mining at Galena, and an 
early associate was A. P. Van Meter. The latter, as well as Dr. 
Samuel Muir, who suggested the name for Galena, married Indian 
women, and these affiliations of course relieved them of some of the 
odium attaching to white trespassers. All of them were on the Fever 
River as early as 1820. In 1822 Col. James Johnson, brother of 
Vice-President R. M. Johnson and holder of a contract for transport- 
ing goods on the upper Mississippi, was granted a license to mine 
lead on the Fever River. His arrival on the scene afforded some 
semblance of official authority to the trespassing. An act of Congress 
in 1807 had authorized the leasing of salt springs and lead mines 
on government land, and in 1822 advertisements appeared inviting 
proposals for the leasing of such lands. Apparently it was under 
this authority that temporary permits were granted in the Galena 
lead district. When Galena townsite was surveyed in 1827, the lots 
were occupied on condition that they might be vacated on 30 days’ 
notice. 


Lead Mining Assumes Importance 


By 1825 miners and prospectors, to a number estimated at more 
than a thousand, had penetrated the region embraced in the watershed 
of the Fever River, many of them above the Illinois boundary. Among 
the first were the Gratiot brothers, Henry and J. P. B., whose location 
became known as Gratiot’s Grove. The lead ore, or galena, was 
exposed in shallow diggings at many points over this area. Profit- 
able operation required the reduction of the ore into “pigs” in 
near-by smelters, and these in turn necessitated an abundant and 
convenient supply of wood for fuel. Heavy forest covering was 
not a characteristic of southwestern Wisconsin landscape, and this 
was a limiting factor in the working of the lead deposits. The 
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many interesting details of the local history of the development of 
the lead district must not be permitted to divert the subject of im- 
mediate discussion, which is concerned with the successive influences 
and causes that led to the extinguishment of the Indian titles. By 
1827 Galena, although still in “Indian territory,’ exhibited many 
of the aspects of a boom mining town on the frontier. The publi- 
cation of a paper, the Miners’ Journal, had begun in 1826, and once 
every two weeks the mail was brought in from Vandalia on horse- 
back. A “trail” was opened from Peoria to Galena, and in 1827 
hundreds of wagons bound for the lead mines were crossing the 
ferry at Dixon. 

Winnebago Indians with their canoes did much of the ferriage 
over Rock River at that point. Indians and Frenchmen comprised 
the laboring force employed by the Gratiot brothers. Nevertheless, 
the Winnebago as a whole were resentful of the intrusion of their 
country by the horde of lead miners. Their remonstrances against 
the leasing of mining claims were ignored by the Indian agent at 
Galena, and in some localities it was reported the Winnebago had 
attempted forcible ejection of the miners. Troops from Fort Craw- 
ford in 1822 had been ordered down to Galena to protect the mining 
operations under Col. James Johnson. The growing discontent was 
communicated to bands outside the lead district. Winnebago along 
the Wisconsin had their grievances. In March, 1826, a Prairie du 
Chien family of five, among whom Mrs. Methode was said to be a 
singularly beautiful woman, established a camp for making sugar 
on the opposite side of the river. When the report was brought 
to Fort Crawford that the entire family had been slain, soldiers 
were sent out and arrested Winnebagoes who were encamped in 
the near vicinity. Lengthy investigations and trials of those accused 
failed to reach conviction, and no atonement for the crime was 
exacted. 


Red Bird Massacre Starts War 


‘Later in the same year the troops at Fort Crawford were trans- 
ferred to reinforce the garrison at Fort Snelling. This was an 
unfortunate order, since the Winnebago were still in an ugly mood, 
and the temporary evacuation was almost an invitation to attack 
the settlement at Prairie du Chien. Such an attack did in fact occur, 
though it did not proceed from an organized uprising. In June, 
1827, the Winnebago chief Red Bird, with three followers, came into 
the town, stimulated their vengeful purposes with whisky, and 
after threatening members of the Lockwood family went on to the 
somewhat isolated home of Registre Gagnier. Admitted to the house 
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as friends, the Indians suddenly sprang up, killed Gagnier and his 
hired man, scalped the infant daughter, while the mother and other 
child escaped to the village and gave the alarm. 

This “Red Bird massacre” was the opening event in what was 
known as the Winnebago war. Under orders from Governor Cass, 
Fort Crawford was garrisoned by local militia and also by militia 
from Galena until replaced by regulars under Colonel Snelling, 
and at the end of July General Henry Atkinson took command. The 
dread of Indian atrocities extended to settlements as far as Lake 
Michigan. Residents of the Galena district were organized into 
companies, and a regiment of militia was ordered to the scene from 
central Illinois. 

A day or so after the Red Bird massacre a band of Winnebago 
at the mouth of Bad Axe River fired upon a keelboat descending the 
Mississippi from Fort Snelling, killing two men and wounding 
several others. That these killings did not generate a general war 
over the northwestern frontier was largely due to the prompt 
measures for defense. At the time of the massacre Governor Cass 
was on the west side of Lake Michigan, having called a council 
of the Winnebagoes at the Butte des Morts. Hurrying on to Prairie 
du Chien, where he arrived July 4, he assembled the militia, dis- 
patched a messenger requesting the return of regular troops from 
Fort Snelling, and before the end of the month General Atkinson 
had brought up other troops from St. Louis so that he had an army 
quite capable of chastising the Winnebago and any other tribes that 
might join them. Meanwhile the Indian council was in progress at 
Butte des Morts, but apparently the bands represented there would 
assume no responsibility for the war parties along the Mississippi. 
Troops were scouring the country on both sides of the Wisconsin, 
and Major William Whistler with soldiers and friendly Indians from 
Fort Howard moved up the Fox to the Portage, arriving there Sep- 
tember Ist. 

The author of McKenney’s Sketches was on the ground when a 
few days later, in the presence of Whistler’s troops and a throng 
of Winnebago onlookers, the chief Red Bird came in and surrendered. 
In June this chief had led in the slaying of defenseless members 
of a family who, ‘according to all accounts, had always treated him 
with kindness and hospitality. Now, at the Portage, Red Bird 
takes on the qualities of a tribal hero, willing to sacrifice himself 
and expiate for a deed which he had done to avenge the wrongs of 
his people. If he deliberately chose for himself the role of a martyr, 
he made the final act replete with dramatic flourishes. On three 
successive days Indian runners appeared at the camp delivering 
the cryptic message, “They are coming.” On the next day there . 
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approached a body of Indians in the midst of whom was Red Bird 
carrying a white flag. He wore the ceremonial dress and regalia 
that betokened the eminence of his rank. As he came closer, with 
head erect he began chanting a death song. McKenney pictures 
him as a perfect specimen of physical manhood, and with a pride 
of manner and bearing that cloaked the ruthlessness of his earlier 
deeds. In delivering himself up, Red Bird had only the simple 
request that he be not put in irons and that he might be executed 
promptly. Doubtless he would have found a glorious ending to 
his personal drama, had he stood before the firing squad at the 
Portage with soldiers and Indians as spectators. Such a finale was 
denied him. He was taken to Prairie du Chien, was given a trial 
before the civil court, and on December 26 Judge J. D. Doty sentenced 
him to be hanged. Before the date of execution arrived he died in 
his place of confinement February 17, 1828. Two of his accomplices 
were also found guilty, but were subsequently pardoned by President 
Adams. 

The Winnebago war had been formally ended with General 
Atkinson’s peace proclamation on September 22, 1827. It had 
been a breach of peace more than a war. Yet from the situation 
stemmed notable and far-reaching consequences for Wisconsin. The 
misdeeds of Red Bird’s band of Winnebagoes were cited as proof 
that the larger Indian policy was not a workable solution for the 
relations of the whites and red men east of the Mississippi. A popu- 
lation estimated as high as several thousands had invaded the lead 
district on the Fever River, spreading out over a score or more of 
“diggings” above the Illinois line. Technically they were trespassers. 
The lead mines more than any other one cause brought the whites 
into premature collision with the Indian frontier. A little later 
soldiers from Fort Crawford would forcibly eject squatters from 
the Dubuque mines on the west side of the river, but in the Galena 
district they were too numerous, had received protection and some 
guise of authorization from government agents, and altogether were 
too well established in their privileges to be summarily ousted. 
The remedy which had been applied frequently to similar situations 
before was the readiest means out of the difficulty. The Indians were 
to be brought to consent to a sale of their rights of occupancy, and 
by moving out of the way avoid for a time dangers of further col- 
lisions. 

But for the Winnebago war, the troops transferred to Fort 
Snelling in September, 1826, might have been the last garrison of 
Fort Crawford. The fort had been flooded by high waters that year, 
and the rotting logs and general disrepair and the opinion that 
the situation was “unhealthful,” justified either complete abandon- 
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ment or a re-location and construction of a new fort. The troops 
were recalled in a hurry the next year, and with the prospect that 
Prairie du Chien would continue to be a key-point on the Indian 
frontier, plans were made for a new fort. Major Stephen Watts 
Kearny, the commandant from September 10, 1828, to July 16, 1829, 
purchased the new site. This embraced a group of Indian mounds 
and had the further advantage of being on two of the farm lots 
instead of the “island” on which the original village stood; though 
on higher ground away from the periodical high waters it had 
ready access to the river banks. The new or “rock” Fort Crawford 
was a long time in building. The preparatory operations, such as 
quarrying and lime-burning, were started before Kearny left the 
post, but construction was carried on under his successor Lieutenant- 
Colonel Zachary Taylor, and during Taylor’s prolonged leave of 
absence from July 4, 1830, to August 5, 1832, under Colonel Wil- 
loughby Morgan and his subalterns. Troops first occupied the new 
barracks in December, 1830, but the last buildings were not finished 
until late in 1834. 

Fort Crawford in 1828 was surrounded by Indian country, the 
lands of the Winnebago lying to the south and east, those of the 
Chippewa to the north, and those of the Sioux to the west. The 
primary function of such a post was to police the Indians and to 
provide protection for those engaged in the Indian trade. Had the 
purpose been to defend the line of white settlement, that end would 
better have been served by placing the forts at or near the actual 
frontier. The more usual procedure was, wher an uprising occurred, 
for the settlers to improvise blockhouses and other places of refuge 
and organize themselves into militia to beat off the raids. It is 
obvious that the squatters in the lead district were distant almost 
a two days’ journey from the soldiers at Prairie du Chien, and their 
safety depended upon their readiness to defend themselves. More- 
over, the Winnebago as a nation never committed themselves to all- 
out war under the lead of the fanatical Red Bird. 

It was to the interest of the fur traders to preserve the status 
quo; their business depended on keeping the wilderness intact as 
long as possible. The central transportation artery of the fur trade 
from earliest times had been the Fox-Wisconsin waterway. In 1828 
this waterway was upwards of 200 miles from the nearest ‘‘agri- 
cultural frontier.”’ Until after 1828 the waterway had no important 
use except for the transport of peltries and the goods required for 
the Indian trade. Fort Howard at one end and Fort Crawford at 
the other supplied military authority when it was needed for regu- 
lating the relations between the traders and the Indians. The 
hostilities known as the Winnebago war induced the government to 
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set up another post at the middle of the waterway—the Portage. 
The chief interests to safeguard at that point were those of the 
American Fur Company, and it seems unnecessary to dispute state- 
ments made at the time that the influence of John Jacob Astor was 
largely responsible for the decision to establish Fort Winnebago. 


Pauquette Becomes Astor’s Agent 


Astor’s agent at the Portage was Pierre Pauquette, who for 
a long time had kept the equipment and the oxen for portaging 
freight and passengers across the marshy interval between the two 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


Fort WINNEBAGO IN 1836, AT PORTAGE 


rivers. Other residents in 1828 were Francis LeRoi, a trader and 
carrier, and several members of the Grignon family. In September, 
1828, Major David E. Twiggs, commanding three companies, arrived 
ren Fort Howard, and selected as a site for the new fort the high 
ground on the east side of the Fox opposite the point where the 
portage road met the river. Temporary barracks were built of 
tamarack logs secured from Pine Island in the Wisconsin. For the 
permanent structures stone was quarried near by, brick for chimneys 
was burned in the vicinity, while the pine timbers and lumber were 
obtained according to tradition from Yellow River. This probably 
represented the first onslaught upon the pine woods of the upper 
Wisconsin. The young officer who was detailed for the logging 
operations for both Fort Crawford and Fort Winnebago was Jef- 
ferson Davis. The fort, completed in the spring of 1830, consisted 
of two blockhouses, one at the northeast and the other at the south- 
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west corner of a quadrangle. Officers’ quarters and storehouses and 
the hospital were partly located outside the square. 

Besides the fur company’s storehouses, the chief complement 
of the fort was the house for the Indian agent. Of the buildings 
constructed at the eastern end of the portage trail during 1828-32, 
the only one to survive is the Indian Agency House, which after 
many years of use as a private home has been partially restored 
and refurnished with articles contemporary with the era of 1830-40, 
and has become a museum of early Wisconsin history. Its site was 
high ground across the Fox from the fort. 

The fur trade of the Old Northwest had about passed its prime 
at the end of the Winnebago war. The trader seldom remained to 
meet the agricultural settler face to face, and he was in full retreat 
less than ten years after the establishment of Fort Winnebago. 
At several grand councils chiefs of the Wisconsin tribes had signed 
away their rights to the hunting grounds. The fur trade was on 
its way out along with the Indian. 

Negotiations for land cessions covering the lead mining area 
began with the Winnebago in 1828 in councils held at Fort Armstrong 
(Rock Island). The grand council was deferred until 1829, and in 
May of that year the place was changed to Prairie du Chien. More 
than a thousand Winnebago men and women assembled in July to 
meet the three commissioners, and there were also delegations from 
the Chippewa, Ottawa, Sioux, Sauk and Foxes, Menominee and 
Potawatomi. The region from which the commissioners hoped to 
clear the Indian title was that bounded roughly by the Rock, Mis- 
sissippi and Wisconsin rivers. The consent of the Sauk and Fox 
chiefs to cession of this tract had been obtained before. The Ottawa, 
Chippewa and Potawatomi yielded all their claims in this region on 
July 29. This eliminated all the claimants except the Winnebago, 
whose chiefs on August 1 affixed their marks as confirmations of an 
agreement by which they gave up all their rights of occupancy to 
the lands in the angle between the Rock and Mississippi rivers, and 
south of the Wisconsin from its mouth through the Portage to Lake 
Puckaway. The eastern boundary of the cession corresponded 
approximately with the east line of what is now Lafayette County 
on the north to Blue Mounds and thence in a northeasterly direction 
to the Portage and Lake Puckaway. Obviously, the cession embraced 
all the lead district. 

As a result of this treaty-making, the southwest corner of Wis- 
consin (Grant, Iowa and Lafayette counties) and a strip along the 
south side of the Wisconsin including the northwest corner of Dane 
County to a point beyond Portage, became public land, though not 
yet surveyed and not ready for formal sale. Several other treaties 
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were required to extinguish the Indian title to the rest of the area 
south and east of the Wisconsin-Fox. The culminating treaty was 
that made at Chicago September 26, 1833, by which “the United 
Nation of Chippewa, Ottawa and Potawatomi” ceded all their claims 
in this region. Only after that date could the government give to 
individuals patents to land in what has become the most:populous and 
highly industrialized section of the State. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
FROM FUR TRADING TO MINING 


In Wisconsin and in the other states carved out of the Old North- 
west centennial anniversaries have been a familiar phenomenon in 
recent years. The anniversary has commemorated the founding of 
a town, the organization of a county, or the beginning of “settle- 
ment.” Some such event has been taken as the base line from which 
local history starts. All that went before—the comings and goings of 
explorers, missionaries, traders, surveyors, Indians—belongs to an 
era that is regarded as more or less “pre-historic.” From this arbi- 
trary point of view, all that has been written heretofore, and in 
fact all the annals of Wisconsin up to about 1835, has the flavor 
of antiquity, only less remote than the ice age. Prior to that date 
a transitory character has usually been assigned to the economic, 
social and political developments in Wisconsin. 

A plan for the survey and orderly distribution of the lands of 
Northwest Territory had been adopted in the Ordinance of 1785, 
but fifty years passed before the application of the plan was given 
any general administration in Wisconsin. Opening of land offices 
usually came at a comparatively late stage in the development of 
the frontier. Ownership of the soil was not of much importance 
to the hunter and trapper of the fur-trade era, nor even to that later 
class of enterprisers who ranged their cattle on the “free grass” 
or cut the timber for fuel or lumber. In the administration of United 
States lands the government theory has been that on them the 
public has had “‘privileges but no rights.” In practice the “privileges” 
were generously interpreted. From the time of the French regime 
it had been impossible to keep off the unlicensed trader, hunter, 
adventurer of the type once known as the couwreur de bois. The dis- 
tinction between this group which blended so readily with the Indians 
and the “squatters” was not always easy to draw, although this 
American term was usually applied to frontiersmen whose chief 
concern was the setting up of homes on public lands that had not 
been formally opened to sale. The contempt shown by pioneers of 
the squatter type for Indian treaties was an important cause in the 
border wars that afflicted Wisconsin and other portions of the West 
after 1820. 
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As has been said, the agricultural possibilities in Wisconsin 
offered no temptation to break the orderly advance of the “agri- 
cultural frontier” from east to west. But the lead deposits created 
a special problem to those who had to administer the public land 
system set up at the beginning of our national government. Wild 
animals and the wild or natural fruits of the soil were regarded as 
a transient property and removable without consent of the govern- 


ment. Minerals, since normally they came from beneath the sur- 


face, made a different case. A long time passed before the question 
was settled whether the government had title, not only to the surface 
and the soil, but to everything above and everything below, English 
usage in general inclined to the view that when the title to land 
passed from the government to the individual, the latter was secured 
in his title to what lay below, as well as to the soil and all that 
grew upon it. A somewhat different policy prevailed in the region 
west of the Mississippi which for a long time had been controlled 
by Spain. According to the Spanish rule, valuable minerals under- 
ground were reserved to the king, regardless of the tenure of the 
soil. Americans on the frontier had to settle their problems without 
legal precedents or judicial authority, and therefore took what they 
wanted or needed, restrained only by the rules of frontier justice 
and fair play. Any form of wealth that lay above ground belonged 
to anyone who would go and take it. When Congress tried to frame 
a land law applicable to the gold districts of California, Senator 
Benton of Missouri argued that such legislation was futile, since 
the gold lay in surface “‘placers” and therefore not subject to ordinary 
rules for the disposal of the soil. Partly because of this confusion 
between theory and actual experience there grew up a tradition, 
loosely combined with the older one of American liberty, that citi- 
zens were free to use or abuse timber, wild game and any other 
resources found upon the surface of unoccupied public land, and 
could even exploit without limit the treasure beneath the soil. 


Mining Land Policy Undergoes Change 


The lead deposits of the Mississippi Valley seem to have prompted 
the first modification of the general land policy and the beginning 
of a code for the regulation of mineral lands. Congress in 1807 
passed an act making a special classification of mineral lands, and 
authorizing the President to provide for the leasing of such lands 
for terms of from three to five years. Under this law, which was 
not repealed for forty years, a mining claim reverted to the govern- 
ment at the expiration of the lease, and payment was made in a 
certain percentage of the metal taken out. The earliest lead mining 
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in the Fever River country was undertaken without any formal per- 
mission, and the first leases were taken out in 1822. 

One measure of the changes in Wisconsin during the decade of 
the 1820s is found in the narratives and reports of the veteran traveler 
and scientist, Henry R. Schoolcraft, based on his explorations in 
1831 and 1882, as contrasted with what he saw and reported during 
his tour of 1820. These later investigations amplified and enriched 
the descriptions of geography and mineralogy contained in his earlier 
journal, and they also reveal some of the impending changes which 
were to transform the Indian and fur-trader’s wilderness into a 
region of mining and agricultural settlements. In the brief space 
of seven years what is known as “the lead district” went through 
the phases of boom and depression, and while the low point of the 
depression had been reached when Schoolcraft went through the 
country his notes supply some vivid descriptions of a region where 
white men were beginning to establish their permanent footholds. 

With one companion and in a light wagon drawn by two horses 
Schooleraft set out on an August day in 1831 from Galena, the 
capital of the lead mining district, driving through the hills to 
the north over an already well beaten road. The first community 
in Wisconsin visited was Gratiot’s Grove, where he met H. and B. 
Gratiot. 

“These gentlemen appear to be extensively engaged in smelting,” 
he wrote. “They conducted me to see the ore prepared for smelting 
in the log furnace; and also the preparation of such parts of it for 
the ash furnace as do not undergo complete fusion in the first process. 
The ash furnace is a very simple kind of air furnace, with a grate so 
arranged as to throw a reverberating flame upon the hearth where 
the prepared ore is laid. It is built against a declivity, and charged, 
by throwing the materials to be operated upon, down the flue. A 
silicious flux is used; and the scoria is tapped and suffered to flow 
out, from the side of the furnace, before drawing off the melted 
lead. The latter is received in an excavation made in the earth, 
from which it is ladled out into iron moulds. The whole process 
is conducted in the open air, with sometimes a slight shed. The 
lead ore is piled in cribs of logs, which are roofed. Hammers, ladles, 
a kind of tongs, and some other iron tools are required. The simplic- 
ity of the process, the absence of external show in buildings, and the 
direct and ready application of the means to the end are remarkable, 
as pleasing characteristics about the smelting establishment.” The 
Gratiot brothers, Henry and J. P. B., had begun their mining and 
smelting operations with a force of French and Indian workers about 
1824. Their place known as Gratiot’s Grove was about two miles 
south of the later village of Shullsburg. 
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The second stage of the journey, covered in the same day, was 
the fifteen miles to Willow Springs. Throughout the day the 
travelers had on their left the “platte mounds,” in the vicinity of 
the modern Platteville. Along the way Schoolcraft noted “little 
mounds of red earth” frequently appearing above the grass as testi- 
monial to the labor of miners, including numerous excavations in 
the locality then known as “Irish diggings.” 


Beginnings of Lafayette County 


On the second day, during the nine-mile drive to Mineral Point, 
the travelers stopped at some of the workings close to the road, 
including Bracken’s furnace, the Rock-Branch diggings, and ‘Van- 
mater’s lead.” A. P. Van Meter and Jesse W. Shull were credited 
with being among the first permanent residents of what afterwards 
was Lafayette County. As the records of after years disclosed, 
many other men had come into this region at the time of School- 
eraft’s tour, and while primarily attracted by the mineral riches 
they remained to engage in farming and other activities. Such 
communities as Platteville, old Belmont and others had their origin 
about this time. At this time Mineral Point was the seat of justice 
of Iowa County. As Schoolcraft rode over the ridge of land which 
first received this appellation, “No digging was observed in process, 
but the heaps of red marly clay, the vigorous growth of shrubbery 
around them, and the number of open or partially filled pits, remain 
to attest the labor which was formerly devoted in the search for 
lead. And this search is said to have been amply rewarded. The 
track of discovery is conspicuously marked by these excavations, 
which often extend, in a direct line, on the cardinal points, as far 
as the eye can reach.” At this place Schoolcraft met J. D. Ansley, 
who, as he reported, “had made a discovery of copper ore in the 
vicinity.” Apparently Schoolcraft did not regard the character of 
the deposit which he examined as of much importance, but Ansley 
in 1835 began the smelting of copper in this locality and in the 
following year is said to have shipped 58,000 pounds to England and 
a few years later he is said to have made a fortune by selling a 
part of his holdings to English investors. 

Five miles north of Mineral Point Schoolcraft visited the home 
of Colonel Henry Dodge, “whose zeal and enterprise in opening 
this portion of our western country for settlement give him claims 
to be looked upon as a public benefactor.” Four miles farther on 
the travelers went through the village of Dodgeville, which had 
enjoyed a burst of prosperity for several years, but at that time had 
only one or two stores. At several places along the way Schoolcraft’s 
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attention was called to zinc ores, but they did not impress him. 
More than half a century passed before new technique in metallurgy 
brought a new era to Mineral Point as a center of zinc smelting. 


Mining Starts at Blue Mound 


The second night the travelers spent at the locality known as 
Porter’s Grove, also a seat of mining and smelting operations. The 
next morning nine miles of driving across the prairie, during which 
they encountered not a single grove for shelter, brought them to 
the home of Ebenezer Brigham, “at the foot of the Blue Mound, 
being the last house in the direction to Fort Winnebago.” Brigham 
had opened the lead mines at Blue Mound in 1828, and later his 
house was the first post-office in Dane County. He developed rich 
deposits of lead at Blue Mound, but he labored under the high cost 
of transportation by wagon either to Galena or to Chicago. 

Brigham’s mine represented the outer point of the lead district. 
Summarizing his trip to that point Schoolcraft said: ‘In rapidly 
passing over it, mines, furnaces, dwelling-houses, mining villages, 
inclosed fields, upland prairies (an almost continued prairie), groves, 
springs, and brooks, have formed the prominent features of the 
landscape. The impulse to the settlement of the country was first 
given by its mineral wealth; and it brought here, as it were by magic, 
an enterprising and active population. It is evident that a far 
greater amount of labor was a few years ago engaged in mining 
operations; but the intrinsic value of the lands has operated to 
detain the present population, which may be considered as per- 
manent. The lands are beautifully disposed, well watered, well 
drained by natural streams, and easily brought into cultivation. 
Crops have everywhere repaid the labors of the farmer; and, thus 
far, the agricultural produce of the country has borne a fair price. 
The country appears to afford every facility for raising cattle, 
horses, and hogs. Mining, the cardinal interest heretofore, has not 
ceased in the degree that might be inferred from the depression of 
the lead market; and it will be pursued, with increased activity, 
whenever the purposes of commerce call for it.” 

The well traveled road ended at Blue Mound, and from that 
point the travelers followed the old Indian trail, which led them 
eastward to the corner of the northwestern of the four lakes enclos- 
ing the greater part of the site of the present capital city. School- 
craft in 1830 had heard no name for the sheet of water which he 
so much admired. He passed several encampments of Winnebago 
who still lingered about these lakes, though in the previous year they 
had made a treaty to cede and abandon this part of Wisconsin. 
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From Lake Mendota the Indian trail turned north, through a land- 
scape strewn with “lost rocks,” a name applied by Schoolcraft’s 
companion to the glacial drift boulders. The travelers arrived at 
Fort Winnebago in the midst of a heavy rain and took shelter in 
the “agency house,” as a guest of the agent, John H. Kinzie. 


Beginnings of Iowa County 


Schoolcraft in 1831 saw and described some of the “high spots” 
of the lead district. This was then the most populous section of 
Michigan Territory west of Lake Michigan. The Winnebago treaty 
of August 1, 1829, had been followed by the setting up in October 
of a new county, lowa County, comprising all of the original Craw- 
ford County south of the Wisconsin River. Iowa County comprised 
all the “lead district,” and it was subsequently divided into the 
present counties of Grant, Iowa and Lafayette, and most of Green 
and the western half of Dane. In this area the census of 1830 
counted 1,587 inhabitants, of whom 23 were classed as ESiaVescame 
In all of Michigan Territory at that census the total slave population 
was 32. The first leases for lead mining along the Galena River 
were granted to Kentuckians, one of whom was Col. James Johnson. 
The outstanding man in Iowa County at that time was Col. Henry 
Dodge, who had grown up in the lead-mining region around Ste. 
Genevieve, Missouri, and on moving from Missouri in 1827 to Wis- 
consin had brought his negroes with him. Another Missourian who 
came to the lead district in the same year was George W. Jones, who 
“squatted” at Sinsinawa Mound just over the Illinois line in what 
is now Grant County. Most of his early associates had been southern 
men, and one of his classmates in college in Kentucky was Jefferson 
Davis, who on his way to his army post at Fort Crawford visited 
Jones at Sinsinawa. Lead mining was a seasonal occupation, and 
a large number of laborers and small operators during the summer 
months were recruited from migrants who came north and at the 
approach of winter returned to their homes in Illinois, Missouri 
and Kentucky. On the other hand, Col. Ebenezer Brigham, who 
located at the Blue Mounds in 1828 and became one of the influential 
figures in the lead district, was a New Englander, and many other 
early settlers had no associations that would have given them any 
distinctly “southern” slant. 

Mining, even of lead, which at one time had the reputation of 
being the ‘“basest” of all metals, offered the possibilities of quick 
returns and attracted men of diverse experience and character. The 
village of Wiota in Lafayette County had its origin as a lead workings. 
In the fluctuations that attended the industry, the proprietor appar- 
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ently was no more conspicuous for success than several of his neigh- 
bors, yet he was the object of exaggerated respect and curiosity 
as the son of the patron saint of national finance, Alexander Hamil- 
ton. William Stephen Hamilton resigned from West Point and 
came to Illinois in 1817, did surveying, was a member of the legis- 
lature, and a colonel on the staff of Governor Coles. In 1827 he 
came to the lead mine district, and then or shortly afterward opened 
what was known as “Hamilton’s Diggings,’ where during the Black 
Hawk invasion the settlers put up what was known as Fort Hamilton. 
He was lieutenant in a militia company raised in the Galena district 
during the Winnebago war. Hamilton was attracted to the far West 
by the gold discoveries and died in California in 1850. The Kinzies, 
while on their roundabout journey from Fort Winnebago to Chicago 
in March, 1831, and caught in a heavy snowstorm, were glad to 
accept the hospitality of Hamilton’s diggings. Mrs. Kinzie indicates 
that Hamilton was somewhat embarrassed to be seen in his crude 
surroundings. He was addressed as “Uncle Billy” by the ten or 
twelve mine laborers who came in to dinner and who ‘were the 
roughest-looking set of men I ever beheld, and their language was 
as uncouth as their persons.” Hamilton had some books in his 
frontier abode, one of them the life of his distinguished father. 

Crawford County at the census of 1830 had a population of 692 
(including six slaves). The soldiers at Fort Crawford were enu- 
merated, but practically all the civilian population was concentrated 
in or immediately around the “borough” of Prairie du Chien. Brown 
County’s 1,856 inhabitants were likewise enumerated in the communi- 
ties along the lower Fox, most of them at Green Bay. 

The total population of the three counties exclusive of the troops 
at the three forts aggregated little more than 3,000. Their economic 
base was the fur trade and lead mining. The fur trade was in 
permanent decline. Mining fluctuated according to the basic price, 
which in 1830 reached an almost all-time low. Consequently a large 
number of residents had only temporary ties; with the exhaustion 
of a “diggings” the workers moved on to other fields. Since land 
was occupied by lease and not by permanent title, farming was 
something of a “catch crop” affair, though several localities in the 
lead district affirm the tradition that crops of corn have been grown 
consecutively beginning as early as 1828. Moreover, in calling 
attention to the relative instability of Wisconsin’s population at that 
time, it must not be forgotten that many fine families of the state 
today stem from ancestors who were here at about the time of 
the census of 1830. 

The Wisconsin frontiersman was not to be precisely classified 
as to his vocation. A lead miner cultivated a patch of corn as a 
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side line, and the owner of a small stock of Indian trade goods pros- 
pected under the soil for lead ore. This accounts for the fact that 
some of the oldest existing towns in southwest Wisconsin had their 
reputed beginnings as a trading post, a farm, a mining claim, or 
site of smelter operations. The site of Lancaster is said to have 
been a cultivated field; lead workings seem to have had precedence 
at Cassville, Potosi, Platteville. Scores of places that once boasted 
a name and prospects of a future are discoverable today only with 
the aid of a good guide book of local history. 

What seems important, in the immediate discussion, is to afford 
a brief picture of the changes which white men’s influence had effected 
in the Wisconsin wilderness at the close of the pre-territorial era. 
August Derleth in his Wind Over Wisconsin idealizes a French- 
American family living in a “castle” on Sauk Prairie at the time 
of the Black Hawk War. Inured to the alternating harsh and beauti- 
ful aspects of the primitive river, woods and hills, with the daily 
human background consisting of trappers, voyageurs and Indians, 
the main characters are never out of contact with the spiritual values 
represented in religion, books and music. Such an oasis in the 
wilderness could have existed outside a writer’s imagination. 


The Agency House Is Built 


A piano and a portfolio of sketching materials were part of the 
personal baggage which Juliette Kinzie brought with her around 
the lakes and up the Fox River when she and her husband, the Win- 
nebago Indian agent, arrived at Fort Winnebago in the fall of 1830. 
The Agency House, which later became their home, was a structure 
much superior to the average, yet supplies dimensional restrictions 
to many romantic pictures of the spacious freedoms of the pioneer 
era. Col. Zachary Taylor, while commandant at Fort Crawford, 
occupied as his private residence the house which the trader Lock- 
wood had built. Lockwood sent men to the Black River to get out 
the pine timbers, shingles and plank for this, probably the first, 
“framed” house in Prairie du Chien. Besides the wing used for 
his retail store, the main, two-story section of the house stood on 
a cellar foundation 30 by 26 feet, and the “parlor or sitting room”’ 
was about 14 by 16. The cellar was primarily for food storage and 
had no function as furnace room, the fires for cooking and heating 
being kept in the fireplaces, as was the custom in the rudest log 
house of that time. 

The foundation of Wisconsin’s eneatandl system was laid at 
a later date, but religious and secular instruction and familiarity 
with books and a knowledge of the outside world had some place in 
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the settled communities. Daughters of some of the old French 
families at Green Bay attended convent schools on the St. Lawrence. 
Organized activities of the Jesuits had long since ceased, but the 
activities of lay and clerical teachers, and of Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries, are a matter of frequent record throughout the two 
decades following the close of the War of 1812. Scanlan’s diligent 
study of the early records of Prairie du Chien reveals that a post 
school was conducted at Fort Crawford in 1817 and during that 
and the following year a French school and also an English school 
were taught there. As a result of donations from local citizens a 
structure for school purposes was built in 1818. A Trappist monk, 
Father Dunand, visited Prairie du Chien in 1817, and remained long 
enough to hold church services, baptized many children and adults 
and solemnized marriages, and also “organized the French-Canadians 
into the first congregation in Wisconsin.” 

The first Protestant sermon, aside from services by army chap- 
lains, was preached at Green Bay in 1816 by Rev. Jedidiah Morse, 
father of the inventor of the electric telegraph. Morse’s primary 
purpose in coming west was to survey the country as a permanent 
asylum for the Indian nations. A report made by him in 1820 
proved a valuable document for the American Fur Company in 
undermining the government factory system. Morse’s recommenda- 
tions are thought to have influenced the decision to locate the Stock- 
bridge and Oneida bands in Wisconsin along the lower Fox and on 
the shores of Lake Winnebago. When the Oneidas came to Wis- 
consin in 1821 they were accompanied by Rev. Eleazer Williams, 
who had been their teacher and preacher for several years. Williams 
was a picturesque character about whom many legends have been 
woven. The old house which Williams occupied is still pointed out 
to curious visitors. In the words of Fred L. Holmes, the author of 
Alluring Wisconsin, “He had come west to make of Wisconsin a 
great Indian state. Instead of becoming a ruler he was forced to 
content himself with preaching to the Indians.” Juliette Kinzie on 
her trip up the Fox in 1830 saw Williams, whom she had heard 
spoken of as an “Indian cousin,” but to her he resembled more the 
Spaniard than the Indian. 

In 1880 Rev. Cutting Marsh came to Wisconsin as a missionary 
to the Stockbridge Indians. It is claimed that the first Protestant 
church was built at Kaukauna in the summer of 1832 and that 
Rev. John Clark of New York was made missionary to New York. 
He established missions at Green Bay, Superior and Milwaukee. 
Baptists and Methodists became active in Wisconsin in 1886 and 
1837. 
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The Catholic population at Prairie du Chien for varying periods 
In 1827-28-29 had the ministrations of the French priest Father 
Badin from Detroit, and he started the building of a log church, a 
work interrupted by the Red Bird massacre. The Catholic missionary 
whose wide-ranging and versatile labors have made his name most 
memorable through the years was a native of Italy, a Dominican, 
Father Samuel Mazzuchelli. In 1831 he organized an Indian school 
at Green Bay, and as a teacher among the Winnebago at the Portage 
exercised a powerful influence over that tribe, and is believed to have 
counteracted some of the pressure exerted to win the Winnebago to 
an all-out alliance with Black Hawk. For several years beginning 
in 1832 he was the resident priest at Prairie du Chien, and after 
the organization of the Dubuque diocese in 1837 became vi¢ar general. 
His labors covered an immense territory. He preached at Mineral 
Point and elsewhere in the lead district. He was a pioneer temper- 
ance leader. He made many converts in the vicinity of the Portage, 
and an Indian woman, while at the Agency house, seeming in need 
of refreshment was offered a glass of “shrub” by Mrs. Kinzie. The 
Indian, pointing to her crucifix, refused it. “It was the first time 
in my life,’”’ comments the author of Wau Bun, “that I had ever seen 
spirituous liquors rejected upon a religious principle.” Mazzuchelli’s 
artistic bent found expression in building, and he designed some 
of the earliest churches of his faith in Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. 
He planned St. Gabriel’s church at Prairie du Chien, the oldest 
existing Catholic edifice in Wisconsin and still in use (1944), and 
himself helped quarry the rock and supervised the construction. 

Rev. Richard Cadle, of the Episcopal church, was a missionary 
who combined religious and secular teaching at Green Bay beginning 
about 1830, and in 1836 while chaplain at Fort Crawford organized 
a group of Episcopalians into Trinity church at Prairie du Chien. 
The best known of the Protestant missionaries was the Methodist, 
Rev. Alfred Brunson, who came out from Pennsylvania in 1835 and 
in the following year brought his family and also transported by 
boat all the material for a house, which was assembled at Prairie du 
Chien. Brunson was the first ordained minister to hold services at 
Mineral Point, in a log church that had been built in 1834. 

Hardly any settlement in the Middle West was long neglected by 
the itinerant preacher, and local traditions in the lead district tell 
of occasional “preachings” from about 1825 on. Equally spontaneous 
was the holding of terms of school. The children of the miners at 
Gratiot’s Grove had a session of school in the spring of 1828, and 
Mineral Point’s first school was taught in 1829. 

Far to the north, at Madelaine island in Chequamegon Bay, near 
the scene of some of the earliest labors of the Jesuits in Wisconsin, 
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but more than a hundred fifty years after the departure of Allouez 
and Marquette, a school and mission were established under Protest- 
ant auspices. Thwaites applies the title “last of the great LaPointe 
fur traders” to Lyman M. and Truman A. Warren. These brothers 
were of old New England stock and had received their religious 
training in the doctrines of the then closely affiliated Congregational 
and Presbyterian denominations. Coming to Lake Superior in 1818, 
they were traders among the Chippewa, and three years later mar- 


‘ried daughters of the veteran trader, Michel Cadotte. The wives 


were Catholics and that was the nominal affiliation of most of the 
white traders, half-breeds and Indians in that locality. Returning 
from a summer visit to Mackinac in 1830, Lyman Warren brought 
with him as lay preacher and teacher Frederick Ayer, and the follow- 
ing year Rev. Sherman Hall came to LaPointe as missionary with 
his wife as teacher. These were Presbyterians though their labors 
blossomed out as the first Congregational church in Wisconsin, organ- 
ized at LaPointe in August, 1833. Their mission and school, however, 
seem to have been conducted without sectarian bias and most of the 
pupils were from Catholic families. Ayer extended his labors among 
the Chippewa around “the head of the lakes” into what is now north- 
ern Minnesota, and as a result of his efforts and those of his fellow 
missionaries the Protestant influence in the Lake Superior country 
has had an almost uninterrupted continuity since the early 1830s. 

The traditions of the Catholic ritual among the Chippewa were 
reestablished through the northern wilderness priest Frederic Baraga. 
A representative of that branch of the Slavic people known in modern 
times as the Jugo-Slavs, Baraga had begun his missionary labors 
among the Indians near Mackinac in 18381, and in July, 1835, came 
to Madelaine island. A month later he said mass in a newly con- 
structed log chapel about half way between the old and the new vil- 
lage of LaPointe. Some of the material of the structure was used 
in the building of a new chapel in the village of LaPointe. This 
edifice was blessed by Father Baraga in August, 1841, and stood for 
nearly a century until destroyed by fire. As “the old mission chapel” 
it was a point of interest for the thousands who visited Madelaine 
island every summer. Baraga in 1853 was made the first bishop 
of the diocese comprising the Lake Superior country from the Sault 
to the head of the lake, and until his death fifteen years later his see 
included numerous white communities, but his most distinetive work 
was his missionary service among the Chippewa people. 

John H. Kinzie was appointed agent for the upper bands of the 
Winnebago in 1829, with headquarters at Fort Winnebago. During 
his earliest years he had lived at his father’s trading posts near 
Niles, Michigan, and at Fort Dearborn, and from the age of fifteen 
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had been an employe of the American Fur Company, being sent to 
Prairie du Chien in ‘824 and later being appointed secretary to 
Governor Cass. He learned many Indian languages, and he com- 
piled a grammar of the Winnebago tongue. He had married in 1827 
Juliette Magill, a New England girl, but she did not come west to join 
him in the wilderness until September, 1830. Partly because no 
separate quarters had been provided for the Indian agent, and also 
at the insistence of Mrs. David E. Twiggs, who had had no white 
woman companion for four months, the Kinzies for the first winter 
lived in one of the buildings at the fort. During Mrs. Kinzie’s visit 
to Chicago in 1831 the logs of the original barracks at Fort Winne- 
bago had been set in place again on the hill opposite the fort, and 
thus the original Agency house was a log building, into which Mrs. 
Kinzie moved her piano and other furniture, hanging a few pictures 
against the log walls. Appropriations for an adequate house for the 
Indian agent being delayed, the Kinzies satisfied themselves with a 
structure being erected in 1831 for the “blacksmith,” who, a bachelor, 
had no use for a house of his own. This was the origin of the building 
now known as the Agency house. As Mrs. Kinzie remembered it, “it 
was not very magnificent, it is true, consisting of but a parlor and 
two bedrooms on the ground-floor, and two low chambers under the 
roof, with a kitchen in the rear.” Building mechanics came from 
Prairie du Chien for the work on the main structure, but the kitchen 
section was built by local French laborers under the personal super- 
vision of Mrs. Kinzie. 

After the end of the Black Hawk hostilities and her return from 
Fort Howard to the Portage in the fall of 1832, Mrs. Kinzie reported 
a change of living quarters: “Notwithstanding the Indian disturb- 
ances, the new Agency House (permission to build which had, after 
much delay, been accorded by Government) had been going steadily 
on, and soon after the departure of the governor and his party, we 
took possession of it.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE BLACK HAWK WAR 


The relative equilibrium in Indian relations which characterized 
Wisconsin when the Cass expedition went through in 1820 had become 
disturbed by the succession of treaties and adjustment of boundary 
lines during the following decade. The situation tended toward be- 
coming critical by 1830, when the Chippewa and the Sioux were 
preparing for one of their periodic wars. The man selected to stop 
these threatened hostilities was Henry R. Schoolcraft, the Indian 
agent at Sault Ste. Marie, who spent more than two months during 
the late summer of 1831 in the Indian country of what is now north- 
western Wisconsin and northeastern Minnesota. His reports throw 
an important light on Indian relations and general conditions in this 
area. His detailed account of his experiences in this wilderness is 
calculated to arouse envious admiration on the part of modern ama- 
teur sportsmen and adventurers who seek relaxation for a few weeks 
in the “North Woods.” 

Leaving Lake Superior and ascending the Bad River, the party 
by a succession of portages from lake to lake eventually launched the 
canoes in the Namakagon River, descending it until low water made 
further navigation difficult. Part of the men with supplies were 
then ordered to cross over to the Lac Court Oreilles, while School- 
craft descended the Namakagon into the St. Croix and thence to the 
point where Yellow River joins that stream (at Danbury). This 
was at that time the site of a trading post and a Chippewa village. 
After holding an Indian council he rejoined the main party at Lac 
Court Oreilles. This was then as in later times a primary center for 
the Chippewa Indians, and a trading post was then located at the 
village. Schoolcraft’s meanderings over this region involved the 
labors of frequent portaging and his itinerary took in the Chippewa 
village and trading posts in Lake Chetac, Sapin Lake, Rice Lake. 
Here he reached the main branch of Red Cedar River. The prairie 
country around Rice Lake, as this traveler saw it, was “as beautiful 
to the eye as it is fertile in soil, and spontaneously productive of 
the means of subsistence. A country more valuable to a population 
having the habits of our northwestern Indians could hardly be con- 
ceived of ; and it is therefore cause of less surprise that its possession 
should have been so long an object of contention between the Chip- 
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pewas and Sioux.” For a long distance, near the modern town of 
Menomonie, the Red Cedar rushes in a series of rapids before it joins 
the Chippewa. Here was one of the indefinite points established at 
_ the treaty of Prairie du Chien in 1825. Schoolcraft’s narrative makes 
it clear that while the Chippewa had much to fear from the hostile 
Sioux on the north, they were also apprehensive as to intrusion by 
the whites across this treaty line. Murders and other outrages had 
provoked hostilities between the Chippewa and the Sioux on the 
one hand and some Menominee bands on the other, and in his efforts 
to settle these quarrels Schoolcraft found occasion to inquire by what 
authority two sawmills had been established along the rapids of the 
lower Red Cedar River close to the line dividing the territory of 
the Sioux from that of the Chippewa. One Chippewa chief insisted 
that one of the mills was on Chippewa land and had been established 
there without the formal consent of. his people and that the only 
acknowledgment given as a token by the white owners was the dis- 
tribution of smoking tobacco when the tribesmen visited the mill. 
Schoolcraft was much impressed by the agricultural and industrial 
opportunities of this locality. He found that both of the sawmills 
were owned exclusively by private citizens and employed for their 
sole benefit. “The boards are formed into rafts; and these rafts are 
afterward attached together, and floated down the Mississippi to 
St. Louis, where they command a good price. The business is under- 
stood to be a profitable one. For the privilege, no equivalent has 
been paid either to the Indians or to the United States.” 


Miners’ Encroachment Brings Trouble 


Men like Cass, Schoolcraft, Kinzie and others who had repeatedly 
demonstrated sincerity of purpose and effort in preserving peace 
among the tribes and protecting them in their treaty rights had to 
follow the policy of hands off when one tribe made war on another, 
and they could do little more than protest when whites trespassed 
on the lands of their wards. The treaty of 1825 had aimed to set 
boundaries between the tribes, but when these boundaries were trans- 
gressed and ferocious wars broke out, as happened again and again 
between the Sioux and the Chippewa, the garrisons at the forts took 
the role of neutral spectators. The only notable occasion when mili- 
tary authority was invoked against white transgression was the dis- 
patch of troops from Fort Crawford to evict the squatters from the 
Dubuque lead mines. The government never assumed the respon- 
sibility of policing the Indians so far as internal or intertribal dis- 
orders were concerned. The government had neither the military 
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power nor the will to put a ring around the Indian country and keep 
out unlicensed intruders. Sooner or later, the Indian had to go. 

This was a situation which had been developing for years, and 
reached its climax in the Black Hawk War. That war originated in 
Illinois, but spilled over into Wisconsin, and its chief ulitmate effect 
was to remove the barriers to white settlement in -Wisconsin and 
Iowa and to hasten the departure of the Indian tribes. 

Several chiefs of the Sauk and Fox confederacy had signed the 
treaty of 1804 by which those tribes yielded their lands east of the 
Mississippi, but one section of that treaty permitted these Indians | 
to “live and hunt” on the lands until the United States had trans- 
ferred the title to individual purchasers, in other words, until the 
lands were opened for sale and settlement. The Sauks therefore con- 
tinued in undisturbed possession of their fields and habitations above 
the mouth of Rock River for twenty years or more. Black Hawk, 
who was born in the Sauk village there, was not a hereditary chief, 
but his many conspicuous abilities had made him a recognized leader, 
able to challenge such chiefs as Keokuk and Wapello. Having fought 
with the Indian allies of the British in the War of 1812, he did not 
become reconciled to the Americans, and his particular followers were 
often identified as the ‘British band.” 

Along the east side of the Mississippi and extending from the 
mouth of the Illinois north to within about 12 miles of Rock River 
lay what was known as the Illinois Military Tract, which had been 
set aside by the government to provide bounties for the veterans of 
the War of 1812. However, actual settlement on this tract offered 
little threat to the Indians on Rock River. Mercer and Henry, the 
two organized counties in Illinois nearest to the Sauk villages, had 
an aggregate of only 65 inhabitants in 1830. At the same census 
Jo Daviess County, with Galena as the capital, had a population of 
over 2,000. From Galena to the nearest point on the Rock River 
the distance was, and is, little less than a hundred miles. The con- 
gestion of miners in the lead district did not of itself encroach upon 
the corn fields and homes of the Sauks near Rock Island. White 
intruders at Saukenuk were not prospecting for lead, since no lead 
deposits existed then or since in that vicinity. 

Traffic to and from the lead district increased in volume every 
year after 1820. A large part of it utilized the river. The seasonal 
migration to the mines in summer and then back to winter quarters 
in Illinois and Missouri was a factor in the ebb and flow of travel. 
The most frequented land trails to the mining district were those 
leading from around the southern end of Lake Michigan and from 
Illinois River points such as Peoria. These trails led across the Rock 
River. Fort Armstrong on Rock Island was a point where river 
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boats seldom failed to stop. This traffic, whether by land or by water, 
inevitably exposed the Rock River country to the curious, admiring 
or covetous eyes of thousands of white men. The crops grown by 
the Indians revealed the remarkable richness of the soil. The Indians, 
it was known, had only a temporary privilege of occupancy, and for 
that reason white intruders showed scant respect for the cultivation 
and other improvements about the village of Saukenuk. The custom 
of the Indians in leaving their villages during the hunting season no 
doubt contributed to this spirit of vandalism on the part of the whites. 
The agent of the Sauk and Foxes reported that in the spring of 1827 
a dozen or more families of squatters, taking possession of the Sauk 
village, commenced a wanton destruction of the villagers’ boats. 
“When the Indians arrived at the village, and found fault with the 
destruction of their property, they were beaten and abused by the 
squatters.” Trespass on the Indian fields was probably a daily occur- 
rence, yet was committed by persons who showed little desire to 
make permanent settlement and acquire land either through pre- 
emption or by purchase. Evidence on this point was cited by the 
Indian agent when the government offered the lands at the mouth of 
the Rock for sale in 1829. The squatters were either unwilling or 
too poor to back up their pretensions with cash transactions at the 
land office, and the only purchaser at that sale was said to be Colonel 
Davenport, an Indian trader, whose purchase included, according to 
Black Hawk’s testimony, ‘“‘the land on which my lodge stood, and that 
of our grave yard also.” In a conversation with the trader, Black 
Hawk was convinced that no immediate steps would be taken to evict 
him and his people from the purchased tract, and since much the 
greatest part of the lands remained unsold they had the privilege, 
under the treaty, to occupy them. 


Indian Chief Consents To Treaty 


The Indian agent, together with Keokuk and other leaders of the 
Sauk and Foxes, urged complete withdrawal to the lands west of the 
Mississippi. Black Hawk and his “British band” refused to accept 
the fate of his race. Each spring they returned to their village to 
find evidence of willful and even malicious damage done to their 
lodges and the graves of their people. Black Hawk and his band, 
being a minority and with government officials exerting a steady 
pressure against them, had become trespassers upon their own lands. 
In the circumstances the garrison at Fort Armstrong had no author- 
ity to protect the Indians while on the east side of the river, and 
the motley crowd of whites, taking advantage of that fact, had become 
increasingly violent and overbearing. Petitions from the squatters 
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in the spring of 1831 recited a long list of acts of trespass and injury 
committed by the Indians. By that time Governor Reynolds had 
yielded to the popular clamor for expelling the Indians, and at his 
call several hundred militia marched to join the reguar troops under 
the command of General Gaines. Overawed by the military forces 
that had assembled, Black Hawk, who had declared that only force 
would expel him from his home lands, consented to attend a council 
with Gaines and Reynolds and accepted the terms of a treaty which 
obligated him and his followers to remain with the other Sauk and 
Foxes on the west side of the Mississippi. 

Black Hawk in his own narrative is not entirely convincing when 
he explains why he refused to accept the terms of this treaty. The 
corn supplied him by General Gaines did not offset the crops which 
his people had not been allowed to remain to harvest. He cherished 
another grievance against the government for inconsistency. Several 
of Black Hawk’s band had been murdered in 1830 by a war band of 
Sioux and Menominee. The Sauk retaliated in 1831. A party of 
Menominee, encamped on an island only half a mile from Fort Craw- 
ford, was set upon before dawn and most of them slaughtered in 
typical savage style. Joseph Street, the Indian agent at Prairie du 
Chien, made demands’ for the surrender of the murderers. Black 
Hawk’s retort was that the government officials had not exerted 
themselves to punish the Menominee and Sioux who took part in the 
affair of the previous year, and that the retaliatory raid of 1831 was 
the usual method of settling inter-tribal differences. 

Black Hawk had good reason to dwell on the injustices that had 
been done to him and his people, but in casting the die which led him 
to ultimate disaster he put too much reliance in his spiritual and 
temporal advisers. Keokuk called these advisers “liars,” but this 
denunciation, coming from such a source, may have strengthened 
Black Hawk in his obstinate course. Some thirty miles up Rock 
River from Saukenuk, on the site of modern Prophetstown, was the 
village of Winnebago whose chief was White Cloud. In lineage half 
Sauk and half Winnebago, of great physical bulk and rather grotesque 
appearance, he possessed few of the good qualities of the American 
savage. In addition to his inveterate hatred of Americans, his in- 
fluence among his own people might well be described as that of a 
“rabble rouser.” Rebuffed by Keokuk, Black Hawk consoled his 
wounded pride with the wordy harangues of the “Prophet,” who 
filled the ears of the credulous Sauk leader with assurances that not 
only the Winnebago and Potawatomi but the British in Canada would 
join in a war to drive the whites from the Northwest. 

Another counselor was Neapope, second to Black Hawk in author- 
ity among the British band. Returning after a flying visit to Malden, 
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Canada, and among the tribes around Lake Michigan, he represented 
the Potawatomi and their allies as ready to join in resistance to 
white aggression, and arms and supplies from Canada to be landed 
at the mouth of the Milwaukee. If his own narrative is to be trusted 
at this point, Black Hawk wanted to believe what these advisers 
told him. His personal prestige was at stake, and he was not unwill- 
ing to lead his followers into a desperate gamble. 

About five hundred warriors moved up the Mississippi and early 
in April, 1832, entered the Rock River. Black Hawk says the entry 
into the forbidden land was made to the accompaniment of beating 
of drums and singing. To demonstrate the peaceable intentions of 
the expedition, the warriors were accompanied by their women and 
children. To an order from General Atkinson demanding an imme- 
diate return to the west bank of the Mississippi, Black Hawk’s reply 
was: “I would not (not recognizing his right to make such a de- 
mand), as I was acting peaceably, and intended to go to the Prophet’s 
village, at his request, to make corn.” However, the Sauk chief’s own 
words indicate that the plans involved the peaceful occupation of the 
Rock River Valley near Prophetstown only long enough to grow a 
crop of corn, and at the end of the summer the promised reinforce- 
ments would enable them to beat off any attack. Black Hawk very 
quickly learned that White Cloud had promised more than he could 
fulfill. The Winnebago were willing for their friends to cultivate a 
crop of corn, but had no stomach for joining them in a defensive war. 
A peremptory message had come from Atkinson who threatened to 
use force in driving the invaders from Illinois. Black Hawk now 
made another move in the wrong direction. He put his followers 
on the march up the river, still professing confidence of obtaining 
assistance from the Potawatomi. A worse disappointment was in 
store when he questioned the Potawatomi delegates. Their people 
had little or no corn in their villages, they had no knowledge as to 
guns, ammunition and provisions on the way from Canada to Mil- 
waukee, and Black Hawk was now convinced that he could count on 
no assistance from the sources which the Prophet and Neapope had 
so glowingly set forth. His army of men, women and children had 
now been in Illinois for a month, subsisting precariously always, and 
were now encamped near the Rock River between Rockford and Ore- 
gon. In this desperate situation he says that he had decided, if the 
army came after them, to descend the river, no doubt assuming that 
the troops would protect and feed his followers on the way. 


First Bloodshed at “Stillman’s Defeat” 


The news of the Sauk invasion had spread alarm not only through- 
out northern Illinois but among settlements and parties of emigrants 
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in northern Indiana and in southern Michigan, where the tide of 
travel over the recently opened Detroit-Chicago road for a few weeks 
took on a reverse trend. General Atkinson, deeming his force of 
regulars at Fort Armstrong insufficient to pursue and drive out the 
invaders, called on Governor Reynolds for volunteers. On May 9 
the regulars and volunteers began their advance up Rock River. 
Slow and uneven progress was made, and General Whiteside, com- 
manding the mounted militia, reached Dixon’s Ferry considerably in 
advance. Awaiting them here was Major Stillman with a force of 
independent rangers. Obtaining permission to scout with his men 
to the north, Stillman’s corps on the afternoon of May 14 prepared 
to go into camp about three miles from the spot where Black Hawk 
was entertaining the Potawatomi delegates at a dog feast. Before 
the council ended news came of the approach of a body of rangers, 
and Black Hawk’s version of what followed is that he sent three 
men ‘with a white flag” and a request for a council preparatory to 
his plan to “descend Rock River again.” If there was a white flag, 
Stillman’s men ignored it and took the messengers into camp as 
prisoners, and about twenty of them jumped on their horses and, 
in boisterous glee and disorder, started out to round up more of the 
enemy. Coming upon five other Indians whom Black Hawk had 
sent on to see what happened to the other three, the rangers dashed 
in pursuit and killed two of them. 

This was the first bloodshed of the war. The Sauk invasion had 
hardly begun before it had turned into a retreat, and the Sauk leader, 
having avoided aggressive action and being now completely disillu- 
sioned, was ready to take his forlorn band to the Mississippi. With 
two of his braves shot down and his peace overtures rudely flaunted, 
he instantly reverted to the implacable foe of the palefaces. Though 
he had only about forty of his band immediately available, he pre- 
pared an ambush for the onrushing whites, who at the first fire 
turned and fled. Less than a dozen white men all told were killed at 
“Stillman’s defeat,” but panic was communicated to the entire body, 
who left their equipment and even their guns, and in their flight 
did not rest until they arrived at Dixon’s Ferry. 


Kidnapping of the Hall Sisters 


The bloodiest episode of the Black Hawk War, aside from the 
conflicts with troops, was the so-called Indian Creek massacre, near 
Ottawa, Illinois, May 20 or 21, 1832, when fifteen persons were killed 
in a few minutes by a band of hostile Potawatomi and Sauk Indians— 
a tragedy that was to have an interesting aftermath in Wisconsin. 
A group of settlers of the Indian Creek vicinity had gathered at the 
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home of one William Davis, a blacksmith, who had incurred the 
enmity of the Potawatomi by severely beating one of them when 
he found the Indian breaking up his fish dam. A large band of 
Indians suddenly attacked this group one afternoon and massacred 
all who did not escape, except two girls, Sylvia and Rachel Hall, aged 
19 and 17, who were saved by two young Sauk warriors they had 
earlier befriended. The girls, whose parents were killed, were carried 
northward into Wisconsin by the Indians in their flight, but were 
- soon turned over to friendly Winnebago gobetweens of the Lake Kosh- 
konong area, through a large ransom offered by General Atkinson. 
Eventually the girls were brought overland, presumably from the 
region of the Wisconsin River, to the fort at Blue Mounds by White 
Crow and other Indian chiefs, and in time returned to their relatives 
in Illinois. In their late years the Hall sisters, who left many promi- 
nent descendants in Illinois, wrote an account of their adventures 
which has been incorporated in several histories of the Black Hawk © 
War. 

Weeks passed before the Illinois troops were reconstituted and 
ready for a new campaign. The skirmish at Stillman’s run had trans- 
formed Black Hawk’s followers from despairing fugitives into venge- 
ful and aggressive savages. Their momentary triumph brought them 
allies among the Winnebago and Potawatomi. Under the guidance of 
the Winnebago the Sauk women and children were established in 
camps among the thickety growths around Lake Koshkonong, while 
bands of warriors went out on predatory raids extending almost to 
the Illinois River on the south and within 25 miles of Fort Dearborn 
on the east. 

Big Foot’s band of Potawatomi at Lake Geneva supplied some 
recruits to Black Hawk’s army, but much the greater number of that 
tribe remained friendly, largely due to the influence of the chief 
Shabbona. The Winnebago on Rock River shared in the campaign 
of murder and loot that followed Stillman’s defeat, and for a time 
the upper bands of that tribe wavered between war and neutrality. 
Except for a few of the eager young warriors, these bands on the 
headwaters of the Rock and along the Wisconsin and Fox heeded the 
warnings and promises of their agent, John Kinzie. As assurance of 
protection, says Mrs. Kinzie, about fifty lodges of Winnebago en- 
camped around the Agency house. Fort Winnebago was a “fort” 
in name only, the various buildings being scattered over a consider- 
able area, and only after the emergency became acute were pickets 
cut for the purpose of making a stockade. The establishment at the 
Portage was more directly exposed to the Indian peril than either 
Fort Crawford or Fort Howard. 
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Wisconsin’s only “settlements” were in the lead district. Hasty 
measures for defense were taken, and either an old or a new building 
was fitted out to serve as a blockhouse. Thus at Hamilton’s Diggings 
appeared Fort Hamilton, at Dodgeville, Fort Union, while a two- 
story blockhouse was erected at Platteville. Squatters formed them- 
selves into companies, and only the foolhardy exposed themselves 
needlessly to the known risks of Indian ruthlessness. The most con- 
spicuous military reputation gained by a Wisconsin man during the 
war came to Colonel Henry Dodge, who had been commissioned chief 
of the Michigan militia west of Lake Michigan. On June 14 five men 
were massacred at the Spafford farm in Lafayette County. Two days 
later Colonel Dodge with 29 of his rangers overtook and trapped 
the Sauks at a bend in the Pecatonica. The rangers without a single 
man hesitating accepted Dodge’s challenge to charge into the screen 
of brush behind which the enemy were lurking. Three of them were 
killed in the charge, but not one of the seventeen Sauks came out of 
this “battle of the Pecatonica” alive. Other skirmishes occurred, but 
this was the climax of the fighting in the lead district north of the 
Illinois border. 

Dodge and his rangers rode their horses to the scene of action 
and then dismounted and did their fighting on foot. The traditions 
of the regular army were slow to recognize the lesson of moving men 
quickly and fighting them efficiently in the wide-open spaces of the 
West. At the beginning of the Mexican War regiments of ‘mounted 
riflemen” were authorized. The infantryman or rifleman, whether 
mounted or on foot, has been the preeminent fighter in the history 
of American land warfare, and again and again his efficiency has 
depended on the speed with which he could be transported from place 
to place. Since the warriors under Black Hawk at no time greatly 
exceeded 500, it would seem that twice that number of mounted rifle- 
men, under competent leadership, would have brought the Indians 
to bay in short order. 

Six weeks had elapsed after Stillman’s defeat before the army was 
ready to take up the pursuit of Black Hawk. The expedition which 
passed over the Wisconsin line near the site of Beloit on the last 
day of June consisted of upwards of 4,000 men, including about 700 
regulars. Some cannon were brought along and a wagon train of 
supplies had to keep pace with the advance. The Illinois troops were 
mounted militia, but since the army moved as a unit the advance was 
slow. Four days brought them to the deserted encampments on Lake 
Koshkonong. Black Hawk had moved his people farther up the 
Rock to the site of modern Hustisford in Dodge County. The atti- 
tude of the Winnebago was now more than ever a matter of concern 
to the authorities at the Portage, and the possibility that the upper 
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bands might be drawn into the war prompted Kinzie on July 4th to 
send the women of his household under escort to Fort Howard. The 
Winnebago as individuals helped cover up the retreat of the Sauk, 
and their false reports again and again misled the scouts and officers 
of the army. For all that the white and Indian scouts could learn, 
Black Hawk and his followers had been swallowed up in the Wisconsin 
wilderness. Uncertainty kept the troops almost in one spot for fully 
two weeks. New supplies had to be brought in from Fort Winnebago, 
and the Illinois volunteers by the score, despairing of ever bringing 
the Sauk to account, mounted their horses and rode home. Not until 
July 18 did Colonel Dodge and General James D. Henry, commanding 
detachments returning from the Portage, come upon the site at Hus- 
tisford from which the Sauk leader had departed only a day or two 
earlier. The next day the well marked trail of the retreating Indians 
was picked up at a point between the sites of Watertown and Jeffer- 
son, and then the chase began in earnest. During the weeks while the 
whites and Indians were playing hide and seek, General Atkinson had 
the main body of his forces a few miles above Lake Koshkonong. A 
tributary of the Rock coming in from the east is known as the Bark 
River, and near the confluence of the two streams the soldiers con- 
structed a stockade, first known as Fort Koshkonong and later Fort 
Atkinson. Its military functions were soon served, but four or five 
years later the name was transferred to the little community of first 
permanent settlers. 


Black Hawk Retreats Through Dane County 


At the time the soldiers discovered the trail leading from the Rock 
toward the Wisconsin, the Sauk were in a very destitute condition 
in the vicinity of the Four Lakes (Madison). The task of running 
them down and exterminating them required two weeks. Dodge’s 
rangers had a conspicuous part in the aggressive pursuit to the Wis- 
consin. The rangers and the Illinois troops overtook the Sauks on 
the afternoon of July 21 on the heights of the Wisconsin River a short 
distance below the site of Sauk City. The battle that ensued and con- 
tinued until darkness is known as the battle of Wisconsin Heights. 
Here as in no other phase of the war, Black Hawk displayed personal 
courage and military skill of high order. From his horse he exhorted 
and directed the movements of a picked force of fifty warriors which 
checked the advance of greatly superior numbers. Eventually the 
Indians were forced to retire into a ravine, but their object had been 
attained, since with the approach of night the whites postponed the 
battle till the next day. Black Hawk’s purpose was to gain time to 
permit his main force to assist the women and children to reach an 
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island in the river. Here a hundred or more of the fugitives were 
embarked on rafts and canoes, but their departure was observed the 
next day and just before they arrived at the mouth of the Wisconsin 
a detachment of the soldiers from Fort Crawford barred their further 
progress. With volleys from the shore and from a Mackinac boat 
in the river, reinforced by discharges from a cannon mounted on a 
flatboat, most of the fugitives who were not captured were either 
killed or drowned and the few who escaped to the opposite shore were 
subsequently intercepted before they could cross the Mississippi. 

Many of the squaws elected to share the fortunes of their warrior 
husbands who on the morning after the battle resumed the retreat 
from the north bank of the Wisconsin. The march lay through a 
country still admired for its rugged character, and at that time offer- 
ing scarcely a trail from one bold line of hills to the next. Even some 
of the ponies perished on the way, and the flesh of the animals was 
quickly devoured by the half-starved fugitives. “At length we ar- 
rived at the Mississippi,’ said Black Hawk in his Autobiography, 
“having lost some of our old men and little children, who perished on 
the way with hunger.” 

For lack of provisions, the white troops, instead of following 
Black Hawk directly across the Wisconsin, moved down the south 
side of the river to Blue Mounds, and, after getting supplies, crossed 
the Wisconsin near Helena on July 27 and 28. General Atkinson was 
chief in command, Col. Zachary Taylor commanded the infantry regu- 
lars, and the other units consisted of Dodge’s rangers and the Illinois 
brigades of Henry, Posey and Alexander. On July 31 the mounted 
troops were still east of the valley of the Kickapoo, about 25 or 30 
miles away from the Mississippi. Black Hawk brought his followers 
to the margin of the great river on August 1. The spot where the 
Sauk and Foxes made their final exit from the stage of Wisconsin 
history was about two miles south of the Bad Axe River and almost 
opposite the point where the northern boundary of the state of lowa 
was to strike the Mississippi. Preparations for crossing the river 
were interrupted by the appearance of the steamboat Warrior. Rely- 
ing on his personal acquaintance with the captain, Black Hawk says 
that he endeavored, under the protection of a white flag, to communi- 
cate his willingness to surrender himself in order to secure safe pas- 
sage for the women and children. The reply was a blaze of cannon 
and musketry fire from the boat, which killed a score or more of 
the Indians before they could take shelter. 

Black Hawk did not succeed in living up to the dramatic example 
of the Winnebago chief Red Bird, who for less grievous sins against 
his own people and the whites surrendered himself with the request 
that he be promptly shot. After the unfortunate affair with the 
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Warrior, Black Hawk and a few of his followers started away with 
the intention of joining the Chippewa. A messenger reached him the 
next morning saying that the troops had reached the bluffs before 
the fugitives, except for a small number, had effected the. crossing. 
In this situation “TI concluded to return, and die with my people.” 

In the morning of August 2 Henry’s men, descending a bluff, 
found the Sauks between them and the water’s edge. The fighting 
turned into a melee. Atkinson’s regulars came up and cut off all 
retreat from the land side. Squaws with children on their backs 
plunged into the water. Those who gained the temporary shelter of 
an island were exposed to the broadsides from the Warrior which 
had returned from Prairie du Chien. Those who reached the western 
bank were set upon by the Sioux warriors of Chief Wabasha. The 
word “annihilation” might be applied with some approach to accuracy 
in describing the losses of the Indians. Probably less than a fifth of 
those who set out for the Rock River in April had a safe return to 
the Iowa side. 

Black Hawk, for all his resolution, did not return to die with his 
people. He was not a captain to go down with his ship. Thwaites 
represents him as watching the massacre from a neighboring bluff. 
His followers had been struck down without mercy and discrimination 
during the heat of battle, but these passions cooled rapidly. When 
after a sojourn among his Winnebago friends at the Dells of the 
Wisconsin, Black Hawk was escorted by “One-eyed” Decorah and 
Chetar to Prairie du Chien and surrendered to the Indian agent, 
Joseph M. Street, on August 27, no one apparently sought to molest 
him. Street turned him over to Colonel Taylor, and a few days later 
Lieutenant Jefferson Davis was assigned the duty of escorting the 
humbled old Sauk down the river to St. Louis. 


War Gives Experience To Later Celebrities 


A service record in the Black Hawk War became a round in the 
ladder to fame of many soldiers, politicians, and statesmen. Colonel 
Zachary Taylor was in the field during most of the campaign, and 
resumed command at Fort Crawford on August 5. Two days later 
he stood at attention to greet the commander in chief of the regular 
army, General Winfield Scott, who because of the threatening magni- 
tude of this frontier war had been ordered west the previous June. 
What is believed to have been the first steamer to reach Chicago 
brought General Scott and part of his army on July 10. The arrival of 
the imposing general produced more dread than did the red menace 
of Black Hawk’s legions hidden in the wilderness of Wisconsin 
swamps. With the army came the Asiatic cholera in virulent form. 
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The fear of this scourge had as much to do with halting westward 
immigration as the Indian hostilities. With such of his troops as were 
fit for duty, Scott moved over the trail toward Galena, but his army 
was halted by a fresh outbreak of the disease while in the vicinity of 
Beloit. News of the final defeat of the Sauk reached him there, and 
while the commander came on to Prairie du Chien his troops were 
moved down the Rock to Fort Armstrong, which for several weeks 
was shunned by the up and down traffic on the Mississippi. 

There were others, participants in this, the only war fought on 
Wisconsin soil, who later were to achieve celebrity in the national 
scene. In point of enduring fame and idolatrous admiration, the 
name of Abraham Lincoln stands out. As mentioned elsewhere in 
this chronicle, Lincoln, as captain of a body of militia organized in 
his Illinois settlement, followed on Black Hawk’s trail as far as White- 
water, Wisconsin, on what was destined to be a fruitless quest. Later, 
when serving in Congress, he referred humorously to this, his first 
and only military experience: 

By the way, Mr. Speaker, do you know I am a mili- 
tary hero? In the days of the Black Hawk War I 
fought, bled and came away. I had a great many bloody 
struggles with the mosquitoes, and although I never 
fainted from loss of blood I can truly say I was often 
hungry. 

The list of celebrities also includes Joseph E. Johnston, Confed- 
erate commander who fought to the finish in the war between the 
states; Albert Sidney Johnston, Confederate general who died at 
Shiloh; Major Robert Anderson, who commanded Fort Sumter when 
the first shot of the Civil War was heard at that Carolina post. There 
was Colonel William Hamilton (not the William S. Hamilton, son of 
Alexander Hamilton). He was Colonel Hamilton, of Prairie du Chien, 
who swore Abraham Lincoln into service at Lincoln’s third enlistment 
during the Black Hawk War. Both William Hamiltons served in this 
war. E. D. Baker, picturesque United States senator from Oregon, 
who died at Balls Bluff, also figured in this desultory campaign 
against the crafty Sauk leader, as did Henry Dodge, territorial gover- 
nor and United States senator, a foremost figure in Wisconsin’s 
earlier history. 

The cholera did not reach Prairie du Chien, and the war itself 
did not make extraordinary demands upon the time and skill of the 
post surgeon, Dr. William Beaumont, until on August 23, 1832, he 
was put in charge of a number of wounded soldiers being sent down 
the river to St. Louis. Dr. Beaumont’s subsequent life was spent in 
the East and at St. Louis, where he died in 1853. On the grounds of 
old Fort Mackinac is a tablet inscribed with the words: “Near this 
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spot Dr. William Beaumont, U. S. A., made his experiments upon 
Alexis St. Martin, which brought fame to himself and honor to Ameri- 
can medicine.” The inscription conveys erroneous impressions. The 
experiments were begun on Mackinac Island, but the longest contin- 
uous series and those that contributed most to the advancement of the 
science of physiology were those conducted on the grounds of old 
(not “rock”) Fort Crawford, where from December, 1829, until 
April, 1831, the patient was under the observation of Dr. Beaumont. 

St. Martin was a voyageur who was wounded by accidental gun- 
shot in 1822. Part of one lung and a portion of his stomach were 
torn away. Incredible vitality (he lived to be 83) supplemented by 
Beaumont’s patience and skill effected an amazing recovery. How- 
ever, the aperture into the stomach took the form of a permanent 
fistula, and the regrowth of the stomach wall formed a flap of tissue 
which could be raised at will. Scientific interest as well as humani- 
tarian impulse caused Dr. Beaumont to assume the chief responsi- 
bility in caring for and supporting his patient, who, despite his obli- 
gations to his benefactor, protested against being made a human ~ 
laboratory, and several times left his employer for long intervals. 
The nearly a year and a half he subjected himself to observation at 
Fort Crawford he endured because Beaumont paid him much higher 
wages than he could have earned at his regular vocation. The first 
break with his employer came in the latter part of 1825, when he 
left Mackinac and returned to relatives in Canada. Meanwhile Dr. 
Beaumont had conducted his first series of experiments. One of these 
consisted of dropping a bit of food at the end of a silk string through 
the stomach aperture, and withdrawing it at intervals to observe how 
it had been affected by the processes of digestion. 

After writing reports of this first series, Dr. Beaumont was unable 
to recover his human laboratory for four years. During that time 
Beaumont in 1826 became post surgeon at Fort Howard, and two 
years later was transferred to Fort Crawford. The trader Hercules 
Dousman is said to have been largely instrumental in locating and 
inducing St. Martin to return to his old benefactor and subject him- 
self to the “experiments.” Scores of these tests were made, foods 
being introduced through the mouth as well as through the stomach 
opening. St. Martin was not easily persuaded to fast for six hours 
or more, and that he prized the taste rather than the after-effect of 
alcoholics was proved by his flat refusal to take whiskey in any other 
way than over the tongue. Dr. Beaumont after leaving Prairie du 
Chien succeeded in getting hold of St. Martin once or twice again, 
but his monumental work, first published in 1834, Experiments and 
Observations on the Gastric Juice and the Physiology of Digestion 
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was based largely on the scientific investigations made at Fort 
Crawford. 


Jefferson Davis Not a Participant 


Earlier accounts on the Black Hawk War have generally given 
credit to Jefferson Davis as a participant. After an exhaustive in- 
vestigation, Dr. Peter Lawrence Scanlan wrote in his book, ‘Prairie 
du Chien” (p. 150) that ‘“Davis was on leave of absence from March 
26, 1832, until August 18, when he returned to his company at Fort 
Crawford.” He commented further: 


The name of Jeff Davis is absent from the muster 
roll from March 26, 1832, to August 18, 1832, and he is 
marked here ‘on leave of absence.’ A furlough of 60 
days ‘with permission to apply for an extension of 4 ad- 
ditional months’ was granted January 15, to commence 
on the date on which he should leave his post. A second 
order dated July 21 granted him the additional four- 
month extension. The first was granted from Memphis 
by the commanding officer of the Western Department, 
Maj. Gen. Gaines, and the second from Washington by 
Maj. Gen. Macomb, Adjutant General. 

At the time of the Black Hawk War Davis was 2nd 
Lt. in Co. B of the 1st Infantry. During the war his 
place was filled by Brvt. 2nd Lt. Ogden and after his 
leave Davis did return to the position of 2nd Lt. in 
Co.4B: 


Davis was undoubtedly either in error or misunderstood, when 
many years later he claimed credit as being in the active fighting. 
Charles Aldrich visited Davis to obtain material for an article on the 
Black Hawk War, which appeared in “The Midland Monthly” (Des 
Moines), Vol. V, pp. 408-409. The following words are the report 
of Davis’ comment: 

We were one day pursuing the Indians, when we 
came close to the Wisconsin River. Reaching the river 
bank the Indians made so determined a stand, and 
fought with such desperation, that they held us in check. 
During this time the squaws tore bark from the trees, 
with which they made little shallops, in which they 
floated their papooses and other impedimenta across to 
an island, also swimming over the ponies. . . . This 
was the most brilliant exhibition of military tactics that 
I ever witnessed—a feat of most consummate manage- 
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ment and bravery, in the face of an enemy of greatly 
superior numbers. I never read of anything that could 
be compared with it. Had it been performed by white 
men, it would have been immortalized as one of the most 
splendid achievements in military history. 

Cyrenus Cole in “I Am A Man—The Indian Black Hawk,” (State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1938) quotes the Aldrich interview above 
without critical comment [p. 203]. He observed further, however: 

The story that it was Jefferson Davis who adminis- 
tered the oath of enlistment to Lincoln has been told 
and retold. Mrs. Jefferson Davis repeated the story in 
her Memoir in this form. “Two lieutenants were sent 
by Scott’ to Dixon’s Ferry to muster in some recruits, 
and among these recruits was ‘a tall, gawky, slab-sided, 
homely young man, dressed in a suit of blue jeans,’ 
whose name was Abraham Lincoln. The two lieutenants 
were Jefferson Davis and Robert Anderson (of Fort 
Sumter fame). Davis was said to have administered the 
oath. Mrs. Davis called this an unconfirmed, but ‘prob- 
able story.’ But the story was neither probable nor pos- 
sible. General Scott was at that time in the East; Jef- 
ferson Davis was at his home in Mississippi on a fur- 
lough from Fort Crawford; and Lincoln did not take 
his oath of service at Dixon’s Ferry, but at Rock Island 
on the eighth of May when ‘General Atkinson accepted 
the volunteers. It was; however, Robert Anderson, one 
of the two lieutenants, who administered the two subse- 
quent oaths that Lincoln took [p. 141]. 

It now seems well settled by the weight of historical authority, 
that Davis was not in Wisconsin during the Black Hawk War. Of 
that validity of view the editor is convinced. 

Milo Quaife also disputed the claims made by earlier biographers 
of Jefferson Davis in some of the statements regarding his career 
in the northwestern posts. Quaife’s extended study of this subject 
appeared in the journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol- 
ume XXI. Soon after Davis, a junior lieutenant, came to the North- 
west, he was assigned duty at Fort Crawford, and then late in 1829 
was transferred to Fort Winnebago, where temporary quarters had 
been erected at the portage in the fall of 1828. Davis remained at 
Fort Winnebago as a subordinate under Major Twiggs until some 
time in 1831. Among other duties he had charge of a party of soldiers 
to get out logs for the permanent fort. These timbers were secured 
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partly in the pine tracts on the upper Wisconsin and partly in the 
hardwoods on Baraboo River. The logs were floated in rafts down 
the river and during high water over into the Fox. In the summer 
or autumn of 1831 Davis was again transferred to Fort Crawford, 
and commanded a detail of soldiers to drive the white miners from 
the Dubuque lead mines. The memoirs of Jefferson Davis, written 
by Mrs. Davis, in large part consisted of memories rather than writ- 
ten records concerning events that took place thirty or forty years 
before they were set down on paper. Mrs. Davis had no first hand 
knowledge of geography of the Northwest, and Quaife is of the 
opinion that for this reason the “Yellow River” which is several times 
mentioned as the place where Davis superintended logging operations, 
and on which the claim was made that he was ‘“‘the first lumberman” 
in Wisconsin, is the same stream which in one place is a tributary 
of the Chippewa River and in another place a tributary of the Upper 
Wisconsin. Either of these streams was at the time well beyond the 
explored area of Wisconsin. A less spectacular explanation is that 
Davis’ detail to get out timbers for Fort Crawford during 1832-33 
was a stream known as Yellow River on the Iowa side flowing into 
the Mississippi quite close to Prairie du Chien. The Davis memoirs 
and also William E. Dodd’s biography assumes that Davis did not 
use the furlough granted him in the spring of 1832 because of the 
impending outbreak of Black Hawk. It is assumed that he was with 
the regulars from Fort Crawford and acting as adjutant to Colonel 
Taylor throughout the campaign. The usual account is that he organ- 
ized the miners at Galena, and on June 27 rejoined the main body 
at Dixon, taking part in the pursuit of Black Hawk across the site 
of Madison and thus was actually a witness to the battle on the 
Wisconsin heights. 

Henry Dodge of Wisconsin in 1833 was made colonel of a newly 
authorized regiment of dragoons, to be stationed at Fort Gibson, then 
on the westernmost line of settlements in Arkansas and guarding the 
frontier of the Indian territory. Davis became a captain in this 
regiment, and Dodge made him his regimental adjutant. While at 
Fort Crawford Davis had won the heart of Sarah, daughter of 
Colonel Taylor. He resigned his commission in the army to get 
married, and the marriage took place in Louisville in June, 1835, in 
the presence of Sarah Taylor’s relatives. He took his young bride 
to the Davis plantation in Mississippi where she died of fever on 
September 15 of the same year. Quaife finds no real foundation for 
the story that Davis and Sarah Taylor eloped from Fort Crawford 
and that he married her in spite of the violent prejudices of her 
father. This and many other stories about Davis’ career in the 
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Northwest, Quaife thinks, were generated by ‘“‘the passions and dis- 
torted judgments read in four years of the bitter Civil War.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
SHAPING THE TERRITORIAL BOUNDARIES 


“After the Black Hawk War” is a phrase that opens the pioneer 
annals of many Wisconsin communities. During the five years until 
checked by the panic of 1837, land-hungry people moved west like an 
inundating flood. The flood-marks of this early settlement were per- 
manently registered in northern Indiana and southern Michigan, in 
northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin, and on the eastern margins 
of lowa. During these five years the entire region of Illinois north of 
a line from the tip of Lake Michigan to Rock Island was blocked off 
into organized counties. In that region where, except in the Galena 
lead country, scarcely a white settlement existed in 1830, the census 
of 1840 enumerated a population in excess of 50,000. The same census 
discovered 30,945 inhabitants in the Territory of Wisconsin. The 
conditions and impulses which caused the rapid settlement of north- 
ern Illinois supplied the pioneer element of population to southern 
Wisconsin. The Illinois counties lying next to the Wisconsin border— 
Lake, McHenry, Boone, Winnebago, Stephenson and Jo Daviess— 
contained 20,506 inhabitants in 1840. An adjacent area in Wisconsin 
roughly corresponding to these Illinois counties comprised the coun- 
ties existing in 1840—Grant, Iowa (including Lafayette), Green, 
Rock, Walworth, and Racine (including Kenosha). The 1840 popu- 
lation of these counties was: Grant, 3,926; lowa, 3,978; Green, 933; 
Rock, 1,701; Walworth, 2,611; Racine, 3,475—totaling 16,624 or 
slightly more than half the population of the territory. 

Two treaties negotiated as an aftermath of the Black Hawk War 
extinguished the last Indian titles in southern Wisconsin. The Winne- 
bago in September, 1832, resigned their rights to all the lands in 
Wisconsin which they had not previously yielded at the treaty of 
August, 1829. The second treaty was that concluded September 26, 
1838, with the Potawatomi and their allies extinguishing titles to the 
area embraced, roughly, between Lake Michigan and the former 
Winnebago reserves. After these treaties, the only obstacle to be 
cleared away before the government could sell and pass on title to 
individual purchasers was the survey into townships and ranges and 
into sections and fractional subdivisions. 

The “Territory of Wisconsin” came into existence through the 
act of Congress approved April 20, 1836, though the territorial gov- 
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ernment did not formally begin to function until the following July 4, 
when Henry Dodge, the first governor, and John S. Horner, the first 
secretary, took the oath of office at Mineral Point. Since 1818 all 
that is now Wisconsin had been included in-the Territory of Michigan. 
As long as the Wisconsin country was inhabited chiefly by Indians 
and fur traders, this territorial bulk did not present insuperable diffi- 
culties to the officials at Detroit. But with the rush of settlers into 
the lead district, and with the opening of the “Black Hawk strip” in 
Iowa to settlement, Congress had in 1834 “attached to and made a 
part of the Territory of Michigan” all the vast area north of the 
state of Missouri, between the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, and 
north to the Canadian boundary. 

A white resident of Dubuque, of Prairie du Chien, of Fort Snell- 
ing, or far out on the Dakota prairies, was by this arrangement sub- 
ject to the same governmental authorities as a citizen of Detroit or 
Mackinac. The unmanageable limits of such a territorial government 
presented unanswerable argument for their reduction as soon as Con- 
gress could get around to the matter. Proposals for a separate terri- 
torial organization for the country west of Lake Michigan had been 
made as early as 1824, and in 1828 a committee of the House had 
approved a bill for the creation of “Wiskonsin” Territory. Only a 
promoter of enterprise and a master hand in politics like James Duane 
Doty, who drafted this measure, had the persistency to keep up this 
agitation in the face of a national policy which had dedicated the 
Wisconsin country and the region beyond the Mississippi to be the 
permanent abode of the Indian tribes. 

The invasion of southern Wisconsin and eastern Iowa by thou- 
sands of white settlers after 1832 made the issue of separate territo- 
rial organization one that could not long be dodged. Adding the lowa 
country to the already inflated bulk of Michigan Territory was of 
course only an expedient to afford a temporary “constitutional status” 
to an area which otherwise would have been without the pale, in a 
“no man’s land.” The settlement of the question became complicated 
with Michigan’s struggle for statehood. The spatial limits of the 
new territory could be fixed only after the boundaries of the new 
state were determined. Without waiting formal permission from 
Congress, the people of Michigan, through their elected delegates, 
began the framing of a state constitution in May, 1835. The Consti- 
tution was ratified in October, and early in November the state gov- 
ernment de facto began to function. The Constitution contained no 
precise description of boundaries, although in the preamble it was 
implied that the state should have the same boundaries as those de- 
fined in the act of Congress setting up the territory in 1805. This 
would have made the southern boundary correspond with the old 
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Ordinance Line, running due east from the tip of Lake Michigan. 
That line had been set aside when Ohio and Indiana became states, 
and-after an unavailing fight Michigan had to yield her rights under 
an Ordinance which was deemed inviolable. The boundary itself was 
of no concern to Wisconsin, but the dispute over the boundary delayed 
the formal admission of Michigan into the Union for more than 
a year. 

During that interval the state government of Michigan assumed 
no authority over that portion of the old territory lying west of Lake 
Michigan. That region, in the absence of new legislation by Congress, 
was still the Territory of Michigan. John §. Horner, whom President 
Jackson appointed secretary and acting governor of Michigan in 
August, 1835, arrived at Detroit the following September, but when 
the state government went into operation in November, he was in 
the embarrassing position of having the ground of his authority, as 
it were, cut from under him. Everyone of any importance in the 
new state ignored him and practically flouted his official orders. In 
the residual part of the territory west of Lake Michigan no one dis- 
puted his official rank, but for various reasons Horner lingered on at 
Detroit until May, 1836, when the bill for the admission of Michigan 
was so far advanced in Congress that no alternative was left him 
but to change his official seat. 


Separation From Michigan Made Final 


The Territory of Michigan did not lapse with the de facto estab- 
lishment of the State of Michigan. Throughout 1835 and the early 
months of 1836 courts at Green Bay and at Dubuque continued to 
function under the authority of the Territory of Michigan. In March, 
1835, before the constitutional convention was elected and began its 
work, the legislative council of Michigan authorized the election of a 
territorial delegate and of members of the legislative council, in 
the districts: west of Lake Michigan. This election was held in 
October of that year, and the choice for territorial delegate fell 
on George W. Jones, of Sinsinawa. Governor Mason, just before 
he retired from office and was replaced by Horner in August, 
had directed that the legislative council should meet at Green 
Bay the first of the following year. Governor Horner changed the 
date for the meeting to December, 1885, but since his proclamation 
was not issued until November 9 winter closed in before the members 
could be notified, and hence the council convened after the first of 
January. Horner did not make the mid-winter journey from Detr oit, 
and as he constituted one branch of the territorial legislature, the 
proceedings of the “rump” council were without any validity. The 
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council had chosen as presiding officer that noted pioneer of the lead 
district and son of a famous father, William S. Hamilton. The only 
expression the council could make, in the absence of the governor, was 
in the form of resolutions and memorials. The Mississippi districts, 
including those west of the river in Iowa, contained a large majority 
of the territory’s population, and in the memorial praying Congress 
to set up a separate territory for the country west of Lake Michigan 
it was recommended that the capital of the territory be fixed at Cass- 
ville in view of its approximate central position with respect to popu- 
lation on both sides of the Mississippi. This was the nearest approach 
to political distinction attained by that old river town, although for a 
number of years it continued to be an important shipping port for 
the products of the lead district. 

The work of this abortive legislative council was of minor impor- 
tance in the destiny of Wisconsin compared with the discussions in 
Congress during the early months of 1836 while the bill for the admis- 
sion of Michigan was being framed. Some of the senators, having 
re-read the Ordinance of 1787, believed they were under obligation to 
divide what remained of Northwest Territory into areas sufficient 
for two and only two states. Michigan Territory as it had been out- 
lined in 1805 contained the southern peninsula and only that portion 
of the northern peninsula east of a meridian through Mackinac. What 
remained of the Old Northwest—nearly all of the northern peninsula, 
all of present Wisconsin and that part of Minnesota east of the Missis- 
sippi—was obviously too much for the proposed fifth state. As a step 
toward equalization, the bill which the senate committee reported on 
March 1, 1886, added the upper peninsula to Michigan. The bill as it 
passed the senate on April 2 was practically the final stage, since 
it was adopted without change by the House on June 15. 

The boundaries for Michigan having been determined, the way 
was clear for legislation setting up a new territory. On April 20 
Congress passed the act establishing the Territory of Wisconsin. 
Congress has power to alter the boundaries of a territory, but in prac- 
tice no alteration is possible where the boundaries coincide with pre- 
viously existing state lines. Therefore the territorial act gave per- 
manent form to Wisconsin so far as it was bounded by the state lines 
of Illinois and Michigan. The only part of Michigan’s boundary which 
had to be defined and re-defined was that describing the southern 
border of the upper peninsula. The Wisconsin territorial act said 
the line was to run through the main channel of Green Bay to the 
mouth of the Menominee River, through the middle of the main chan- 
nel of that river to the head of the river nearest to the Lake of the 
Desert, then by direct line to the middle of the Lake of the Desert, 
and from there down the middle of the main channel of the Montreal 
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River to its mouth. The Michigan statehood act of June 15 of the 
same year described the same line, although in reverse order. 

When in 1840-41 Captain Thomas J. Cram from the War Depart- 
ment was assigned to convert this description into a surveyed line 
through the wilderness, it was discovered that the Lake of the Desert 
(Lac Vieux Desert) did not have its outlet through Montreal River, 
as the language seemed to imply, but was the headwaters of the Wis- 
consin River. 

Cram now moved his instruments over to the mouth of the Mont- 
real. A few miles upstream (near the site of Hurley) he chose the 
east instead of the west branch. When after a few miles the east 
branch again subdivides, he parted company with the Montreal and 
surveyed a line direct to the middle of the Lake of the Desert. In 
after years Michigan insisted that he should have followed the west 
branch of the Montreal to Island Lake, and thence directly to the Lake 
of the Desert, a boundary which would have given Michigan addi- 
tional territory to the extent of about 800 square miles. When Con- 
gress passed the Wisconsin enabling act of 1846, this portion of the 
boundary was described as the line surveyed by Captain Cram. Mich- 
igan did not ratify this adjustment in boundary, but Congress in the 
act admitting Wisconsin in 1848 stated that the boundary was to be 
that prescribed in the act of 1846 and which had been resurveyed by 
William Burt in 1847. For more than half a century this portion of 
the boundary as described in the Wisconsin Constitution was a differ- 
ent line from that described in Michigan’s Constitution. The two 
states also came into controversy over islands that lay in the Brule 
and Menominee rivers and also some islands in Green Bay. The con- 
troversy finally reached the United States Supreme Court in a suit 
brought by Michigan’s attorney general against Wisconsin. The 
court’s decision of March 1, 1926, favored the major contentions of 
Wisconsin, largely on the ground that the state had held undisputed 
possession of the territory in question for many years and that 
Michigan had acquiesced in that possession. A re-examination of 
some portions of the boundary was required, but what is probably 
the last word on the Michigan-Wisconsin boundary controversy is 
found in the decree entered March 16, 1936. A great amount of tech- 
nical language is required to describe the precise boundary between 
the two states, but in general the line includes on the Wisconsin side 
Washington and Chambers islands and all the Door peninsula; the 
Menominee and its continuation, the Brule, becomes an easily recog- 
nized dividing line. From the head of the Brule the boundary runs 
direct to Lac Vieux Desert, and from that lake another straight line 
on to the headwaters of the Montreal, whose winding course to Lake 
Superior comprises the final stage of the interstate boundary. 
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Jackson Makes First Wisconsin Appointments 


The act creating Wisconsin Territory was passed in the last year 
of the stormy public career of President Andrew Jackson. Age had 
softened some of the asperities of his character, but political favors 
he had to bestow went to his partisans and friends. The chief presi- 
dential appointments for a territorial government were a governor, 
a secretary (who was acting governor in the absence of the gover- 
nor), and three judges, who constituted the territorial supreme court. 
In all previous territorial governments under the Ordinance of 1787, 
the judges had also been the law-making branch until it was suc- 
ceeded by an elected legislative council when the territory reached the 
second stage of its development. But Wisconsin from the start had 
an elected legislative council, so that the judges devoted their time 
solely to judicial duties. John S. Horner, secretary and acting gover- 
nor of Michigan Territory, having found little to do in that capacity, 
was now appointed secretary of Wisconsin Territory. The three 
judges were William Frazier, from Pennsylvania; David Irvin, a 
native of Virginia, an “old resident,” having been a circuit judge of 
Michigan Territory in the district west of Lake Michigan since 1823; 
and Charles Dunn, a newcomer from Illinois, a native of Kentucky 
and who remained chief justice of Wisconsin Territory until 1848. 


For governor the President did not have to go beyond the borders 
of the territory. A frontiersman and Indian fighter himself, Jackson 
probably relished the appointment of Henry Dodge as the first gover- 
nor of the territory. Dodge, a product of the strenuous school of 
the frontier and intensely loyal to the ideals of Jacksonian Democracy, 
was in the spotlight of military and political fame in Wisconsin for 
two decades. The historian Frederick Paxson declares that “more 
than any other he personified the Upper Mississippi Valley from 1827 
to 1850.” The lead deposits first attracted him to the Wisconsin 
country, and he built his home near his lead furnace a few miles 
from the town of Dodgeville, and the people of the lead district 
became his political constituency. This district had more inhabi- 
tants in 1836 than any other between the Mississippi and Lake 
Michigan, and for this reason and on account of the dynamic influence 
of Henry Dodge it is easy to understand why early political history 
of Wisconsin centers around the old lead-mining region rather than 
in such old settlements as Green Bay or Prairie du Chien. 


Dodge and Horner took the oath for their respective offices at 
Mineral Point on July 4, 1886. A month later the returns of a hasty 
census were available. The total figures for the entire territory were 
22.218. Nearly half of that number lived on the west side of the 
Mississippi in what is now Iowa. The figures for Wisconsin proper 
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made a total of 11,683, and of these 5,234, or nearly half, were cred- 
ited to the lead region (Iowa County). In the four years since the 
Black Hawk War, nearly 3,000 persons had settled in the southeast 
corner of the territory, in the area which in September, 1834, was 
set off as Milwaukee County. The present north line of Ozaukee 
County was part of the north boundary of this original Milwaukee 
County, but then it ran on west to the Portage, at which point a line 
to the south separated the county from Iowa County. The original 
Milwaukee supplied territory for the whole or the greater part of a 
dozen counties, and by 1840 its area contained about half the total 
population of the territory. The shift of the population and economic 
center from the southwest to the southeast has been a striking 
phenomenon in Wisconsin history. 

The territorial act provided for a two-chamber legislature, the 
upper house or council to consist of 13 members, and the lower of 26 
representatives. With the census figures before him, Governor Dodge 
made an apportionment of members to correspond approximately 
with the population of each county. Iowa County, for example, was 
given three councilors and six representatives. The election took 
place on October 2, and the members were directed to convene for 
the first session of the first Wisconsin territorial legislature on 
October 25. 


First Capitol at Belmont 


A two-story building had been erected in Lafayette County, and 

the council in the upper chamber and the representatives below used 

it for their sittings more than a month. One or more terms of the 
‘territorial Supreme Court also were held in this structure, the first 
territorial capitol of Wisconsin. The capitol, now restored but pre- 
serving as nearly as possible all its original arrangement and furnish- 
ings, is an interesting shrine of history, though of no architectural 
pretensions. The building had a variety of uses after its brief service 
as capitol, and was moved about so that the park in which it stands 
is only the approximate original location. This location was then 
known as Belmont; it is about three miles northwest of the modern 
Belmont. 

Perhaps the most curious aspect of this old capitol is the location 
itself. Though near the sources of the Galena, the little Platte and 
the Pecatonica, none of these streams was navigable by even a canoe 

to within many miles of the capitol. The delegates from Iowa as 
~ well as those from Prairie du Chien and Green Bay could use water 
transportation for only part of their journey. Old Belmont was an 
“inland” town to every point of the compass. Its location was a 
symbol of the political power of the lead district. 
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One newspaper was being published at the outset of the terri- 
torial era. The first paper with any local circulation in what is now 
Wisconsin was, as has been noted, the Miners Journal, established 
at Galena in 1826. One index of the tremendous interest aroused 
in the region west of Lake Michigan after the Black Hawk War 
was an inrush of men of all types—speculators, homeseekers, mer- 
chants, doctors and lawyers and tradesmen of all sorts, and among 
them were several who thought this new country a good field for 
printing plants and newspapers. In the late summer of 1833 ma- 
terial for a printing plant came around the lakes by boat to Chicago, 
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and on November 26 its owner, John Calhoun, issued the Chicago 
Democrat, the first newspaper in Chicago. 

Two weeks later was printed the first number of Green Bay 
Intelligencer. Its date-line read: ‘‘Navarino, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 11, 1833.” Its founder was Alfred G. Ellis, a man of many roles 
‘+n Wisconsin history. He dedicated the Intelligencer to “the advance- 
ment of the country west of Lake Michigan,” but possibly because 
Green Bay was remote from the advancing agricultural frontier 
his paper had meager support, and averaged an issue of only about 
once a month for the first two years. Charles P. Arndt became a 
partner in the publication in 1836, but in the following year they 
sold out to Henry O. and Charles C. Sholes, who four years later 
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moved the paper to Kenosha. For three months in 1835 another 
paper which was little more than a political hand-bill was published 
at Green Bay. 

Most of the newspapers that sprang up all over the country 
during the decade of the 1830s required for their operation a mini- 
mum of capital and equipment. Yet few of them were self-sustaining 
purely through their publicity functions. In the absence of adequate 
income from subscriptions and advertisements, the printer-publisher 
had to seek direct or indirect subsidy through commercial interests 
or combined commercial and political groups. Politics at the begin- 
ning of the territorial era in Wisconsin was not a reliable source 
of revenue for any publisher. Public printing was of disappointing 
volume. Business was a matter of individual rather than group 
enterprise, and few individuals needed a newspaper for the promo- 
tion of their plans. Rivalry between Solomon Juneau and Byron 
Kilbourn, townsite promoters and co-founders of Milwaukee, 
prompted the appearance of the Milwaukee Advertiser, beginning 
July 14, 1836, devoted to the interests of Kilbourn’s village on the 
west side of the river, but the challenge was answered in June, 1837, 
with the first number of the Milwaukee Sentinel, which in its early 
issues at least maintained a frankly parochial attitude in behalf of 
Juneau’s side of town. 

In the lead district industry and business offered a basis for 
several newspapers, including one or two at Galena and the first 
of Iowa’s newspapers, Du Buque Visitor, the date-line of the first 
number being: ‘Du Buque, (Lead Mines), Wisconsin Territory, 
Wednesday, May 11, 1836.” Of purely political origin was the 
Belmont Gazette, published while the first territorial legislature was 
in session. One of its editors and proprietors was James Clarke, 
a journeyman printer who had recently come up the river from 
St. Louis. Governor Dodge appointed him territorial printer, and 
four years later Clarke married a daughter of the governor. When 
the territorial legislature convened in 1837 for its second session, 
on the west side of the Mississippi, Clarke founded the Wisconsin 


Territorial Gazette and Burlington Advertiser. 


Though he had learned the printing trade when a youth, Alfred 
G. Ellis conducted the Intelligencer as a side-line to his other activi- 
ties. His coming to Wisconsin links him with Eleazer Williams, “the 
Lost Dauphin.” Both were of Yankee stock, but Ellis was a hard- 
working enterpriser, while Williams was a visionary and eventually 
accepted the softer side of wilderness existence. Ellis like Williams 
had become proficient in the Mohawk language, and in 1821 the 
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missionary society of the Episcopal church appointed him catechist 
and lay-reader among the Oneidas who were then preparing to remove 
to the vicinity of Green Bay. In 1828 he was appointed a deputy 
government surveyor, and in 1832 was commissioned to establish 
the boundary between the Menominee and the New York Indians. 
He was a representative from Brown County in the first territorial 
legislature in 1836, and in the following year became surveyor- 
general for Wisconsin and Iowa, a post he held until 1841. From 
1853 until his death in 1885 his home was at Stevens Point, where 
he was receiver of the land office, editor of a paper, and a leader 
in the public and business life of Portage County. He was author 
of Fifty-four Years’ Recollections of Men and Events in Wisconsin 
and a frequent contributor to the Wisconsin Historical Collections. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


The territorial legislature during its first session incorporated 
“the Belmont and Dubuque Railroad Company.” It passed several. 
acts for the location of territorial roads, although making no pro- 
vision for their construction. Banks were chartered at Milwaukee, 
Mineral Point and Dubuque, while the existing bank at Green Bay 
retained the powers conferred by an earlier act of the Michigan 
Territory. A number of new counties were created by subdivision of 
older ones. An act, confirming and amending an earlier Michigan 
statute, continued into Wisconsin the form of local government which 
had originated in New England and with modifications was passed 
on to the Middle West. Every county was to be divided into town- 
ships, and supervisors, in addition to their duties as township officers, 
when sitting together constituted the board which administered the 
fiscal affairs of the county. 

The published proceedings of the legislature contain the governor’s 
address, 42 legislative acts, and several resolutions and memorials. 
The expenses of the legislature and the salaries of officials were 
defrayed from the national treasury. The territory had no regular 
income from revenues, a fact that deprives most of the legislative 
proceedings of any real substance and authority. Governor Dodge 
was a Vigorous executive, but his acts were limited by the authority 
and funds placed at his disposal by the Federal government. When 
he asked that the Wisconsin-Fox be made into a navigable waterway 
throughout its entire course and that obstructions affecting the navi- 
gation of the upper Mississippi be removed, and advocated “internal 
improvements” in general, he had no expectation that the legislators 
and the people they represented would furnish the funds for these 
improvements or for the extension of education and other cultural 
benefits which his message emphasized as necessary to the future 
welfare and progress of the territory. Contrary to opinions often 
held, the pioneers of the West, when acting in their collective capac- 
ity, displayed an almost abject dependence upon “federal aid” in 
one form or another. | . 

The opening of Wisconsin’s lands to settlement and the begin- 
nings of territorial government occurred near the close of one of 
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the most remarkable economic and _ political cycles in American 
history. The phrase often used to describe the economic cycle is 
“era of internal improvements,” while the political characteristics 
are best recalled as the “Jacksonian era.” The rising power of the 
West was typified in Andrew Jackson, who was the first “man of 
the people” of log-cabin environment to become President. His 
administration (1829-37) was one of storm and stress from beginning 
to end. Just before he went to the White House Congress enacted 
the “tariff of abominations.” The workings of the protective tariff 
_ were something of a mystery to Jackson, but he exhibited an intense 
hostility to any system which he believed would foster monopoly 
or the elevation of one class at the expense of another. Yet, when 
South Carolina threatened nullification of the federal revenue ma- 
chinery, the President was fully prepared to use military force 
against the rebellious state. During his second term the federal 
debt, for the only time in history, was extinguished, and the reve- 
nues, under a modified tariff and from the swelling volume of public- 
land sales, threatened to produce an unmanageable surplus. To 
prevent this it was proposed that the surplus be distributed among 
the states, either directly or in the disguise of federal aid for internal 
improvements. After the surplus had actually accumulated, he con- 
sented to its distribution, but was alarmed by the prospect of a 
continuing accumulation of revenues beyond the current needs— 
a needless alarm since the condition was of short duration. With 
Jackson’s veto in 1830 of the Maysville turnpike bill, on the ground 
that it was for a local not a general improvement, the advocates of 
the policy of using federal funds for the construction of inland 
canals, highways and railroads suffered a defeat from which they 
did not recover for many years. 

Jackson’s implacable hositility to the United States Bank, which 
he characterized as ‘‘a Monster,” not only led him in 1832 to veto 
the bill for its re-charter but to take steps toward its destruction 
before the legal expiration of the original charter (in 1886). By 
an order issued in September, 1833, public monies were to be deposited 
in certain state banks instead of the United States Bank, and this 
policy rapidly undermined the resources of the latter institution. 
In the two-year period 1835-36 the number of state banks designated 
as “depositories” for public monies increased from 29 to 89. In 
the same time the total number of banks throughout the country 
nearly tripled and the volume of their circulating notes more than 
tripled. Paper bank-notes comprised the great bulk of the stock 
of money. The amount of actual “specie,” in gold or silver, was 
an insubstantial basis for the total circulation, and it was not to be 
expected that all the bank-notes would be presented to be “cashed” 
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at one time. The duty of keeping bank-notes tied to some reasonable 
relation with actual value rested primarily on the states which 
chartered the banks. The deposit of public monies in state banks 
had served to stimulate note-circulation, but in 1835 the Government 
instituted a series of measures to restrict the inflationary tendencies 
of bank credit. These measures culminated in the “specie circular” 
of July 11, 1836, which required payments for public lands to be 
made in specie and not in bank-notes. At the same time preparations 
were being made for the scheduled distribution of the surplus to 
the individual states, to be paid in four instalments during 1837. 
Specie in the depository banks was called in, and further weakened 
the basis of the bank-note issues. These were two of the factors 
which produced the money crisis that opened the panic of 1837. 
The New York banks suspended the payment of their notes in specie 
on May 10, 1837, and their example was generally followed by banks 
throughout the country. Bank-notes of all kinds, whether issued 
by depository banks or by branches of “State Banks,” were no longer 
acceptable in the ordinary channels of trade. 

The conditions so briefly outlined above constitute a national 
background, in which Wisconsin’s early territorial development, 
however remote from the main economic and political stream of the 
nation’s life, was implicated in several ways, though not to a degree 
that made the panic of 1837 in several neighboring states a base- 
iine for subsequent reckoning of economic and political history. 
Wisconsin, being a territory and therefore a “dependency” of the 
federal government, was unable to undertake a scheme of internal 
improvements. Michigan, a de facto state since 1835 and received 
into the Union just before the financial crash, had committed its 
own credit and all the federal largess from the surplus distribution 
to the building of three trunk railroads across the southern peninsula. 
Eventually the state got the benefit of the railroads, but for two 
generations any proposal that smacked of “internal improvement” 
seldom reached the stage of discussion. Congress received several 
strongly worded resolutions declaring the need and practicability 
of a waterway from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi and of other 
desirable internal improvements, but nothing was done to burden 
the young territory with a debt that could not be liquidated. Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri had pledged, in one way or another, their 
credit in aid of roads, railroads or canals, and at the end of the 
speculative mania the partially constructed improvements could offset 
only a small fraction of the public and private debt which caused 
thousands to abandon their homes and improvements and start life 
over again in a new country. The volume of migration into lowa 
and Wisconsin after 1837 received many accessions from former 
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residents of states that had been in the forefront of the internal 
improvement era. 


Democrats Organize Party Machinery 


From this period Wisconsin inherited certain political as well 
as economic traditions. The political party as a perfected and self- 
directing organization evolved during the Jacksonian era. The 
first national convention of the Democratic party was held in 18382, 
but even then personal loyalties were a stronger cement than the 
party name. The chief test of party affiliation was loyalty to Jack- 
son. The ‘old Hero” himself did not refer to his opponents and 
enemies as a political party; they were simply “Anti-Jackson.” 
Before the end of Jackson’s second term these anti-Jackson forces 
in different parts of the country had found able and resourceful 
leaders, and by 1840 they had been rallied under the common banner 
of “Whigs,” a party that from the beginning represented a compro- 
mise of most divergent elements. Many of the most influential 
southern Whigs were aristocratic slaveholding planters, but in the 
Old Northwest generally the new. party recruited many adherents 
from the abolitionists and from many who had been disillusioned 
by the economic and financial experiments that preceded the panic. 
The party attracted the wealthy and the conservatives, yet many 
of them had been champions of internal improvement and of banks, 
and it was a fortunate accident that the party could not be blamed 
for the panic of 1837 and for the debacle left by the internal im- 
provement era. The agitators in northern Illinois who clamored 
for annexation to Wisconsin, employing the guarantee under the 
old Ordinance of 1787 as the handle for their argument, were more 
concerned to escape the crushing debt that had been laid on the 
state for improvements in which they were to have no share and 
also perhaps to express their resentment against the successive 
administrations by the Jackson party. The Whigs had some of 
their chief strongholds in northern Illinois, and from these political 
sentiment overflowed into many of the pioneer communities of 
southern Wisconsin. 

The prize which precipitated the first political struggle in Wis- 
- eonsin and caused the first contention of factional groups was the 

location of the territorial capitol. The cost of the building to house 
the territorial offices was to be borne by the federal treasury, and 
the $20,000 which Congress allotted for the purpose was a minor 
consideration. This was to be the nucleus of a capital city, the 
growth and expansion of which was limitless. All over the Middle 
- West in 1836 ambitious men were laying out townsites, each to be 
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a metropolis of a sort. One hundred acres was to be had, at the 
standard price, for $125. Until the “specie circular” went into 
effect, the land offices accepted bank-notes. A bank-note was a 
promise to pay, usually “‘on demand,” but that phrase was generally 
ignored until the crisis came. Values were not in the present but 
in the future tense. An era of economic buoyancy and of a faith 
that was little less than credulity reached a climax in 1836. A 
fundamental characteristic of this cycle of prosperity had been 
described in 1825 in Niles Register: « | . As the goods were 
bought on credit, they could be sold on credit—and who would 
wear an old coat when he could so easily obtain one at the ‘store’ ?— 
and he could get credit and pay ‘vhen convenient. . . . There 
was plenty of everything, because there was plenty of credit!” 

The Old Northwest was settled and developed because of the 
fundamental belief that the investment of money and enterprise 
would receive its proper rewards, and it was in this time of high 
confidence that Wisconsin’s territorial era opened. ‘The pioneers 
of Wisconsin came here ‘‘to better their conditions,” and it was 
in that faith and in sturdy reliance upon themselves that they laid 
the foundations of a state. Here as elsewhere high expectations 
ran to excess, but Wisconsin escaped many of the ills of the specula- 
tive mania because the boom in land values had been only well started 
when it was curtailed by the drastic stoppage of credit. 

The practice of buying public land and holding it for advance 
in price was most pronounced in the southwestern area including 
the lead district. Between the opening of the first land sales at 
Mineral Point in November, 1834, and the enforcement of the order 
requiring specie payment, almost two years ensued. Men liberally 
supplied with cash or bank-note currency bought up large tracts, 
confident that the influx of settlers would keep the market value of 
land far above a dollar and a quarter an acre. So much of the land 
in this region passed into private ownership that actual homeseekers, 
unwilling to pay more than the government price, in many instances 
avoided the older settled areas around the lead mines and made their 
selections farther east. The land boom did not become so acute in 
other sections partly because of the delay in completing surveys and 
putting the land on the market, but scarcely any locality failed to 
experience some of its effects. Hercules L. Dousman of Prairie du 
Chien, under date of August 7, 1836, in a letter quoted by Dr. 
Scanlan, wrote: “We are overrun here with land speculators, 
sharpers, etc., etc. They are buying up the whole country—they 
have got the people here perfectly delirious—there are two or three 
opposition towns on the Prairie alone va 
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236 WISCONSIN 
Investors Defrauded by Speculators 


It is possible that Dousman, the veteran agent of the American 
Fur Company, shared a common prejudice of fur traders and the 
old half-breed element against a movement which spelled the doom 
of the wilderness industry. Promotions of townsites on swamp 
lands and other sharp practices defrauded many investors in Wis- 
consin as in every other state carved out of the Old Northwest. By 
no means all those who bought land without following the purchase 
with immediate occupancy deserved the opprobrium cast upon specu- 
lators as a class. Founders of some of Wisconsin’s honored families 
came west alone and after extended investigations purchased bodies 
of land which in their judgment would provide attractive home- 
steads for friends and neighbors from their community back east. 
What profit arose in such transactions was not begrudged by the 
beneficiaries. Numerous cases are cited where a purchaser who 
had the ready money for a quarter section ($200) immediately con- 
tracted to sell half of it to an impecunious friend, and though the 
normal interest rate on such a transaction might be as much as 
fifty per cent many pioneers in this way were given opportunity 
to acquire homes that otherwise would have been denied them. 

Both old-timers and newcomers in 1836 were acting under the 
spell cast by a prosperity boom. The men who gathered in the 
little building at Belmont relieved their prosaic duty of adapting 
laws to fit the needs and circumstances of the territory by listening 
to the pleas of the numerous contenders for the “capital” prize. 
Since it was a question of a short time until the temporary attach- 
ment of the trans-Mississippi portion of the territory would be 
dissolved, the claims of centrally located communities were cor- 
respondingly advanced. Nevertheless, Dubuque, Green Bay and 
Milwaukee were presented in a list which is said to have included 
nearly every existing town and prospective townsite in the territory. 
Thorough preparedness and organization were the assets which 
brought the capital to a site which as yet existed only as a plot on 
paper. The master mind in this achievement was James Duane Doty, 
who had gained his first impressions of the Wisconsin country as 
a member of the expedition conducted by Governor Cass through 
Lake Superior and the Upper Mississippi in 1820. In 1823 Congress 
provided a circuit court to handle the judicial business in the region 
around Mackinac and in the counties of Brown and Crawford. Doty 
received the appointment of judge to hold this court at Mackinac, 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien. At the last named place he held 
a term of court in November, 1823, and it was then his intention 
to make his home there. When a post-office was established he was 
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appointed the first postmaster. Doty had the qualities perhaps best 
described in the modern term ‘“‘booster.’”’ He donated land for the 
county court house, and later deeded the unused tract to the govern- 
ment as the site for the rock Fort Crawford. In 1824 he established 
his permanent home at Green Bay, but until his term as judge 
expired in 1832 he held court twice a year at Prairie due Chien, and 
apparently was tirelessly busy in prosecuting his journeys about the 
territory. He was the only man with a personal following large 
enough to challenge the leadership of Henry Dodge, and they became 
natural rivals. Dodge being a Jackson man, Doty was anti-Jackson, 
and in due course became a Whig. Dodge could count on the support 
of the people of the lead district, but Doty extended his influence 
among the newer arrivals in the southeast and proved accommodat- 
ing and generous enough to win over a number of men who had 
ambitious plans of their own. Doty was a willing bargainer; Dodge 
relied on the authority of his established reputation and was accused 
of exhibiting a dictatorial manner. 


“Four Lakes”’ Favored For Capital 


Several French or half-breed traders are known to have been 
located among the Winnebago villages of the “Four Lakes country” 
prior to 1880. Schoolcraft in 1831, following the trail from Blue 
Mounds to the Portage, paused to admire the waters of one of the 
lakes (Mendota). In 1834 a history of the Black Hawk War was 
published in Illinois. Its author, John A. Wakefield, who was with 
the Illinois troops when they passed through the Four Lakes region 
on July 20, 1832, thought they were “the most beautiful bodies of 
water I ever saw.” However, he qualified this observation by 
adding: “If those lakes were anywhere else, except in the country 
they are, they would be considered among the wonders of the world. 
But the country they are situated in is not fit for any civilized nation 
of people to inhabit. It appears that the Almighty intended it for 
the people of the forest.” 

The intention of Doty, who had explored the region, was to 
promote a townsite on the borders of these lakes, and, when the 
opportunity came, to urge it as the choicest location for the capital 
from the viewpoint of central position and cther advantages. In 
October, 1835, he had entered a claim for 100 acres embracing the 
waterpower of the stream through which the fourth and largest of 
the lakes (Mendota) lowers its waters to the level of the third lake 
(Monona). He then invited two others to become partners in his 
promotion, one of them being Governor Mason of Michigan, and 
with money put in by them he entered an additional 1200 acres. 
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MADISON IN 1852. SHOWING THE DOME-CROWNED TERRITORIAL 
AND STATE CAPITOL AT HEAD OF KING STREET 


Courtesy Madison and Wisconsin Foundation 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF MODERN MADISON 
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About the time the territorial legislature assembled at Belmont, 
Doty with a surveyor, John V. Suydam, ran the lines which gave 
them the topographical features for the original plat of the town 
which Doty named in honor of’ the recently deceased ex-President, 
James Madison. The plat showed lot lines and streets and the 
meanderings of the two lakes, and on the strait between them desig- 
nated the position for the proposed capitol. 

This map proved an invaluable aid to Doty as he presented his 
case among the councilors and representatives at Belmont. In 
natural situation and topographic features Madison challenged any 
of its numerous rivals. Through the adroit arguments of Doty, the 
intrinsic advantages were heightened by personal interest with a 
majority of members in both houses, to whom choice corner lots in 
the town were parceled out. The bargain and deal, such as it was, 
was neither corrupt nor scandalous, since a share in the prospective 
capital town was a legitimate perquisite. The efforts put forth 
to influence the legislators by delegations from other towns did 
not become generally a matter of record. 

Altogether sixteen places presented their claims. Doty had a 
narrow but well-nigh unbreakable majority at every ballot. As the 
vote was taken in the upper house, the motion was to substitute 
some other town for that of Madison. In every instance the motion 
failed 6 to 7. With all other candidates eliminated, the vote in favor 
of Madison was 7 to 6. A similar process was followed in the house, 
where motions to substitute were regularly beaten down except in 
the case of Prairie du Chien. Then to the consternation of the 
Doty crowd, who probably were caught napping, the ballot showed 
a bare majority for the ancient settlement at the mouth of the 
Wisconsin. A motion to reconsider was hastily proposed, and after 
it had been adopted a final ballot gave the capital to Madison by 
16 to 10. 

About a week later the first legislative assembly adjourned, and 
with it Belmont’s brief fame as the capital ended. On the site of 
Madison stood no structure of greater accommodation than a one- 
room log hut. Partly to give time for the erection of the capitol 
building on the new site, and partly to allow the trans-Mississippi 
side of the territory the honor of temporary possession of the seat of 
government, it was agreed that the second session of the legislature 
be held at Burlington. This session convened in November, 1837, 
and a special session met in June of the following year, and before 
it adjourned an act of Congress was approved June 12, 1838, by 
which the Territory of Iowa was separately established. Thus when 
the third session of the Wisconsin territorial legislature assembled, 
November 1, 1838, it had perforce to meet in the capital city, 
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although the capitol structure was unfit to accommodate the mem- 
bers in any degree of comfort, and until the plaster dried the first 
meetings were held in a local hotel (American House) ,* after which 
recess was taken until January 26. - 

Madison was planned and built to serve the functions of a capital 
city, yet its beginnings were in keeping with homely frontier sim- 
plicity. In the original layout of streets some borrowings were 
made from the L’Enfant’s plan for the national capital. In February, 
1837, John Catlin and Moses M. Strong found uncomfortable shelter 
in the St. Cyr cabin while completing the survey which had been 
begun by Doty and Suydam the previous fall. Doty, Augustus A. 
Bird and John F. O’Neill were appointed the capitol buildings com- 
missioners, and the work was carried on under Bird as acting com- 
missioner. The latter with a party of workmen arrived June 10, 
1837, breaking a road as they came. Sandstone for the walls was 
brought across Lake Mendota from the vicinity of Maple Bluff. A 
sawmill cut lumber from trees growing on the townsite. The ground 
plan was 104 by 54 feet. The basement, unfinished until after 1848, 
according to the memory of one early legislator, occasionally shel- 
tered a drove of pigs. Above the basement were two floors, crowned 
by a hip roof and a central dome. In 1843 Dane County contracted 
to re-roof the building and complete the dome, and for several years 
the county had the use of part of the capitol. The territorial officials 
occupied the first floor, and the greater part of the second floor was 
divided into two halls for the upper and lower houses of the legis- 
lature. In its various stages of completion this capitol served 
through the territorial period and for the first ten years of statehood. 

Doty‘and his associates gave to the Territory and State a capital 
location which in its physical setting is worthy of all the admiration 
bestowed upon it in the course of a century. They hoped their enter- 
prise would be rewarded, and so far as the capitol building itself 
was the result of their efforts, they hardly earned the lasting grati- 
tude of history. A select legislative committee, reporting in 1840, 
declared that the $40,000 put into the hands of the commissioners 
for the capitol up to that time had produced little more than “a shell 
of a capitol, . . . scarcely capable of sustaining its own weight.” 
Doty was an astute political leader who had a large following that 
nevertheless fell far short of unanimous approbation. Moreover, 
then and for many years afterward, there existed a sectional jealousy 
against Madison as the capital. 

Doty, a native of Salem, New York, was admitted to practice law 
at Detroit before he was twenty years old. He died June 138, 1865, 


_ * At East Washington Avenue and North Pinckney Street. 
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in Utah, where for two years he was governor of the territory, an 
appointee of President Lincoln. His successor as territorial gov- 
ernor was another Wisconsin man, Charles Durkee, who had been 
chosen to represent this state in the United States Senate in 1855. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
DEVELOPMENT OF EASTERN LAKESHORE 


The revenues of the national government for’ seven years begin- 
ning in 1837 showed a heavy drop from the peak year of 1836. 
National expenditures also declined though not in the same propor- 
tions, and annual deficits were the rule. Receipts from public land 
sales were only a small fraction of the impressive total for 1836. 
The objects for which the nation’s revenues were expended did not 
constitute a well balanced program, yet Congress was under the 
restraints imposed by an era of hard times. ‘The first half of Wis- 
consin’s territorial existence coincided with this period of retrench- 
ment, and the long delay in completing the capitol was in part 
attributable to the reduced trickle of federal funds. 

The economic and social dislocations that accompany a_hard- 
times epoch are faintly represented by a statistical summary like 
the above. A panic quite as much as a prosperity boom prompted 
the breaking of old associations. Those who were liquidated out of 
homes, farms and business or professional routines moved away, 
usually ‘“‘to the West,” and tried their fortunes where, temporarily, 
everyone was at about the same economic and social level. Every 
depression up to 1893 registered a new crest in the tide of westward 
emigration. The accessions from this source were not intrinsically 
inferior to the immigration of more buoyant times. After the panic 
of 1837 Wisconsin and Iowa offered greater opportunities for the 
agricultural settler than any other unsettled section of the Union. 

Reckoning the figures for the area west of the St. Croix subse- 
quently incorporated in Minnesota as negligible, Wisconsin’s popula- 
tion grew from 11,683 in 1836 to 30,945 in 1840. The territorial 
census of 1838 (after Iowa had been detached) gave a total of 
18,149. In the first four years of the territorial period, correspond- 
ing roughly with the hard times of the Van Buren administration, 
the inhabitants increased by about 19,000. It seems probable that 
the Wisconsin country at no one time had an Indian population 
much greater than the number of whites enumerated in the territory 
in 1840. Compared with the flood of immigration during the suc- 
ceeding decade, the total figure (about half the population of Madi- 
son in 1940) was inconsiderable. Nevertheless, the clearing of fields 
marked the advance of the agricultural frontier across the two 
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southern tiers of Wisconsin’s counties. In that area the cities that 
have become notable for population and industry had their begin- 
nings in 1840. 

Milwaukee, with 1,712 inhabitants when Chicago had 4,470, was 
situated on the bluff-bordered river of the same name, and some of 
the early travelers spoke admiringly of this physical setting as con- 
trasted with the flat prospect around the mouth of the Chicago River. 
However, travel and commerce had not developed a route from this 
point on the lake shore to the interior as Indians and fur traders 
for generations had done across the Chicago portage. Along the 
lake shore from Green Bay to Chicago, the chief distinction of 
Milwaukee had been the presence of a village of Potawatomi, among 
whom had located traders representing some of the most familiar 
names in the French-Canadian aristocracy of that industry—le Clair, 
la Framboisie, Beaubien, Vieau. The elder Jacques Vieau had been 
there from before the turn of the century, and from about 1818 a 
partner in his enterprise had been his son-in-law, Solomon Juneau. 
The character, personality and enterprise of Juneau enabled him 
to fill the role of town promoter and founder of Milwaukee as readily 
as he had previously been Indian trader. His trading post was the 
original nucleus of Milwaukee. 


Beginnings of Milwaukee 


The Potawatomi had ceded their lands in 1833 but continued to 
hang around Juneau’s post for several years. Meanwhile the sur- 
veyors ran the range and township lines; a sawmill was set up on 
the rapids of the Milwaukee River in 1834; the settlement near the 
mouth of the river, according to an item in the Green Bay Intelli- 
gencer in April, 1835, contained “some twenty or thirty houses.” 
Preemption claims were filed on the lands in the fractional town- 
ships along the lake shore, and on his claim on the peninsula between 
the river and the lake Juneau laid out a townsite. At the end of 
July these fractional townships (7, 8, 9, 10, in range 22) were 
offered for sale at Green Bay, at which time the claims of Juneau 
and others were confirmed. A half interest in Juneau’s town had 
been acquired by Morgan L. Martin, who seems to have guided the 
old Indian trader through the intricacies of townsite promotion. On 
the lands west and south of the river the rivalries of claimants caused 
considerable confusion. Persons who made improvements on pre- 
emptions in 1833 were by law given priority, yet the law had also 
provided that a claimant who had secured only half of his normal 
quota of 160 acres had the privilege of locating the other half else- 
where in the same land district. Many of these ‘‘float” claims as 
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JUNEAU’S TRADING Post AT MILWAUKEE 
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they were called had been acquired by speculators, who in several 
instances used their influence so adroitly as to displace original pre- 
emptioners. Reminiscences of early settlers indicate that a strong 
sense of justice prevailed, and claimants who received adverse rulings 
from the land office were compensated by adjustments which gave 
them lands of similar value elsewhere. A ‘float’ claim provided at 
least part of the land on the west side of the river where Byron 
Kilbourn promoted his rival townsite. The two villages had a 
separate existence until united by legislative enactment of March 11, 
1839, as the “Town of Milwaukee.’ Prior to that a means of dis- 
tinguishing the two places was a slight difference in spelling, Juneau’s 
town being ‘Milwaukie,’ while Kilbourn used what is now the 
orthodox form. 

The Milwaukee River for several miles above its mouth was deep 
enough to receive any of the lake boats of the time. An indentation 
on the lakeshore line, well enough defined to be called a bay, afforded 
relative shelter from storm winds, but at the same time tended to 
halt the work of wind and water in removing the sand-bar at the 
mouth of the river. Milwaukee’s primary destiny depended upon 
its development as a lake port second only to Chicago on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan. Juneau as an old fur trader put his main 
reliance for transport on canoes or sailing vessels, and for several 
years the bulk of the town’s commerce was handled by boats of the 
“schooner” type. The first recorded arrival of a steamboat occurred 
in June, 1835, when a steamer enroute to Chicago from Green Bay 
stopped to let off half a dozen or more passengers and their baggage. 
The water in the bay being rough, the arrivals were transferred to 
small boats and were drenched by the surf at the beach. The steamers 
and larger sailing vessels anchored out in the bay, and passengers 
and freight were “lightered” over the shallows into the mouth of 
the river. Byron Kilbourn for one tried to cut a channel through 
the bar, but this improvement had to wait a number of years, until 
the federal government took a new attitude toward the improve- 
ment of inland waterways. Meanwhile with some help from the 
municipality, piers were constructed and a “public harbor” created, 
and in spite of many inconveniences the “marine interests” of Mil- 
waukee were a cornerstone of its growth. In 1835 two steamboats 
came to Milwaukee as compared with 80 vessels of other types; in 
1839 the 182 steamboat arrivals surpassed the number of other 
boats. Other statistics indicate that until after 1840 vessels touching 
at the port of Milwaukee discharged cargoes and took away little in 
the form of “exports.” In 1839, according to Lapham, flour and 
lead for the first time were important items of export, the lead being 
hauled in wagons from the Mineral Point district. 
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Milwaukee went through a severe but brief speculative fever. 
After 1837 many who had set up enterprises in high hopes left and 
never returned. Owners of quarter-acre lots, with ‘‘market” value 
of $500 or more apiece in 1836, were not unwilling to exchange them 
for a modest supply of flour or other provisions. A nucleus of 
tough-minded pioneers endured the vicissitudes, and so many new- 
comers arrived that Milwaukee actually counted heavy gains in 
population and material progress during the hard-times era following 
1837. The chief cause of this growth was the acceleration in the 
rate of settlement in the lake shore district as compared with the 
older southwest section. One measure of this development is found 
in the statistics for public land sales. In 1836 the receipts from 
public lands in the Milwaukee district amounted to about 10 per 
cent of the total for the territory. The figures for 1838 exhibited a 
tremendous slump from those for the preceding two years, but of 
the total value for the territory the sales in the Milwaukee district 
supplied more than 60 per cent. The year 1839 set the highest mark 
for public land sales in Wisconsin. The receipts for the territory 
that year were approximately $820,000; the sales in the Milwaukee 
district alone aggregated $785,000. In the greatly decreased totals 
for succeeding years, the Milwaukee district continued to lead all 
the other districts of the territory combined. 

The Milwaukee land district included obviously a much greater 
area than Milwaukee County. The heaviest concentration of popu- 
lation during 1836-40 occurred in the southern and southeastern 
part of the district. A line drawn roughly from a short distance 
north of Milwaukee, west to Madison, and then south to the Illinois 
boundary would have included in 1840 about 45 per cent of the 
population of the entire territory. Milwaukee (then including the 
present Waukesha) was then the most populous of the counties 
(5,605). Immigration had not neglected the lake shore areas to 
the south, and Racine, then including the present Kenosha County, 
had at that census 3,475 inhabitants. 

The mouth of Root River was one of the few distinguishing land- 
marks to attract attention from early explorers and travelers. Like 
other streams entering the lake on the western shore, Root extends 
inland only a few miles before branching abruptly and then running 
parallel with the lake to its source in Milwaukee County, its drainage 
area lying on what constituted an ancient beach. What may be 
regarded as the shore line of an original Lake Michigan thus be- 
comes the watershed to the west of which drainage is into streams 
that eventually empty their waters into the Mississippi; the first 
of these being the Des Plaines and the second the Fox of Illinois, 
also frequently known as the Pistakee (Pishtaka). The Des Plaines 
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has a narrow valley, but the sources of the Fox constitute a maze 
of lakes and streams on the west side of Racine County and in 
Walworth and Waukesha counties. These parallel drainage basins 
exercised a considerable influence in directing the course of settle- 
ment, and as a consequence the first communities along the Fox 
were scarcely conscious, as it were, of the settlements made on the 
lake shore. 


Racine Becomes Important Center 


A veteran mariner of the Great Lakes, Gilbert Knapp, in the 
course of one of his voyages in 1828 prospected the country at the 
mouth of Root River. In 1884, having enlisted as a partner in his 
promotion the pioneer Chicagoan, Gurdon S. Hubbard, he brought 
several men to Root River in November to build a cabin as mark 
of a preemption. A third partner joined the enterprise and the 
firm laid claim to a tract of 140 acres at the mouth of the river, 
where was laid out the site of what was first known as Port Gilbert. 
The French had called the river “Racine,” and the settlers of the 
town decided that was a more euphonious name than its English 
equivalent, and the name of the town was also applied to the county 
which the first territorial legislature established in December, 1836. 
This act located the court house at Racine. Arbitrary values set on 
town lots crashed in the panic of 1887, but the town had vitality. 
Mills were set up making use of the waterpower beginning in 1835, 
local effort erected a “lighthouse” in 1837, and the facilities for trade 
and transportation served to attract business from the back country. 

The portion of the back country most favored by the agricultural 
settler was on the west side of the county along the Fox and its 
tributaries. Preemption rights were established by the construction 
of log cabins at many places late in 1835 and in the following year. 
The location of the oldest towns seems to have been determined by 
the existence of available water power. Mills for both grinding and 
sawing were the primary institutions of Burlington, Rochester and 
Waterford, all located on the Pishtaka within a few miles of each 
other. Burlington (first known as Lower Forks and then as Fox- 
ville) was one of the first towns in Wisconsin to produce flour for 
more than a local market. At a farm house at Rochester (first 
known as Upper Forks) Jerome I. Case perfected the original model 
of his threshing machine. 

Farther down the lake shore next to the Illinois border, in what 
became Kenosha County in 1850, the period of actual settlement also 
opened in 1835. Kenosha is an Indian word for pike or pickerel. 
The principal stream entering the lake is Pike Creek, and in the 
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choice of a name for the county and its largest town the Indian 
equivalent was preferred; there is only one Kenosha in the United 
States postal guide, while Pike, Pikeville and other variants total 
a dozen or more. Pike Creek, like other streams discharging into 
the lake, had a sluggish current and precipitated its material load 
almost at its mouth, resulting in a bar which was long an obstacle 
to the efforts to develop a harbor. The mouth of Pike Creek became 
the site for the first colonizing project in Wisconsin. The Western 
Emigrating Company, organized in Oswego County in western New 
York, offered 400 shares of stock at $10 a share. The proceeds were 
to be used for the purchase of western lands. A stockholder was 
assured of a proportionate share in the profits of the undertaking 
or of taking an equivalent in lots at the subdivision of the property. 
Due to dissension and lack of team-work two agents of the company 
each entered claims, and one or two outsiders also made a pre- 
emption on the little island off the mouth of Pike Creek. Eight 
families who were stockholders arrived during the latter months of 
1835 and other families from the same section of New York entered 
claims in the vicinity. The misunderstandings and disputes that 
arose make a complicated story, but in the end it was clear that 
the stockholder-settlers owed no gratitude to the company except 
for the prompting it gave to their emigration. The company itself 
dissolved at the end of 18386, and freed from further supervision a 
group of worthy and energetic people had to rely upon themselves 
to make a go of the colony, which centered about the village of Pike 
Creek. The citizens at a public meeting early in 1837 approved a 
change of name to Southport, and under that title the village was 
organized in 1841, and Southport it remained until the legislature 
early in 1850 incorporated the city of Kenosha and made it the 
county seat of the newly created Kenosha County. Something in 
the character of the first citizens more than in any natural advan- 
tages of situation brought distinction to Southport. Without waiting 
for government aid, they constructed and operated with a volunteer 
crew a scow to effect transfer of cargo and passengers from ships 
off shore, and then in 1840, under the leadership of B. P. Cahoon, 
started building a pier which, when completed, enabled any lake boat 
to pay regular calls at Southport. This device of a pier from shore 
to deep water was copied at Racine and Milwaukee, and gave those 
cities a temporary solution of their harbor problems. Southport 
villagers also set up and maintained a harbor beacon until the gov- 
ernment took over the lighthouse service around the lakes. The 
pioneers of Southport were a sturdy and virile lot. Many of the 
ablest figures in Wisconsin’s late territorial and early statehood eras 
were drawn from the Southport community. 
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The wave of settlement that overspread southeastern Wisconsin 
during 1836-40 left its permanent impress on the inland counties. 
Men who were seeking opportunities of trade and especially the 
promoters of townsites probably favored locations adjacent to the 
lake shore. The more picturesque topography and the mingled 
prairies and woodlands along the network of lakes and streams com- 
prising the headwaters of the Rock and the Fox (of Illinois) river 
systems made a strong appeal to the agricultural prospector. The 
peace and prosperity associated with the direct ownership and use 
of the soil were the hope and goal that powered the westward drive 
of the pioneers during the decade after the Black Hawk War. These 
pioneers arrived in such numbers during 1835-36 that it would be 
difficult to prove any marked priority in the settlement period for 
any county east of the Rock River. One differential existed between 
the lands west of that river and those to the east. Those situated to 
the west of that river, or more properly in old Iowa County, had 
been the first offered for public sale, and because of extensive pur- 
chases by speculators many homeseekers had a prejudice against 
this general area. On the other hand, a claim entered in the Mil- 
waukee land district was made in reliance upon the precedent of the 
preemption principle, but no specific preemption law was passed 
until 1838 and the first public land sale under that law took place 
in 1839. Meanwhile an inherent sense of justice and respect for the 
rights of others guided the settlers in picking out their locations. 
They registered their claims with the voluntary and extra-legal 
organization known as the claim association, and that record was 
usually sufficient to guarantee priority to their bids at the public 
land sale. Speculators who tried to outbid a bona-fide settler were 
sometimes roughly handled. Cases of ‘‘claim jumping” were infre- 
quent, and where two settlers inadvertently occupied the same quarter 
section the law provided for an equal division between them and 
permission for each to enter a “float’’ claim to another eighty at 
some other place in the land district. The immigration into Wis- 
consin did not constitute a “rush,” and since land was abundant to 
satisfy all comers, the jostling and disorder that were features of 
“land openings” in the western states at a later time seldom occurred. 

One case illustrating how an approximation of justice was 
achieved in a crude frontier process has been often described. John 
Brink was a government surveyor who ran section lines in Walworth 
County. In the latter part of 1835 he and one or two companions 
performed the rites which at an earlier day constituted a “tomahawk 
claim,” that is, they cut into the bark of trees to indicate the bounds 
of claims which it was their intention to enter. Their choice of 
lands was about the outlet of Lake Geneva, including the site of 
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the city of that name. One claim, lying west of that site and marked 
by Reuben Ostrander, was later confirmed without dispute. A little 
later (one account says in February, 1836) Christopher Payne 
arrived. After cutting some trees and starting construction of a 
log cabin, he too left the scene. The Brink party returning promptly 
destroyed Payne’s improvements and began building cabins of their 
own on both sides of the lake outlet. Three times Payne and his 
friends were ejected, but finally during the summer Payne arrived 
at the head of a small army, recruited at Chicago and in northern 
Illinois, including mechanics and equipment to set up a sawmill. No 
battle ensued, but the original claimants after some negotiation 
accepted the equivalent of two thousand dollars for their improve- 
ments and rights. Payne himself soon sold his interest in the town 
and mill site. He was a familiar type of the frontiersman. He 
preferred to blaze new trails and start improvements rather than 
stay on and enjoy the fruits of permanent development. However, 
Payne spent the rest of a long and active lifetime in Wisconsin. 


The Founding of Janesville 


This trait of mobile and restless energy was also displayed by 
the man whose name is commemorated in the chief city of Rock 
County. Credit for the first settlement in that county goes to 
members of the Inman, St. John, Holmes and other families, who 
during the winter of 1835-36 set up their cabins and entered claims 
on the east side of the river opposite the landmark known as “Big 
Rock.” A little later another claim was entered to land above the 
Big Rock, but also on the east side of the river, by Henry F. Janes. 
The business district of Janesville’s east side lies on the Janes claim. 
He had the qualities of the “enterpriser.” His cabin was a tavern, 
contained an assortment of merchandise, was the post-office, with 
Janes the acting postmaster. For the further convenience of travelers 
across Rock River he operated Janes Ferry. The territorial legis- 
lature placed the county seat at Janesville. Janes did not remain to 
witness further development of these beginnings, but moved on west 
in August, 1839, and ten years later reached California. 

By 1840 population had been diffused throughout southern Wis- 
consin, that is, the region south and east of the old central highway 
and trade route from Prairie du Chien to Green Bay. About a third 
of the territory’s inhabitants lived in the old “lead district” and at 
Prairie du Chien; the remaining two-thirds were in the “southeast 
quarter.” In this latter area, the density of population, by which 
is meant the number of inhabitants per square mile, decreased at a 
fairly uniform rate according to the distance from the lake shore 
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and the Illinois line. Thus the figures for Racine (including Keno- 
sha), Walworth and Rock were, in round numbers, 3,500, 2,600 and 
1,700; those for Milwaukee (including Waukesha), Jefferson and 
Dane were, 5,600, 900 and 300. The lake shore counties between 
Milwaukee on the south and Brown on the north contained an aggre- 
gate of about 700 inhabitants. Outside this area the only consider- 
able concentration of population was in Brown, including the old 
settlements along the lower Fox, and in Portage which then had prac- 
tically the boundaries of the present Columbia and in which most 
of the 1,600 inhabitants were grouped around Fort Winnebago and 
the Portage. 

Population was spread out thin, yet nearly every important town 
and city in southern Wisconsin points to a homestead claim, a mill 
or crossroads store as a definite historical beginning prior to 1840. 
Limiting the matter of “first settlement” still more rigidly, to the 
years 1835-36 just before the incidence of the panic of 1837, there 
can be added a number of places besides those previously mentioned. 
In Walworth County, outside the town of Geneva, groups of families 
were located at Spring Prairie, where Palmer Gardner is said to 
have plowed the first furrow in the county and here was the county’s 
first post-office; at Fontana near the site of the Potawatomi chief 
Big Foot, who did not deliver his reluctant farewell to “the seven 
sacred springs” until after whites had begun to take possession of 
the land; at Delavan lake, where members of the Phoenix family 
hoped to found something of a ‘‘Utopia’”’ (Samuel Phoenix being 
credited with suggesting the name of the county and also honoring 
a New York temperance leader by the name assigned to the lake 
and the town that grew up there). Settlements had also begun at 
Troy and East Troy, and when the territorial census was taken in 
1838 the county had more than a thousand inhabitants. By that 
time the Lathams, Bradleys, Rockwells and others had shrewdly 
entered their claims at the geographical center of the county where 
they promoted Elkhorn as the county seat. Whitewater seems to 
have originated with a tavern and a mill established in 1837-388. 

Rock County had, in Janesville, a place destined to grow into one 
of the state’s important industrial cities. Early rivals were several 
promotional projects. On the west side of the Rock a few miles 
below Janesville was laid out the paper town of Wisconsin City or 
Wisconsinopolis, which was one of the numerous candidates for the 
territorial capital before the legislature in December, 1836. Where 
Turtle Creek joins the Rock River near the Illinois line was the site 
of the Indian village where General Scott’s army camped for a few 
days in 1832. A New Englander, Caleb Blodgett, in 1836 bought 
the claims and rights of the Indian trader in that locality, and before 
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the end of the year he and several associates had made the begin- 
nings which changed the Indian town of “Turtle” first to “New 
Albany,” to which by popular vote the name Beloit was permanently 
affixed in 18388. 

Jefferson County had over 400 inhabitants when the territorial 
census was taken in 1838, and the first of them had arrived before 
the end of 1836. The first structure used as a private home was 
built near the site of old Fort Atkinson, and the first cabin was put 
up at about the same time on the site of Watertown. Power sites 
on the Rock and its tributaries, destined later to give the county 
industrial wealth and importance, had attracted the attention of 
some of the limited number of ‘‘capitalists” in the territory. The 
western terminus of the “internal improvement” project known as 
the Milwaukee and Rock River Canal was fixed at a point near 
_ Jefferson, and the early discussions over this and similar enterprises 
probably influenced the decision of numerous pioneers to locate in 
Jefferson County. 

In 1840 more than 2,000 persons were living in that part of 
Milwaukee County which in 1846 was constituted as Waukesha 
County. This indicates a very rapid rate of immigration, since at 
the close of 1836 only Waukesha and Pewaukee were beginning to 
emerge as distinct communities. Morris D. Cutler, with his brother 
and two other companions, reached the site of Waukesha in May, 
1834, and during the summer set up a couple of pole cabins and 
planted a patch of land. The following spring, with a larger party 
he returned, and this signalized the beginning of permanent settle- 
ment of what in a few years was incorporated as Prairieville, but 
since 1846 has been Waukesha. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
“YANKEE” INFLUENCE DOMINANT IN INSTITUTIONS 


The immigration of 1835-40 all but submerged the groups of 
French-speaking inhabitants of Wisconsin. Prairie du Chien and 
Green Bay, with a few remote localities to the North and North- 
west, where the old fur-trade element was strongly entrenched, offered 
constant reminders of the French language and traditions for another 
generation or two. Elsewhere a Frenchman was an “alien.” This 
discrimination was accepted apparently without bitterness. In dis- 
posing of the question as to when Big Foot (Geneva) Lake was first 
seen by white men, Solomon Juneau eliminated himself by remarking 
with complete good humor that while he had seen the lake previously 
he did not consider himself a white man. 

The historian Alvord once affirmed his belief that the greatest 
event in the history of the new world “‘was the settlement of the major 
part of the North American continent by people who spoke English.” 
For all the polyglot elements in the social structure of the original 
colonies, Washington had no need of an interpreter to communicate 
his commands to his soldiers from Massachusetts and Georgia, from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. The pioneers who swarmed over the 
Alleghanies into the Mississippi Valley carried with them peculiari- 
ties of social, racial, religious and political outlook, but only tem- 
porarily and in small groups found speech a bar to general inter- 
course. The oldest European tongue around the Great Lakes and 
in the Mississippi Valley was in full retreat early in the nineteenth 
century. Half a century later the successive waves of English-speak- 
ing emigrants had reduced Spanish to the status of an alien tongue 
over the vast region from Texas to the Pacific coast. In the develop- 
ment of the Middle West, first settlers have spoken every language 
of Europe, but always against the friction of a dominant American 
speech which was to become the ‘mother tongue’ for the second 
or at most the third generation. 


Foreign Strains Appear in West 


The Wisconsin pioneers of 1835-40, whatever their other differ- 
ences, possessed a common language. James D. Doty, an old-timer 
in the public life of the territory, could address his French constitu- 
ents in their own tongue, but a familiarity with French was of slight 
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advantage to the politician or business man whose dealings were with 
the people in the populous new counties. The earliest Wisconsin 
newspapers had no foreign-language editions. English was the stan- 
dard language of the courts, the legislature, and of all public pro- 
ceedings. 

While diversity of tongues was not a characteristic of the dominant 
element in Wisconsin’s population in 1840, the chief significance of 
the common language was that the pioneers were descendants of the 
racial and national stocks which at that time constituted the founda- 
tion American stock. These comprised not only descendants from the 
immigrants from the British Isles but from various other groups 
that had become amalgamated on American soil before the Revolu- 
tion—Germans, Dutch, French and Swiss Huguenots, and strains 
from other sections of Europe. 

Wisconsin pioneers of this time could be classified as represent- 
ing English, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, Irish, Welsh strains, and also 
descent from the races dwelling around the North and Baltic seas 
and on the Mediterranean, and in a few cases from the Slavic stocks 
of eastern Europe. A fact of special importance is the almost 
negligible percentage of newly arrived immigrants from any country 
across the seas. 

These older Americans in Wisconsin in 1840 were sometimes called 
indiscriminately “Yankees.” Properly a “Yankee” was a New Eng- 
lander, and only a minority, though highly influential, had come direct 
from the four northeastern states. More of the early settlers came 
from New York than from any other one state, and these were the 
“New York Yankees.” A generalization more nearly in accord with 
facts is the statement that the great bulk of Wisconsin’s early 
pioneers came from north of Mason and Dixon’s line and of the Ohio 
River. Kentucky and Missouri alone of the slaveholding states con- 
tributed any considerable quotas to Wisconsin’s population by 1840, 
and these chiefly to the lead district. 


Southerners Settle in Southwest 


The seasonal workers who came to the lead mines from southern 
Illinois were not unfamiliar with the practice of negro slavery, and 
presumably Henry Dodge lost little of his political power because 
he had owned slaves in Wisconsin. The members of the legislature 
of 1836 wrote after their names their place of birth, and the delega- 
tion from Iowa County was almost solidly made up of native south- 
erners. One was from Kentucky, one from North Carolina, two from 
South Carolina, and one from Tennessee while one representative 
from Milwaukee County was a Virginian. On the other hand three 
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members were from Massachusetts, four from Pennsylvania, four 
from New York, one from Vermont, one from Rhode Island, and one 
from Maryland. 

A councilor from Crawford County in the second legislature was 
Joseph Brisbois, and this was one of the rare occasions when recog- 
nition was given to the old French element in territorial politics. 
Of the men who were “founders and builders” in the southeastern 
counties during this period, the great majority were from the north- 
eastern states. Henry Janes, the pioneer of Janesville, was a Vir- 
ginian, but as has been said he did not long remain in Wisconsin. 
Ebenezer Brigham, of Blue Mounds, was a native of Massachusetts; 
Doty, promotor of Madison, was born in New York state; Caleb 
Blodgett of Beloit came direct from Vermont; in Walworth County 
the leaders in the permanent settlement without important excep- 
tion were from New York or New England. It has been noted that 
the original members of the colony at Southport (Kenosha) were 
recruited in western New York. Gilbert Knapp, promoter of Racine, 
was born and lived in Massachusetts until he went to sea. Byron 
Kilbourn, co-founder with Solomon Juneau of Milwaukee, was a native 
of Connecticut. Many others could be named to illustrate the pre- 
ponderance of the New England or ‘New York Yankee” influence 
in the southeastern counties. 

The communities in Wisconsin in 1840 had attained some cultural 
status, represented in religious services, though few organized 
churches date back so far; in secular instruction for the young, 
with schools conducted in response to local needs rather than in 
accordance with a general plan; and in occasional demonstrations 
of a deliberate purpose to take advantage of a new environment to 
protect and nurture experiments in social or religious reform. Since 
religious service and school terms had appeared in the regions of 
older settlement at a very early date, it would be difficult to prove 
that the areas where the “Yankee” was dominant gave a quicker 
response to the cultural fundamentals. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
CHANGES IN POLITICAL BACKGROUNDS 


The streams of social and political habits and attitudes which 
met and mingled in early Wisconsin, however incongruous they have 
seemed to some analysts, were molded into a familiar pattern and 
produced governmental and political phenomena that could not be 
characterized as unique. Given similar conditions and environment, 
the political evolution of American states has run true to conven- 
tional forms. 

The aspects of the territorial era that take on a different char- 
acter and assume new directions after 1840 were in part the reflec- 
tion of a changed national background. The political life of the 
nation for forty years had been dominated by the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson. This political era ended with three years of economic 
depression. In 1840 an opposition party, made up largely of the 
“anti-Jackson men” of the previous decade, elected the first Whig 
President, General Harrison. The campaign marked the high tide 
of personal and partisan politics, and throughout the newer states 
of the West the people were dominated by the frenzy of political 
exhibitionism and oratory. The excitement extended into Wisconsin, 
though the citizens of a territory had no vote, and during the year 
a realignment of the politically minded had produced a group of 
Whigs in distinction to those who now came to regard “Democracy” 
as something less than an all-embracing party. 

“Election days” under the territorial system occurred infrequently. 
Administrative officials of the township or county were chosen by 
popular vote, but the sheriff and justices of the peace were appointed 
by the governor, while the governor himself and other territorial 
officials as well as the judges were appointed by the President. Once 
in two years the voters assembled to choose legislative councilors 
and representatives for their county or district. The one official 
chosen by general vote throughout the territory was the delegate to 
Congress. George W. Jones, who had been chosen delegate in 18386, 
was defeated for reelection in 1888. James D. Doty, his successful 
rival, was given his seat in December, 1838, though Jones claimed 
the right to remain a delegate through the current term of Congress 
which would have expired in March, 1839. To prevent a recurrence 
of such a contest the legislative assembly changed the date of election 
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to the odd-numbered year, the first election under this rule to take 
place in August, 1839. Informal nominating conventions had been 
held before, usually by “friends and supporters” of a certain candi- 
date, but in preparation for this election of 1839 two “territorial 
conventions” were held at Madison, on successive days, one of them 
professing to represent the “Democrats of Wisconsin,” and the other 
charging that its rivals were a “ridiculous assemblage of Whigs and 
Administration men under the banner of Democracy.” The delegates 
to one of the conventions were pledged in advance to the renomina- 
tion of Doty. One resolution adopted by the second convention read: 
“That this be considered a Democratic convention, and that we are 
in favor of drawing the party lines.” Nevertheless, its essential 
character was that of an anti-Doty faction. Doty’s record was under 
fire on several grounds, the most serious involving his actions as 
capitol commissioner. As a candidate whose name aroused no preju- 
dices outside his home county, the second convention nominated Byron 
Kilbourn. Thomas P. Burnett of Grant County announced his can- 
didacy as an independent. Doty was reelected by a majority over 
the combined vote given his opponents, outran Kilbourn even in 
Milwaukee County, and in fact carried every county except Grant 
and Iowa. The enemies of Doty pointed out that Congress, during 
the time he was delegate, held the appropriations down to the mini- 
mum required for territorial expenses and enacted none of his legis- 
lative proposals. This accusation may be answered by the explana- 
tion that the last Congress of the Van Buren administration resorted 
to a pinching economy in the face of falling revenues, and its policy 
was not dictated by any grudge against delegate Doty. 

Henry Dodge had been reappointed governor for another three- 
year term in 1839. The next election for a territorial delegate was 
to be held in August, 1841. Until the latter year, consequently, no 
occasion arose for a marked manifestation of political partisanship. 
The shift from personal loyalties into permanent parties occurred in 
the Jacksonian era, but the spectacular campaign of 1840 accelerated 
organization work in every political subdivision. Wisconsin by the 
summer of 1841 had two fully constituted political parties. Mean- 
while President Harrison had died April 4, 1841, just a month after 
taking office. His successor was the vice-president, John Tyler, a 
southern Whig and fanatically loyal to the southern viewpoint. One 
of Tyler’s early acts was to displace officeholders under the previous 
regime, and one of those upon whom the axe fell was Governor Henry 
Dodge, whose normal term did not expire until 1842. Tyler’s choice 
for the vacancy was James D. Doty, who also had some unexpired 
time in the position of territorial delegate. While his service in that 
capacity had not been particularly notable, he had made a contribu- 
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tion to the defeat of the Democratic ticket in 1840, notably so in a 
public letter in which he indicted the national administration and the 
whole group of its territorial appointees for a series of alleged mis- 
fortunes and injuries that had befallen Wisconsin. The indictment 
deserved consideration only as a campaign document, but it is believed 
that its author received the governorship as a reward. 


Whigs and Democrats Organize at Madison 


A Whig celebration at Milwaukee January 1, 1841, produced an 
informal “central committee,” at whose call a convention at Madison 
on February 4 effected a formal organization of the Whig party of 
Wisconsin. By a similar process the Democrats met at Madison on 
February 11 and took the steps required for a formal organization 
of their party throughout the territory. These parties in the first 
year of their existence included some important men in Wisconsin 
affairs. Among the Whigs were Alfred Brunson, pioneer Methodist 
missionary; Edward V. Whiton, eminent jurist; Gilbert Knapp, 
founder of Racine; John H. Tweedy, Yale graduate, a leader of the 
territorial bar. Conspicuous among the “founding”? Democrats were 
Nelson Dewey, C. Latham Sholes, John Catlin, and others. 

ach party nominated a candidate for territorial delegate. The 
Whig choice was Jonathan E. Arnold, and the Democrats very 
properly gave the honor to Henry Dodge. In the first contest after 
the alignment of parties, the Whigs lost by a margin of 507 out of 
a total of about 6,400 votes. Dodge carried all the populous counties 
except Grant, and it is probable that his personal record was more 
important than his party affiliation. . 

The first legislative session after Doty became governor opened 
in December, 1841. Most of the members had been elected in 1838 
or 1840, but at this session appeared a tendency to divide according: 
to partisan affiliations, Whigs supporting Whigs and Democrats rally- 
ing around their leaders. The legislative attitude seems to have been 
largely determined by its relations with the governor rather than by 
its Whig or Democratic complexion, Doty emulated the type of the 
“strong executive.’ ‘The popular legislature had to be guided and 
restrained, at least to conform to several of his strongly held opinions 
of its duty. Contrary to the opinion rendered by the territorial 
supreme court, he held that a legislative act was of no effect until it 
had been approved by Congress. The view of the court was that 
territorial legislation was valid and binding unless and until expressly 
disapproved by Congress. Doty professed a passion for economical 
administration, going so far as to suggest that county officials per- 
form their duties with their sole reward consisting in “the honor of 
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the office.’ The governor’s enemies kept up their probing of his 
transactions as capitol commissioner, and also made the discovery 
that the governor’s nineteen-year-old son had been put on the federal 
payroll. 

It was the governor’s crowning ambition to gain statehood for 
Wisconsin during his administration. In this persistent effort he 
received little encouragement or cooperation from the legislature. 
On his own authority he called for a special election for September 4, 
1842, when the “free inhabitants” were asked to vote for or against 
“the formation of a permanent government for the State of Wis- 
konsan” (this spelling illustrating another idiosyncracy of the gov- 
ernor). Less than half the counties made any returns for this elec- 
tion, and of them Green and Jefferson alone gave a majority in favor 
of the proposition, which, in the aggregate vote, was rejected by 
about three to one. At the succeeding legislative session complete 
indifference was shown toward the statehood proposal, but in 1843 
the governor repeated his maneuver of the preceding year. Only 
about 1,800 voters expressed an opinion on the issue, and less than a 
third of them said “‘yea.’”?’ Nothing daunted, the governor argued the 
question at length in his message of December, 18438. A _ bill pro- 
viding for a referendum on the subject was passed January 25, 
1844. The referendum was held at the time of the general election 
the following September, when the proposal was again rejected, only 
about one vote out of four being in favor of it. Governor Doty had 
no other opportunity to agitate for statehood. His three-year term 
expired about the time the election took place, and he yielded office 
to a New Yorker, Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, who had been appointed 
by President Tyler several months earlier. 

The tone and level of territorial politics are illustrated in some 
other details of the long quarrel between the governor and the legis- 
lature. The governor took the position that he was responsible to 
Congress; the legislators represented the people and relied upon the 
mandate of the popular will. Congress held “the power of the purse” 
over territorial authorities. Appropriations from the Federal treas- 
ury provided public buildings, paid the salaries of territorial officials, 
defrayed the cost of surveying the lands and maintained the land 
offices. Wisconsin’s territorial era coincided with several panic years 
in the nation, and the government was almost parsimonious in its 
appropriations. In 1842 Congress laid down the rule that a terri- 
torial legislature could not under any pretext exceed the amount 
appropriated for the annual expenses. Land was not taxable until 
the title passed to individual owners, and since land sales were not 
held in the southeastern area until 1839 even the county governments 
had a narrow tax base. In a period of about a year and a half in 
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1841-43 the share of county taxes allocated to the territorial treasury 
was less than $6,000. It was the habit of the legislature to appro- 
priate more than the anticipated revenues, and the congressional 
allowance of one year was used to pay bills incurred the preceding 
year. In February, 1841, the legislature authorized the issuance of 
certificates of indebtedness, based on “the good faith of the Territory” 
and on the annual appropriations by Congress. The certificates, 
bearing ten per cent interest, were transferable, and represented 
probably from the outset a speculative investment. A year later the 
territorial secretary estimated that the territorial debt, represented 
for the most part by these certificates, aggregated about $40,000. 


Governor Doty Excites Partisans 


This situation afforded Governor Doty in his first message in 
December, 1841, an opportunity to score the previous administration 
for extravagance, and particularly he expressed the opinion that the 
legislature had no authority to incur indebtedness and that the holders 
of the certificates would have to look to Congress for the redemption 
of their paper. A few months later came the stern warning from 
Congress prohibiting a territory from appropriating more than the 
congressional allowance, and also declaring that a session of the terri- 
torial legislature was not to be held until an appropriation for its 
expenses had been made. The entire sum allotted by Congress for 
the year ending in 1842 was consumed in satisfying the debt and 
the territorial expenses incurred early in that year. The legislature 
assembled, according to schedule, on December 5, 1842. Since no 
specific appropriation had been made for its expenses, and relying 
on the literal interpretation of the congressional acts just mentioned, 
Doty informed a committee of the houses that they had no authority 
to meet and consequently “he had no communication to make to 
them.” In the deadlock that then ensued the governor had the 
advantage, since without his cooperation any bill, even though passed 
by a two-thirds majority, was of doubtful legality. An elaborate 
report from a joint committee argued that the organic act of the 
Territory permitted the legislature to “prescribe” the date for the 
beginning of its annual session and that an appropriation from 
Congress was designed to meet the expenses of the coming year and 
not the year past; in several instances, in Wisconsin and other terri- 
tories, Congress had enacted supplemental bills to cover ‘‘arrearages”’ 
or deficiencies, so that there was a recognized distinction between an 
appropriation for a succeeding fiscal period and one for an accumu- 
lated deficit. Nevertheless, the legislature was so doubtful about its 
standing that it adjourned until the last Monday of the following 
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January. On December 24 the appropriation bill for the “half’’ fiscal 
year was passed by Congress, allotting funds for the territorial 
expenses up to July. Before adjourning the legislature adopted, 
with only two dissenting votes, a memorial to the President asking 
the removal of Governor Doty from his post. Henry Dodge, as dele- 
gate, had the duty of presenting this memorial to President Tyler, 
who apparently was unconvinced. 

The course taken by the governor was calculated to exacerbate the 
legislators in the highest degree. Because Congress had made no 
appropriation until December 24, he would give no countenance to 
the regular session, and continued to ignore the legislature when it 
reassembled on January 30. However, presuming upon his power to 
convoke a “special session” not to exceed twenty days, he issued his 
proclamation to that effect on the day after the council and house 
reconvened, setting the day for the special session to begin on March 
6. The legislators could only fume at the insolent conduct of the 
governor, and on February 6 they adjourned. When they came 
together a month later they were still insubordinate and for a time 
persisted in regarding their work as that of an adjourned rather than 
a special session. The governor refused communication with them 
until they mended their ways, and finally on March 18 a joint resolu- 
tion was adopted admitting that this was “the special session.” It 
was then the turn of the governor to be gracious, and in view of the 
mass of. important legislation which would be unfinished when the 
special session officially terminated on March 25 he approved a bill 
for another session to begin on March 27 and to continue until 
terminated by joint resolution of the two houses. The governor held 
the whip hand in this historic controversy, but the entire affair was 
little more than a petty political quarrel. Doty was elected a delegate 
to the first constitutional convention, but he held no important office 
in Wisconsin after being retired from the governorship in 1844. 


Arndt-Vineyard Shooting Affair 


A tragic incident of one of the early legislative sessions was the 
shooting, February 11, 1842, of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney Arndt, 
member of the council from Green Bay, by James R. Vineyard, a fel- 
low member of the territorial council from Grant County. The affair 
grew out of a debate over the nomination by Governor Doty of one 
Enos S. Baker as sheriff of Grant County. Doty, who was from 
Green Bay, had recently succeeded Henry Dodge as governor, and 
was not popular with the miners of southwestern Wisconsin, who 
regarded Dodge as one of their own. In an altercation at the noon 
adjournment Arndt was alleged to have struck Vineyard as he sat at 
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his desk, whereupon Vineyard drew a pistol and shot Arndt dead. 
Vineyard was arrested at his hotel quarters in the old American 
House and lodged in the new Dane County log jail on East Main 
' Street as its first prisoner. Vineyard sent in his resignation from 
the council, which was rejected, and he was expelled by vote. He 
was indicted in Dane County, but under a new law providing for 
change of venue he was tried at Monroe, Green County, and acquitted 
on grounds of self defense. He was afterwards reelected to the legis- 
lature from Grant County, but removed to California, where he was 
also elected to the legislature. 


Courtesy Green Bay Press Gazette 


CHARLES C. P. ARNDT 


Arndt’s body was taken to Green Bay for burial. The Arndt 
family came to Green Bay from Pennsylvania. C. C. P. Arndt, who 
was a rising young attorney, was educated in the East. 

The Arndt-Vineyard tragedy created a great sensation and Charles 
Dickens, popular English novelist, then traveling in the United States, 
incorporated it in his “American Notes” as illustrative of the wild 
frontier conditions prevailing in the western world. 

The territorial government was reconstructed when the Demo- 
crats returned to power with the election of James K. Polk in 1844. 
Henry Dodge was appointed governor May 15, 1845, and thus had 
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the distinction of being the first and the last territorial governor. 
On September 22, 1845, at an election for territorial delegate, Morgan 
L. Martin, Democrat, received a majority over James Collins, Whig. 
The margin was 1,016 votes. Another candidate, who received 790 
votes, was Edward D. Holton, the nominee of the Liberty or anti- 
slavery party. Two years later occurred another election for dele- 
gate to Congress. Martin sought a renomination, but two other 
Democrats, Moses M. Strong and Hiram Barber, appeared as rivals, 
and after six ballots were taken in the convention the nomination 
went to Strong. John H. Tweedy of Milwaukee was nominated by 
the Whigs, and Charles Durkee of Kenosha was the candidate on the 
anti-slavery ticket. The total vote cast in 1847 was 29,331 as com- 
pared with a total of 13,393 in 1845. Tweedy received 1,022 votes 
more than Strong. Then in 1848 the Democrats won all the important 
offices in the first state election. These results indicate that Wis- 
consin voters had not yet taken their bearings in national politics. 
The social and moral issue of slavery was obtruding itself into politics, 
and in 1845 about six per cent and in 1847 about three per cent of 
the total vote went to the anti-slavery candidate. Otherwise the 
decision of voters was largely determined by local conditions and 
personal loyalties. The political influence of the recently arrived 
immigrants from foreign shores remained an almost negligible factor 
until nearly the end of the territorial era. | 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
AGITATION FOR INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 


The highways of communication, travel and transport throughout 
the territorial era differed in number but not markedly in other 
qualities from those in use in the preceding two centuries. The 
oldest means of conveyance of persons and goods, the bark canoe, 
which is still not a “museum piece” in Wisconsin, was employed by 
whites as well as Indians on the deep and shallow waterways. On 
the northern waters the fur-brigades had not abandoned the larger 
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“batteaux,” but the various sailing craft of the lakes had long since 
been challenged by the steamboats. 

Walk-in-the-Water, the first steamboat on the Great Lakes, arrived 
at Detroit in 1818, and in the following year took passengers to 
Mackinac, but apparently it was not until 1830 that a steamboat 
ventured into Lake Michigan as far as Green Bay. General Scott, 
coming west to take command of the army against Black Hawk in the 
summer of 1832, landed from a steamer at Chicago. From that year 
the number of steamboat arrivals at Milwaukee and other ports on 
the western shores of the lake increased more rapidly than the sail- 
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ing ships. The first steam-propelled vessel went down the Ohio from 
Pittsburgh in 1811, and in 1823 the Virginia was the first to labor 
against the current of the upper Mississippi, stopping briefly at 
Prairie du Chien in May while on the way to Fort Snelling. 

All the settled area of Wisconsin during the territorial period, 
that is, the region below the Fox-Wisconsin Rivers, was accessible 
from three sides by water communication, but with the most rapidly 
growing volume of commerce on the Lake Michigan side. Naviga- 
tion encountered obstacles in the sandbars that formed across the 
mouths of the rivers or otherwise obstructed the approach of the 
larger boats to the ambitious Lake Michigan ports. Governors and 
legislatures in the West were constantly imploring Congress for 
appropriations to deepen channels and remove impediments to navi- 
gation. These pleas were seldom and then rather niggardly answered, 
but whether the improvements were made or not, the volume of 
transportation increased. Neither statistics nor imagination can 
recapture the magnitude and variety of the traffic that flowed by 
Wisconsin’s river and lake “waterfront” before the Civil War. Dr. 
Scanlan, the Prairie du Chien historian, states that the number of 
steamboats on the Mississippi increased from 126 in 1826 to 2,000 
by 1850, yet the smaller number consumed a total of 450,000 cords 
of wood for fuel, with the consumption for the later years running 
into incalculable amounts. The cutting and assembling of fuel for 
the wood-burning steamboats constituted one of the first heavy 
assaults on Wisconsin’s timber resources. Before the end of the 
territorial period water transportation had become an industry of 
itself, an industry in which the old-time voyagewrs played a minor 
role to that taken by the hundreds of men who handled the barges 
and flatboats, the steamboats on the rivers, and the steam and sail 
craft on the lakes. 

Since the epochal decision handed down by John Marshall in 
Gibbons vs. Ogden in 1824, no serious challenge has been made to the 
authority of the federal government over the inland navigable water- 
ways. However, it was not until 1870 that the Supreme Court 
officially declared the Great Lakes to be inland “high seas.” Mean- 
while, the government in one way or another frequently avoided direct 
responsibility for the improvement and upkeep of its waterways. 
President Polk in 1846 vetoed an appropriation for improvements 
on the lakes on the ground that they were of local rather than of 
national concern. Without disclaiming its responsibility, the govern- 
ment in effect confessed an inadequacy of resources for even a small 
part of the enormous sums demanded for the improvement of harbors 
and reputedly “navigable” streams. For a century at least political 
influence was a determining factor in the direction of federal funds 
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to this class of objects. Maintenance of lighthouse service on the 
lakes, though representing an unavoidable minimum of the duties to 
be performed by the federal government, developed only slowly. A 
light-ship was placed in Mackinac Straits in 1837 and about the same 
time a lighthouse was built at Chicago, and the appropriation bill of 
that year allotted $5,000 each for lighthouses at Milwaukee, Mani- 
towoc, Racine, Sheboygan and Green Bay. But in the hard times 
that followed the lake ports along the Wisconsin shore were almost 
ignored in the annual appropriations bills of Congress. About this 
time public leaders in the frontier states were contrasting the large 
sums expended for lighthouses and harbors on the Atlantic coast 
with the driblets appropriated for improvements of the waterways 
in the Mississippi Valley. Governor Doty and others pointed out 
that several million dollars had gone into the federal treasury from 
the sales of public lands in Wisconsin, yet relatively no benefits had 
been returned. The meager funds that were obtained for waterway 
improvements were usually designated for “surveys and estimates” 
rather than for some specific object; as an example, in 1839 the sum 
of $500 was to be used for placing buoys to mark the channel at 
Green Bay, while four times that amount was allocated for a survey 
and estimate of the cost of improving navigation on the Fox-Wis- 
consin Rivers. This diffusion of funds, which in their aggregate were 
not sufficient for a single undertaking, over four or five projects 
served the purpose of avoiding local jealousies. 

The first federal appropriations in any considerable sums for the 
improvement of Wisconsin harbors began in 18438, with $30,000 for 
construction of a harbor at Milwaukee, with a supplemental appro- 
priation of $20,000 the following year for continuing the work. In 
1844 Congress allotted $12,500 for a harbor at Southport, and a 
similar sum “‘to aid in the completion of a harbor already commenced 
by the citizens of Racine.” But in 1845 when Congress radically 
reduced appropriations for Wisconsin all along the line, a special allot- 
ment of $15,000 for the Southport harbor was viewed with consider- 
able envy by other towns that regarded their claims as equally 
meritorious. 


Polk Vetoes Rivers and Harbors Bill 


A large and influential element in the Whig party favored the 
general policy of internal improvements and of federal grants-in-aid 
that would advance the material prosperity of the states and their 
subdivisions. Western men in both parties were “progressively 
minded” in this direction, though Democrats yielded at least lip- 
service to the declaration in their national platform of 1840 that the 
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Constitution “does not confer upon the general government the power 
to commence and carry on a general system of internal improve- 
ments.” President Polk, a disciple of Andrew Jackson, applied this 
party principle when he vetoed the rivers and harbors bill containing, 
among others, appropriations for various improvements in Wisconsin. 
Polk made his objection to the bill specific by asserting that the power 
granted in the Constitution to regulate commerce “does not mean to 
make a road or dig a canal or clean out a river or even a harbor.” 
The loudest protests against this doctrine came from the states and 
territories of the Mississippi Valley, and one of the results was the 
rivers and harbors convention at Chicago in July, 1847, attended by 
delegates from eighteen states. The convention, while deprecating 
any resolutions or actions involving partisan politics, firmly dissented 
from the presidential viewpoint. The presidents from General Wash- 
ington down and many successive congresses had never “made any 
distinction between salt and fresh water improvements, or between 
foreign and domestic commerce.” The views expressed at this con- 
vention were repeated over and over again in the press and in similar 
public meetings, and they served to exert a steady pressure upon 
Congress for a return to the more liberal attitude of the national 
government toward internal improvements. The adoption of a new 
attitude was made the easier because of the expansive and prosperous 
era that followed the Mexican War. 

Many Democrats and others of the strict-constructionist school 
found a means to reconcile themselves to the new attitude. The means 
involved an inconsistency, yet there were men who, though ten years 
earlier they had vowed lasting hostility to anything that savored of 
internal improvements, and were then convinced it was unconstitu- 
tional for Congress to appropriate money directly for public improve- 
ments, were now not averse to granting public lands to be used for 
the same purpose. 

The lavish bestowal of public lands for the encouragement of a 
varied program of “general welfare” enterprises was a policy that 
came into full flower after 1850. In a limited way the nation had 
for many years been using these resources for such purposes, and 
Wisconsin Territory had at least one notable experiment in trying 
to build a waterway from the proceeds of a land grant. The canal- 
building undertakings in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois supplied the pat- 
tern for the guidance of the promoters in Wisconsin. The second 
session of the territorial legislature chartered, in January, 1838, the 
Milwaukee and Rock River Canal Company. Among the incorpo- 
rators were Solomon Juneau and Byron Kilbourn of Milwaukee, the 
latter being elected president when the company was organized and 
from first to last the principal figure in the affair. Congress, in 
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assenting with a few modifications to the charter bill, followed a 
familiar routine in granting land comprising every other section in 
a strip five miles wide on each side of the proposed canal. The grant 
was made not to the company but to the Territory, which as trustee 
had the responsibility of safeguarding the use of the proceeds within 
the terms of the charter act. 

The full story of the canal project is long and complicated. The 
canal lands were to be sold with a down payment of ten per cent and 
the balance on long-term credit. The adjacent sections owned by the 
government were not to be sold for less than $2.50 an acre, a device 
calculated to hold the market value for the canal lands at that mini- 
mum. All the tracts offered at the first public sale in the summer 
of 1839 were sold, and the receipts totaled about $12,000. Only about 
30 per cent of the total grant was offered for sale at this time. The 
preliminary estimates of the cost of the entire project ran to around 
$900,000, and had all the canal lands been sold at the minimum price 
and the entire sum been collected, the total would have sufficed for 
a little more than a third of the construction costs. The company 
was also authorized to sell bonds, with receipts from the land sales 
pledged as part of the basis for their security. An issue of $50,000 
six-per-cent bonds was executed, but John H. Tweedy, the agent 
designated to negotiate them, found on arriving in the East that the 
financial market was dead, with state bonds bearing a higher rate of 
interest unsalable. Another attempt to dispose of the bonds in 1840 
was equally fruitless, and early the following year the legislature 
increased the interest rate to seven per cent. Byron Kilbourn, ap- 
pointed loan agent by Governor Dodge, reported that in June, 1841, 
he had arranged a sale of $31,000 in bonds to a Cincinnati financial 
institution, an equivalent value of bonds to be exchanged each month 
in return for $3,000 to be sent by the trust company to the canal 
commissioners for payment of monthly bills. Tweedy, one of the 
canal commissioners, promptly protested this arrangement on the 
ground that Kilbourn had exceeded his authority in accepting “cur- 
rent bank notes” for the bonds instead of “legal money,” that is, 
coin. Meanwhile Kilbourn effected sales of other blocks of the bonds 
among several eastern banking houses, on similar conditions, and by 
the end of summer had disposed of a total of $56,000 of the bonds. 
He had deposited the bonds, therefore they were no longer under the 
direct control of the governor and the canal commissioners. Tweedy 
contended that Kilbourn was only an agent, and had no discretion 
beyond the precise instructions as to the type of bank and the char- 
acter of the funds exchangeable for the bonds. Kilbourn charged 
that Tweedy’s actions were governed partly by personal and political 
hostility. 
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Other factors entered into the situation, one of them being sec- 
tional jealousy. The project was coming to be looked upon as an 
undertaking, sponsored by the Territory, yet primarily for the benefit 
of Milwaukee and contiguous territory. The languishing condition 
of this internal improvement supplied a count in the indictment for 
extravagance and favoritism drawn by Governor Doty, himself a 
Green Bay man, against the Dodge administration. One of Doty’s 
first official acts in September, 1841, was to revoke Kilbourn’s author- 
ity to negotiate sales of the canal bonds, and in his message the fol- 
lowing December he expressed the belief that it was impracticable to 
make the canal as planned and that no further work should be done 
on it. With this opinion the legislature, in resolutions adopted a few 
weeks later, concurred and went further by declaring the canal bonds 
which Kilbourn had disposed of to be null and void, and constituting 
no obligation, either legal or equitable, upon the Territory. Kilbourn 
had disposed of 56 of the bonds, and had remitted funds for one of 
them to the canal commissioners. The receipts from the sale of ten 
other bonds he had refused to turn over to Tweedy but had diverted 
directly to the canal company’s obligations “on certificates of the 
engineer.” Since no loans had been advanced on 45 of the bonds, 
these were returned and cancelled. The ten outstanding bonds were, 
by these resolutions, ‘“repudiated.”” However, at the urgent plea of 
Governor Dodge in 1848 the last territorial legislature rescinded the 
repudiating resolutions of 1842. Thus the Territory, just before 
merging into statehood, escaped the stigma of “repudiation,” a re- 
proach that placed a stricture upon the financial credit of a number of 
states because of their experiments in internal improvements. 

The account of the canal project has been given in very abbre- 
viated form, but if it were to be measured by material results alone 
the project might have been yet more briefly summarized. Construc- 
tion work began and ended within the city limits of Milwaukee. The 
chief accomplishment during 1839-40 was the building of a dam across 
the Milwaukee River, which with the necessary locks extended the 
navigable waters of that stream for several miles. A small section of 
the canal was also constructed, but its chief function was to expand 
the local dockage facilities, while from the dam came the power for a 
number of the city’s early industries. 


Fox River Canal Becomes Issue 


The historic Fox-Wisconsin waterway seemed to many more 
closely tied up with the vital transportation and commercial interests 
of the Territory than the project above described. Its improvement 
was made the object of some appropriations of both land and money, 
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and while the results were inconsiderable they escaped the condemna- 
tion showered upon nearly all internal improvements of that era, 
leaving no stains on the territorial financial record. 

A company obtained a charter about 1837 permitting the building 
and maintenance of a canal across the Portage, but being without 
land grants or other subsidies the Portage Canal Company had by 
1845 to show for its efforts “a ditch across the portage, about two 
feet wide and two deet deep.”’ Congress in 1846 made a grant, to 
_ take effect when Wisconsin became a state, to aid in the improvement 
and navigation of the Fox-Wisconsin, the grant comprising alternate 
sections three miles wide on each side of the Fox and the proposed 
canal across the Portage. The Portage canal was therefore a state 
enterprise. Construction work was begun in June, 1849, but was sus- 
pended after 1851. In 1874 it became a federal project, and as such 
the canal was completed and put in operation in 1876. 

The oldest land highways in Wisconsin, other than Indian trails 
and purely local roads, were laid out and in large part constructed 
by the general government. The Constitution gives Congress power 
to establish post-offices and “‘post roads,” but the authority to build 
roads on the western frontiers derived from the same source as that 
which obligated the government to set up forts and otherwise “pro- 
vide for the common defense.” Thus these early roads were “military 
roads,” and were primarily justified as means for connecting frontier 
posts and expediting the movement of troops and material. The 
necessity for such roads was emphasized during the Black Hawk War, 
and in the fall of 1832 a lieutenant from Fort Crawford and Judge 
J. D. Doty surveyed the route of a military highway between Fort 
Crawford and Fort Howard, passing through Fort Winnebago. The 
actual opening of the road was performed in 1835, when soldiers 
were detailed from the garrisons of these posts to serve in the capacity 
of labor battalions. Since the construction work on the 115-mile 
section from Prairie du Chien to the Portage was completed between 
May 28 and August 1 at a total money outlay of about $1,200, it is 
obvious that no heavy masonry was used in bridging the streams. 
The essential work was the clearing and marking of a trail thirty feet 
wide. From Prairie du Chien the route was continued by ferry across 
the Wisconsin at Bridgeport and passed on to the watershed ridge 
dividing the streams flowing into the Wisconsin from those flowing 
to the south, and followed this ridge trail to Blue Mounds, thus 
approximating the modern U. 8. highway 18. From the Mounds it 
turned to the northeast, using a route already well marked from 
Galena to the Portage. From-Fort Winnebago the road continued to 
keep on the south side of the Fox Valley to Green Bay. A report of 
Captain T. J. Cram for 1839 described this “military road” as “laid 
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on a ridge” which at Blue Mounds “deflects to the northeast to within 
about four miles of Fort Winnebago where it is lost” in the level 
ground denominated as “the Portage.” Repairs, maintenance and 
some new construction Captain Cram estimated would require $5,700 
on the 115 miles to the Portage, while the cost of “a safe and perm- 
anent road” four miles across the Portage was estimated at about 
$6,000. The Portage was described as treacherous where horses and 
vehicles unexpectedly mired down. The sum of $6,320 was needed “‘to 
complete the construction” on the 60 miles from Fort Winnebago to 
the south end of Lake Winnebago, and from there to within six 
miles of Fort Howard “the road is exceedingly bad.” 

On the plea that they were needed in the scheme of frontier 
defense, Congress made appropriations for several other roads in 
territorial Wisconsin. The War Department had the supervision and 
the duty of expending the funds for construction and maintenance. 
Hence reports on the progress and condition of these roads are 
found in the records of the War Department’s topographical 
engineers’ corps. Captain Cram of that corps supplied a detailed 
report on the government roads in the Territory for 1839. 

One of the historic highways is the Chicago-Green Bay road, 
‘which approximated the course followed by the early overland trails 
of the Indians and fur traders from Fort Dearborn north to Green 
Bay. A survey of the road was made by government engineers in 
1835, but according to the Cram report for 1839 the road from Fort 
Howard south to the Illinois line had been “located” nearly all the 
way, construction had commenced and was expected to be completed 
in 1840, but only $15,000 of the estimated total cost of $48,331 had 
been appropriated. The route was then well settled from the Illinois 
line for 68 miles to Saukville, but no settlements had been made above 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc Rapids. Mail was then carried over more 
than 80 miles of the route thrice a week on the backs of men, but “it 
is impossible to drive a wheeled carriage over the route farther north 
than Milwaukie, and nowhere south of this town, within the Terri- 
tory, can a span of horses haul an empty wagon at a greater speed 
than 25 miles per day.” Five days were required to carry the mail 
the 158 miles to Green Bay. 

Since only a very small fraction of the lands had passed into 
private ownership in 1839, the engineers did not have to take into 
account the cost of rights of way or the adjustment of private prop- 
erty rights. A road project under the auspices of the federal govern- 
ment had relatively little meaning. The War Department’s engineers 
designated several other roads connecting and supplementing these 
“through” routes, and some initial appropriations were made for 
preliminary work on them. Cram reported the location of such a 
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road from Sauk Harbor (Port Washington) on Lake Michigan west- 
ward for 86 miles to Dekorra on the Wisconsin River, through a 
region completely unsettled west of Saukville. Dekorra was a town 
“promotion” recently started a few miles below the Portage, and 
remained one of the small villages of Columbia County up into the 
present century. Another road, from Milwaukee by Madison to the 
Mississippi River opposite Dubuque, had been improved for the 79 
~miles to Madison by clearing and the building of bridges and cause- 
ways so that wagons with light loads could travel over it, but with 
$10,000 already expended half as much more was demanded. “Few 
if any settlers,” Cram reported, were found between Rock River and 
Madison. Cram also reported the reconnoissance and design of a 
road from Racine by Janesville to Sinipee on the Mississippi, a dis- 
tance of 150 miles, that section east of Janesville running “through 
the most thickly settled part of the Territory.” 

Most of the Indians had left or were on the point of leaving 
southern Wisconsin by 1840, yet Captain Cram did not fail to recom- 
mend these projects as ‘‘military highways,” although he found a 
supplemental argument in his conviction that by their construction 
an impetus would be given to public land sales. As a matter of fact, 
during the rest of the territorial period, federal cooperation in road 
building virtually lapsed. The government through the War Depart- 
ment initiated several Wisconsin highways, but even the “military 
road” skirting the Fox-Wisconsin Valley did not become, while it 
remained under federal supervision, a highway remotely resembling 
the “fall weather” roads of the present century. 


Road Problems Interest Settlers 


Every agricultural settler had a concern about roads at least 
to the extent of obtaining access to his own land. The building of 
local roads derived from an authority older than the nation or any 
of the states, and usually became a function or responsibility of either 
the county or the township. In addition to this type of road, which 
included many of what are now classified as “land access roads,” 
every session of the territorial legislature ‘established’? what is called 
“territorial roads,” corresponding in the main to the “inter-county” 
highways of a later period. In the 1839 session, for example, com- 
missioners were appointed to lay out territorial roads to Madison 
from Rochester, Southport and Sheboygan; from Geneva to Mil- 
waukee and Fond du Lac; while other well known centers such as 
Mineral Point, Fort Winnebago, and Watertown were named as term- 
inal points in the network of connecting highways. Of the roads 
thus legislated into existence, few became thoroughfares of travel 
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from one terminal to the other during the territorial era. When one 
of them was actually constructed as authorized, it became a “legal 
highway.” By an act of 1840 the legislature expressly absolved either 
the county or territorial governments from any expense or damages 
that might be incurred as a result of the laying out and establishing 
of these territorial roads. Individuals directly concerned or to be 
benefited were not discouraged from road building, but the principle 
was laid down that funds accumulated from general taxation in 
county or territorial treasuries were not to be drawn upon for this 
type of improvement. The chief burden of road making was thus 
thrown upon the smallest of the civil subdivisions, the township or 
the “road district,’’ with the county coming into the picture only when 
public necessity involved the bridging of some of the larger streams, 
the cost of which was too large to be assumed by the township or 
district. 

Travel by stagecoach reached its climax in most of the states of 
the Old Northwest during the decades of the 1830s and 1840s. In Ohio 
were built many miles of “turnpikes” surfaced with stone, and the 
coaches and other vehicles that rolled over these roads paid toll 
charges to the companies that built and operated these highways. 
In regions where timber was abundant “plank roads” were con- 
structed. The plank road was regarded as essentially a temporary 
substitute for the more costly railroad. When the railroad came the 
plank road went out, and was not therefore an early stage in the 
evolution of permanent highways. 

These phases of a long obsolete transportation era in America 
barely touched Wisconsin while it remained a territory. In 1845 
“four-horse post coaches” left Milwaukee daily, and if conditions 
were normal a traveler arrived three days later at Galena. These 
coaches ran over alternate routes, the first being through Troy, Janes- 
ville, Monroe, Wiota, Shullsburg and White Oak Springs, stopping 
the first night at Janesville, and the second at Shullsburg. The 
second was through Waukesha, Whitewater, Fort Atkinson, Madison, 
Blue Mounds, Dodgeville, Mineral Point, Platteville and Hazel Green, 
the through traveler lodging at Madison and Mineral Point. A tri- 
weekly stage ran between Milwaukee and Chicago, through Racine 
and Southport. Other lines offered service from Madison to Fort 
Winnebago, from Whitewater down the Rock River to Rockford, and 
between Platteville and Prairie du Chien. At Milwaukee and to a 
less degree in other central points, individuals and firms assembled 
horses and wagons “for hire” to the hundreds of immigrants who 
were arriving almost daily and who required transportation for them- 
selves and their baggage to their homesteads. 
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Location was a factor in the evolution of such a city as Mil- 
waukee, but probably more important was the enterprise of the 
pioneer citizens. Contributions from local business men provided 
funds that made possible the opening or the improvement of roads 
over which farmers in the interior brought their wheat and other 
produce into Milwaukee. Forwarding firms and supply houses were 
able to extend their business over a widening area, encouraging at 
once the settlement of the back country and at the same time pro- 
moting the continued growth of the city on the lake shore. The 
initiative and capital for the building of plank roads largely orig- 
inated in Milwaukee. A group of local men received a charter from 
the legislature in 1846 to construct a road “‘of timber or plank’? from 
Milwaukee to a point in Waukesha County. This was the nucleus of 
the Milwaukee and Watertown plank road, the earliest and most 
successful undertaking of the kind in Wisconsin. The road between 
these terminals. was completed about 1851 and was profitably operated 
until the railroad supplanted it in 1855. This and one or two other 
roads, built and maintained by private companies with the privilege 
of charging tolls, were at least prospective features of the transpor- 
tation system as Wisconsin changed from territory to state. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
_ THE MONEY PROBLEM IN THE TERRITORY 


Some of the difficulties and embarrassmerts experienced by the © 
territorial pioneers in connection with money and particularly ‘“bank- 
note money” have been noted. The simplest business transactions 
involved the use of money or its equivalent. At the trading posts 
this equivalent was the barter of beaver skins and other pelts for 
the stocks kept by the trader. In the lead district the miners effected 
exchange of their ore for commodities they needed. Settlers in the 
agricultural area depended in large measure upon the direct trading 
of their products for goods carried by the local merchants. These 
methods were well enough suited to the first stages of frontier exist- 
ence, but in the inevitable settling of accounts between the frontier 
and the distant central markets and sources of supply there was 
required the introduction of a medium such as drafts, bills of ex- 
change, and gold or silver coin, the “hard specie’ which everyone 
recognized as the standard and equivalent of value. 

People in a new country like Wisconsin were given a sharp 
reminder of the distinction between metallic and other forms of 
money by the “specie circular” of July, 1836; under that order public 
land offices refused money offered in payment except in the form of 
gold and silver coin and treasury notes. Numerous stories were told 
of men who came west carrying pouches or belts stuffed with gold or 
silver coin to make the payments at the land offices. Aside from 
the fact that the supply of metallic currency was limited in all 
sections of the country, this practice was risky and inconvenient. 
The requirement might have had more serious consequences in re- 
tarding the development of the country but for the fact that the 
purchaser of a quarter section of land needed only about $200. In 
any case the total volume of business transactions of all kinds was 
not measured by and could not accommodate itself to the small 
amount of available specie in circulation. 

In the absence of specie and where ‘‘commercial paper” endorsed 
by individuals or business firms lacked general currency, resort was 
had to bank-notes. For all its defects and limitations, bank-note 
money supplied the bulk of circulating currency during Wisconsin’s 
territorial era. The assets behind a bank-note varied from zero to 
face value. A bank that issued circulating notes was almost in- 
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variably chartered by some governmental body, usually a state, but 
in no case did the governmental body guarantee to uphold the value 
of the bank-note. That was true even of the notes of the United 
States Bank, which though chartered by Congress was essentially 
a private institution, and it was not as a result of government guar- 
anty that the notes were a preferred currency. Even the strongest 
banks conducted business on the reckoning that on no one day would 
all the obligations, including bank-notes, be presented for redemp- 
tion. Alexander Hamilton had maintained that “banks in good 
credit can circulate a far greater sum than the actual quantity of 
their capital in gold and silver,’’ and only in times of crisis and 
panic did the theory that one dollar in the vault might serve to 
uphold as much as ten dollars in outstanding notes prove unwork- 
able. A few banking houses of that time were “commercial banks,” 
in the sense that they accepted deposits, handled commercial paper 
and made loans, but far the greatest number of chartered banks 
exercised, in addition, the power of issuing paper money. The amount 
of notes to be put out was, ordinarily, not limited by the amount of 
specie held in the bank but by the amount of capital stock; until 
after 1837, taking statistics for banks over the country as a whole, 
the “circulation” in bank-notes was about half as great as the aggre- 
gate capital. Whether a bank-note was worth its face depended, 
therefore, on a variety of factors, and inability to redeem promptly 
such a note in “cash specie” was not always a reflection on the 
integrity of the men who controlled the ‘‘bank of issue.’ 

In the United States in 1840 were enumerated 900 institutions 
with issues of notes circulating as money. Samples of the paper 
money from scores of these institutions were brought into Wisconsin, 
adding to the complexity of the currency situation. No one was 
sufficiently expert to pass unfailing judgment on this motley flood 
of bank-notes, but the faculty of quick appraisal was soonest acquired 
by business men whose daily transactions involved the handling of 
quantities of this “bill money.” The average person had no means 
of discriminating among the bills issued by the few banks in Wis- 
consin and in northern Illinois, though on the whole these were at 
least as sound as banks from distant states. Anyone who held a 
considerable portion of his wealth in the form of bank-notes was 
likely to feel uneasy until the notes had been translated into more 
stable forms of value. 

Wisconsin was a territory, and while its legislature had authority 
to charter banking associations, such acts were subject to the dis- 
approval of Congress. The first bank charter for the country west 
of Lake Michigan was one granted in 1834 by Michigan Territory 
to the “Bank of Wisconsin” at Green Bay. On a facsimile of one 
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of its bills dated January 1, 1837, and signed by president and 
cashier, appear the words: “The Bank of Wisconsin promises to 
pay — or Bearer Ten Dollars on Demand.” This was not a 
promise to pay “in specie.” A phrase that frequently appeared on 
similar bank-notes of that period was “in current bills.” With the 
panic of 1887 the holders of such bank-notes had no recourse. A 
legislative committee early in 1839 was refused access to the books 
of the bank at Green Bay, and the affairs of the institution were sub- 
sequently wound up by the territorial attorney general. 


First Banks Are Chartered 


The first legislative session at Belmont in 1836 chartered the 
Bank of Mineral Point and the Bank of Milwaukee. The promoters 
of the latter did not avail themselves of the privileges and obliga- 
tions of the charter, and the legislature in 1839 repealed the charter. 
Some of the typical characteristics of the “wild cat” banks of that 
era were exemplified in the career of the Bank of Mineral Point. 
A change in management and control occurred in 1838 and charges 
were circulated reflecting on the stability of the institution. A legis- 
lative committee, after making what it claimed was ‘a full and 
particular investigation” in January, 1839, expressed the belief that 
the bank was in a safe and solvent condition; a similar committee a 
year later found nothing to justify a different opinion. But Governor 
Dodge in December, 1840, vigorously denounced the bank for issuing 
post-dated notes, a practice which he called ‘‘a violation of all judi- 
cious banking.” The bank’s officers were supplementing the conven- 
tional phrase ‘payable on demand” by adding the words, interpolated 
in red ink, “in two months,” but gradually extending the time to 
three and as long as six months. The first type of bill, because of 
the red ink, became known as a “‘red dog,’’ while the later notes, on 
which the post-dating was done in blue ink, were called “blue bellies.” 
By this device the bankers, after signing a sheaf of these post-notes 
and getting them into circulation through their customers in the 
lead district, had a leeway of several months before the notes could 
be presented for redemption, but this served as only a temporary 
palliative to a desperate condition. With a more searching legis- 
lative investigation pending, the bank suspended specie payment on 
March 5, 1841. 

The report of the legislative examining committee of March 23 
represented the available resources at only a few thousand dollars 
less than the estimated liabilities, but it also disclosed that since the 
previous September 25 the bank had increased its volume of circu- 
lating notes, consisting probably for the most part of the post-dated 
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kind, by nearly $120,000, so that the total outstanding note circula- 
tion was then $208,820, or double the amount of the paid-in capital. 
The capital was also a liability, but only to the stockholders, whereas 
the possessors of the bank-notes, including many workers in the 
lead district, had little better than worthless paper. The bank was 
closed the following August, but the vaults which in the preceding 
March had contained, according to the report of the committee, over 
$25,000 in specie, were now completely empty. The baggage of the 
cashier and the teller, who were arrested in Illinois, seemed to con- 
tain nothing of value, but fortunately the sheriff seized a couple of 
books (said to have been novels of Dickens) and a careful examina- 
tion revealed pasted among the leaves bills, drafts, certificates of 
deposit and other securities of an estimated value of about $80,000. 
Not all of these assets were converted into cash, and other paper 
securities were lost when one of the receivers disappeared. . The 
losses to the noteholders and other creditors of the Bank of Mineral 
Point were variously estimated. A legislative committee in 1846, 
summing up the melancholy history of the institution, estimated that 
the amount of notes in circulation at the time of the crash was 
about $136,000. A large part of them had been set off against debts 
due the bank; others had been redeemed at less than half of the 
face value; while about $35,000 remained outstanding or otherwise 
unaccounted for, and practically worthless. 

This experience in banking finance remained a bitter memory 
among the inhabitants of the southwestern counties when a few 
years later the constitutional convention took up the question of 
Whether the state should permit the incorporation of “banks of 
issue.” 

In one of the reports of the investigating committee in 1840 the 
Mineral Point bank was said to be ‘‘the only legal banking institu- 
tion now in the Territory.” Nevertheless, Wisconsin had a bank 
under another name, and its circulating paper had almost unhesitat- 
ing acceptance and credit throughout the Territory and in adjacent 
states. This paradoxical banking business gained the reputation of 
being “illegal but honest,” and a study of its history suggests that 
the enemies of the institution were using the letter of the law to 
get rid of a powerful competitor. 

The group of men who wrote one of the most important chapters 
in the banking history of Milwaukee and Chicago were almost entirely 
Scotsmen, and from Aberdeen. George Smith, who came to Chicago 
when about 25, probably had little capital of his own but had the 
confidence of some moneyed men of Aberdeen, who put their money 
into a company he organized. Two other Scots, Strachan and Scott, 
were principals, and all of them participated in a land, real estate 
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brokerage, and money-lending business at Chicago. Early in 1837, 
at the outset of the panic, a charter had been granted to the Chicago 
Marine & Fire Insurance Company. The charter specifically forbade 
the company from doing a banking business, but permitted it “to 
receive moneys on deposit, and to loan the same.’ Using this clause, 
the company announced its intention to issue ‘certificates of de- 
posit,” and since these passed from bearer to bearer as an acceptable 
substitute for currency, and since the company loaned money, and 
bought and sold exchange and coin, it performed the important 
functions of ‘banking without the restrictions imposed by a bank 
charter. This was not a unique case, and in Michigan and Ohio 
and no doubt in other states insurance companies and even canal 
and railroad companies were similarly empowered. George Smith 
and associates, seeking to broaden their facilities as real estate and 
money brokers, drafted a charter for the Wisconsin Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company, which except for the name was an almost 
identical transcript of the Chicago company’s charter. When the 
territorial legislature held its first session at Madison in the winter 
of 1838-39, a member of the council, Daniel Wells Jr., who had 
come from Maine to Milwaukee in 1835, introduced the charter bill 
and sponsored it until it became a law. Under the charter the com- 
pany organized and began business at Milwaukee in June, 1839. 
The first president of the company was George Smith, who re- 
mained in Chicago as the company’s agent. In charge of the office 
at Milwaukee from the opening of business was the secretary, Alex- 
ander or, as he always signed his name, Alex Mitchell, then a youth 
of 22, who had recently arrived in America at the invitation of 
Smith, also from Aberdeen, where he had had experience and train- 
ing in merchandising and banking. Of the paid-in capital, $225,000, 
half was held in Scotland, and the other half by Smith, Strachan 
and Scott, and Mitchell. The initial salary of the secretary and 
manager was $1,100 a year. Business was inaugurated with no 
showy “front,” the first office outfit being valued at less than $300, 
and at the end of 1841 its value was listed at about $2,000. <A state- 
ment as of December 1, 1841, showed the company liabilities at (in 
round numbers) $300,000—nearly $250,000 of it in capital account. 
The “insurance” business transacted then or later was negligible. 
More than half the assets claimed by the company consisted of 
“cash in hands of correspondents at New York, Detroit, Chicago 
and St. Louis”; “cash on hand, western funds’; and “gold, silver, 
treasury notes and eastern bills” to an aggregate of little over $5,000. 
The company had nearly $95,000 of its assets in “real estate and real 
estate securities, mostly in Milwaukee, Walworth and Racine counties, 
sold, and now in course of being paid for.” The Scotch financiers 
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at Chicago and Milwaukee apparently had no taste for investment 
in any of the “internal improvement” bonds floating around the 
country. The company’s assets contained none of the Milwaukee 
and Rock River Canal Company’s bonds which Byron Kilbourn had 
recently, with indifferent success, tried to place among eastern finan- 
cial houses. Nevertheless, the company had risked about $17,000 
of its assets in the territorial bonds authorized at a recent session 
of the legislature to defray current expenses in the expectation that 
a future congressional appropriation would redeem them. Governor 
Doty, as will be recalled, had cast doubt on the legality of these bonds, 
declaring that the holders had no security beyond the bounty of 
Congress. 


Sentiment Against Bank Notes Grows 


One feature of the company’s statement of liabilities concerned 
an item of about $34,000 consisting of “deposits and check account, 
in $1, $2, $8, and $5 evidences of debt outstanding.” These were 
the much-debated “certificates of deposit.” At that time they made 
up little more than ten per cent of the company’s total business, 
almost any part of which belonged in the legitimate field of banking. 
The most jealously prized function of banking at that time was the 
power to issue circulating bank-notes. These certificates of deposit 
for all practical purposes were bank-notes, and since they were good 
money until worn out or destroyed very few of them survived in 
the hands of collectors. One of them dated July 11, 1845, and signed 
by Smith as president and Mitchell as secretary of the company, 
printed on paper of bank-note quality and in other superficial aspects 
resembling the notes of “‘legal banks,” carried the following words 
on the face: “This is to certify that E. I. Tinkham has deposited 
in this institution one dollar, which will be paid on demand to 
bearer.” When the Wisconsin company made its loan for the ex- 
penses of the territorial government, accepting as security the terri- 
torial bonds, it doubtless paid over to the territorial officials the 
paper certificates of deposit. Other borrowers likewise accepted them 
as “currency,” and while the borrowers paid ten per cent interest 
or more on their loans, the certificates that circulated as money 
were not interest-bearing. In 1841, however, the ‘circulation’ of 
the Wisconsin Marine was scarcely large enough to merit special 
attention. The receivers who were trying to salvage some of the 
assets of the wrecked Mineral Point bank were faced with an out- 
standing circulation of notes estimated at more than $100,000. The 
circulation of the State Bank of Illinois, whose notes were rapidly 
depreciating toward the zero point, was then in excess of two 
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millions. With the notes of legal banks in such ill repute, the holders 
of Wisconsin Marine certificates were not easily aroused by the 
periodic outcry that the company at Milwaukee was an outlaw in 
the field of banking. The “Scotch gentlemen” at Milwaukee had no 
favors from Governor Doty while he was in office, but the several 
attempts in the legislature to amend or repeal the company’s charter 
were defeated. The governor’s recommendation of the incorporation 
of what would have been the equivalent of a “State Bank” found 
little support, and to the end of the territorial era Wisconsin had 
no “legal bank.” An investigating committee in a report submitted 
in December, 1848, pronounced the general financial condition of 
the company sound, but at the same time declared that the issue 
and circulation of certificates of deposit were an exercise of the 
banking privilege, which was expressly prohibited by the charter. 
Mitchell was willing to accept certain amendments to the charter, 
particularly as to making stockholders liable for the company debts 
and to making failure promptly to redeem the evidences of debt a 
cause for forfeiture of the charter, but vigorously denied that the 
company had transcended its powers or that the legislature was the 
proper body to decide the question of the annulment of the charter. 
In this and the succeeding legislative session several resolutions were 
introduced designed to suppress or embarrass the company, but by 
one device or another they failed to receive support of a majority. 
In 1846 a bill for the unconditional repeal of the charter received 
a majority in both houses. It was contended that the original incor- 
poration had received the tacit approval of Congress, and that a 
territorial act for repeal required some positive assent from the 
same authority. The act seems to have been ignored by the com- 
pany, and interest in the question was submerged in the more general 
debate over the banking issue as Wisconsin approached statehood. 
Political measures were used to implement the attacks on 
Mitchell’s company in Wisconsin. In its early years probably the 
greater part of the company’s business was handled in Chicago, 
through George Smith, the president, and through the banking firm 
of George Smith & Company. Here competition of another sort 
was encountered. Smith’s first interest in the West was land specula- 
tion, and probably the bulk of the wealth he accumulated before 
returning to Great Britain was acquired in operations as a realty 
broker, mortgage and loan banker. Realty of one kind or another 
provided the basis of security for a large part of the assets held by 
his firm in Chicago, and as has been noted about a third of the assets 
of the Wisconsin Marine company consisted of real estate securities. 
While land values after 1840 showed a steady upward trend, Smith 
needed all his resourcefulness to keep his affairs liquid and his credit 
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impregnable. Since the Wisconsin Marine company, during the first 
four years of its existence, never had in circulation much in excess 
of $50,000 in certificates, the prompt redemption of them when 
presented was a minor problem in Smith’s business. In Chicago 
the notes of the Wisconsin company acquired a preference rating 
among the miscellaneous ‘‘wildcat” issues, and this seems to have 
been the stimulus to a rapid increase in the volume of the certificates 
after 1843. By November, 1845, the “circulation” of the company 
was stated at $250,000, and by November, 1848, when Wisconsin had 
become a state, the figure was $600,000, while a year later it was in 
excess of $1,000,000. In Wisconsin and northern Illinois these cer- 
tificates were current at face value. In more remote areas, an 
occasional effort by rival banks succeeded temporarily in depreciat- 
ing the bills as much as ten per cent. 

The paper currency in the Chicago district that most nearly 
rivaled that issued by the company at Milwaukee was that put out 
by the Chicago Marine and Fire Insurance Company, whose original 
charter had provided the model for Smith and associates. It also 
issued “certificates of deposit,’ which were condemned by the ortho- 
dox banks as a product of “illegal banking.” The companies, while 
competitors, had to act together when their peculiar status was 
assailed. One anecdote often told pictures a casual meeting on the 
street of Smith and J. Young Scammon, president of the Chicago 
Marine. To Smith’s inquiry as to the amount of circulating notes 
that the Chicago Marine had outstanding, Scammon’s reply was 
about $175,000. Smith then pleasantly insinuated that he had 
$125,000 of those notes in his vaults, ‘‘and some day I will bring 
them over to you for redemption.” According to the story, the feud 
ended without either acts or reprisals, but it was not an uncommon 
experience for a “‘bank of issue’ to be surprised with a bundle of 
its “pay on demand” notes far greater than its cash or other re- 
sources on hand. Neither Smith at Chicago nor Mitchell at Mil- 
waukee was ever known to have been caught in such a trap. 

Wisconsin carried over from the territorial period one thoroughly 
sound financial institution, and in 1852 the Wisconsin Marine and 
Fire Insurance Company was reorganized under the general banking 
law of the State. It is significant that the old name was still prized 
as a valuable asset, since the only change of title was to add the 
word “bank” to the already cumbersome phrase which was never 
properly descriptive of the institution’s business. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
FIRST ASPIRATIONS FOR STATEHOOD 


Governor Dodge on January 6, 1846, recommended to the legis- 
lative assembly the passage of a law submitting to the people the 
expediency of determining whether they were for or against a state 
government. Twice before the people had rejected such a proposi- 
tion. No territory has long hung out against the attractions of 
statehood. The cost of the territorial government was paid from 
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the federal treasury. Consequently taxes were imposed chiefly for 
local benefits. Since the revenue-raising and the revenue-expending 
power of a territorial government was small, the prestige of that 
government was correspondingly unimpressive. To the average 
citizen, the land office, a federal institution, was of more importance 
than the territorial capital. 

On the other hand, the people of a territory had no vote in 
national election; they were represented by one delegate, who had a 
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voice but no vote in Congress. All the higher officials, including the 
judges, were appointed; were Whigs under a Whig administration, 
and Democrats when a Democrat was President. It was possible, 
as the case of Michigan proved, for a territory to form a state 
government without the consent of Congress. But a state outside 
the Union was something of a paradox in itself, and having cut the 
cord that connected it with the federal treasury had a good prospect 
of dying of starvation. Congress thoroughly controlled the destiny 
of a territory. 

All of this was recognized by the select joint committee which 
reported upon the governor’s recommendation. The committee be- 
lieved the people were now ready to reconsider the judgment they 
had given on the question on two previous occasions. Since the 
panic of 1887 Congress had been paring down appropriations and 
particularly those for territorial expenses. For four years the 
average annual sum given for the administrative and legislative 
functions of Wisconsin had been about $38,000. 

What, asked the committee, would be gained by change to state- 
hood? Answering this question, the report enumerated a series of 
benefits that might be expected to accrue to a new state: A grant 
of half a million acres under an act of Congress of 1841, worth at 
least $625,000; five per cent of the net proceeds of public land sales 
within the limits of the state after admission; full control and dis- 
posal of the school lands embraced in the assignment of section 16 
in each surveyed township; utilization of the university land grant 
of 46,080 acres; and possibly further grants in prospect. The aggre- 
gate of these bonuses, combined with the other advantages inherent 
in a sovereign state, were an overwhelming argument with the com- 
mittee and with the legislative assembly. 

The act approved January 31, 1846, covered all the steps required 
in the process of gaining statehood. It fixed the first Tuesday in 
April as the day when the voters were to cast their ballots for or 
against statehood. The act also provided, in case the proposition 
carried, for the taking of a census in the following June. From the 
figures of the census the governor was directed to apportion the 
territory so that approximately every 1,300 inhabitants would be 
entitled to one delegate in the constitutional convention, but every 
county, regardless of population, was to have at least one delegate. 
At the April election every county voted in favor of statehood except 
Grant, where the results were 351 for and 537 against. On August 1 
the governor, announcing that a majority of votes had been cast in ~ 
favor of the proposition, proclaimed the apportionment, the least 
populous counties getting each one delegate, while the most populous, 
Racine, had 14. The election for delegates was held on the first 
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Monday in September, and on October 5, 1846, the convention assem- 
bled at Madison. Though 125 delegates were elected, a full member- 
ship was never in session any one day. 


The Territorial Convention of 1846 


The convention had been in session four or five days, attending 
only to routine matters of organization, when, in order to give the 
delegates “something to do,” Edward G. Ryan, chairman of the com- 
mittee on banking, introduced its report. The previous night he 
had drafted the report himself, and then had submitted it to the 
individual members of the committee, all of whom except one assented 
to its contents. Possibly it was a tactical mistake to introduce this 
issue at the beginning. Its introduction proved a disintegrating 
influence, splitting the members into pro-bank and anti-bank fac- 
tions, and that cleavage persisted throughout the session. The article 
as originally reported contained an all-out prohibition against banks 
of all kinds. It was so worded as to outlaw Alex Mitchell’s institu- 
tion at Milwaukee, practically the only sound banking house in the 
territory, and which had been the object of an open and covert 
hostility for years. This bias for or against the Wisconsin Marine 
& Fire Insurance Company was disclosed in the early debates. 

The majorities which sustained the article as it came from the 
committee and beat down successive attempts to modify or amend 
it indicate that most of the delegates who came to Madison were 
strongly prepossessed against banking. With many of them no dis- 
tinction existed between a good and a bad bank. The evils of wildcat 
banking had deeply stirred all sections of the Middle West, and in 
the western counties of Wisconsin people were slow to forget the 
‘red dog” bills emitted by the bank at Mineral Point. It was pro- 
posed not only to exclude banks from Wisconsin, but to prohibit the 
circulation of bank notes originating outside the State. This radical 
“section six’ provided a point upon which the opposition centered 
its attack. In the latter part of the session Alexander W. Randall 
in a speech agreed with the general prohibition of banks of issue, 
but protested the extreme proposals to penalize the making or Cir- 
culation of notes of any kind. The fear was expressed that a pro- 
hibition of this kind, actually enforced, would cut off Wisconsin 
from commercial relations with the rest of the world. This fear 
was ridiculed by others, who expressed the belief that if Wisconsin 
had marketable products the buyers would find some way to pay 
for them in specie currency. The lead miners had had no difficulty 
in obtaining silver or gold for their ore, but another speaker ex- 
plained that this was due to the fact that lead did not have to meet 
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the competition that wheat did. A delegate from Jefferson County 
told of some of the handicaps suffered by the wheat growers of his 
section, who on taking their crop to Milwaukee had to accept paper 
bills, and in order to get this paper money converted into specie 
had to resort to money brokers in Milwaukee who exacted a charge 
of three or four per cent for the conversion. 

The bank question acted as a catalyst in dissolving ties and 
principles which would normally cause men in such a situation to 
move in a definite general direction. This was not a political con- 
vention, despite the fact that at the outset Democrats outnumbered 
Whigs about eight to one. It soon became evident that the Demo- 
crats yielded to no sense of party discipline. The Whigs on the 
other hand were quick to capitalize on this situation. At the begin- 
ning of the debate reporters characterized the two sides as the 
“old” and the “young” democracy. Moses Strong, himself an anti- 
bank man, described the “progressives” as “bank men.’ In the 
article as originally reported specific penalties were provided for 
violation of the prohibitions against banking. To the argument that 
the scale of penalties should be left to the legislature, the fear was 
expressed that a subsequent legislature might be “hard” or “soft.” 
If the latter, penalties would be merely nominal or so small that a 
corporation could violate the Constitution with impunity. This one 
faction came to be known as “hard” and the opposite side as “soft.” 
It will hardly serve any good purpose to recall all the various epithets 
employed to describe the numerous factions. Several speeches were 
made in the effort to prove that the Nationa] banking policy and 
also that existing in several states was the fruit of Democratic party 
control. This was only one example of the blows struck by the 
opponents in the endeavor to break the cement which bound together 
the delegates who acknowledged themselves to be Democrats. 

The convention contained a number of gifted and able men. A 
few obviously were without experience in public life and seldom 
expressed themselves in debate. Among the delegates were a few 
men adroit in the arts of political maneuvering. With the relaxa- 
tion of political ties personality and previous experience became a 
factor in leadership. The convention had not been in session many 
days before this grouping tended to converge around two men. One 
of them was Moses Strong of Mineral Point, and the other was 
Marshall Strong of Racine. Apart from their family name, they 
had almost no affinities in common. Marshall Strong had requested 
members of the press not to report his remarks and speeches, and 
consequently his name does not appear as frequently as that of 
Moses Strong in the newspaper reports. Nevertheless, he probably 
excelled every other delegate in constant attendance and in diligent 
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attention to the business of the convention. Soon after the debate 
started someone produced an article favoring banks which had 
appeared in Strong’s paper at Racine. At that stage in the pro- 
ceedings sentiment against banks was overwhelming. Possibly be- 
cause a positive stand on the issue was not then opportune, Strong 
explained that the article had been inserted by the journeyman 
without Strong’s knowledge or consent. However, as the session 
became more protracted, the conservative business interests of the 
southeastern counties turned with increasing confidence to the leader- 
ship and counsel of Marshall Strong. Those interests did not succeed 
in defeating or modifying the radical features of the banking article 
but the campaign of education which was begun during the conven- 
tion wrought a change of opinion which was one of the contributing 
factors to the defeat of the Constitution itself. 

The attempt to make Wisconsin a bankless state was not as 
revolutionary as it might seem. In the West generally state con- 
stitutions framed after the panic of 1837 imposed rigid restrictions 
upon banking practice. Andrew Jackson’s denunciations of the evils 
of corporate monopolies still exercised a profound influence ‘ over 
western people. In Indiana some of the evils of wild-cat paper 
money had been eliminated through a state banking system. In the 
recently adopted constitution of Iowa banking was legalized by a 
narrow margin, with banks to be strictly regulated through a state 
system. 


Homestead Exemption Is Issue 


The feature of the Constitution of 1846 which came most nearly 
to being unique was the article which exempted homesteads from 
execution for debt. Incidentally the section in this Constitution 
which declared that there should be no imprisonment for debt called 
out some discussion in the convention, though Ohio, the first state 
carved out of Northwest Territory, pioneered in the elimination of 
this odious feature of colonial and British law and all other north- 
western states followed the example. Texas, which had recently 
come into the Union, was the first state to put into its fundamental 
law the provision of homestead exemption. An article proposed for 
the Wisconsin Constitution permitted an owner to select forty acres, 
or a homestead of that size, or village lots used as a homestead, but 
in no case to exceed a thousand dollars in value, to be exempt from 
forced sale for debt. From one point of view this seemed an invita- 
tion to men of small means to come to Wisconsin, where a minimum 
of their accumulations would be protected against misfortune or 
unjust exactions. On the other hand it was argued that the home- 
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stead exemption would injure the credit system, and perhaps hurt 
the business of merchants and lawyers. Apparently the feature 
would not affect mortgage foreclosure, but it was predicted that 
capital would hesitate to accommodate borrowers who later might 
take refuge behind this homestead exemption. 

Linked in the same article was a section giving married women 
separate control over property owned by them before marriage and 
over property separately acquired after marriage. Where the wife 
had separate property it was liable for debts contracted before her 
marriage. Some delegates professed themselves to be aghast at the 
dire prospects accompanying such unwonted addition to the rights 
of married women. At the close of the convention a Yankee delegate 
declared “there is one article which upsets the whole—that on the 
right of married women.” That article in his opinion would lead 
to vice and confusion unutterable and to the worst kind of an 
aristocracy. 

In the event that the entire article, concerning homestead exemp- 
tion and woman’s rights, were adopted, Marshall Strong declared 
he would go home and spare neither time nor means to defeat the 
Constitution. Suiting his action to the word, he formally resigned 
his seat in the convention and was not among the eighty-six members 
who signed the document. 

The third-ranking issue before the convention concerned suffrage ; 
who were to have the privilege of voting after a certain minimum 
requirement as to residence. The residence requirement in the State 
was fixed at six months. The voters or “electors” in this Constitu- 
tion were divided into several classes. The first included citizens of 
the United States. Another group was persons of Indian blood not 
members of any tribe. This provided for a great many of the oldest 
residents, descendants of marriages between Indian women and 
white Europeans extending back to the beginning of the French 
regime. These classes having been defined and disposed of, there 
remain two others which were not so easy to define. Scattered here 
and there among Wisconsin’s population, especially in the south- 
eastern counties, were converts to the abolition doctrine. These 
ardent abolitionists, themselves relatively few, greatly outnumbered 
the negro population in the territory. When they contended for the 
extension of the ballot to the negro they were therefore contending 
for what amounted to only an abstract principle. As yet none of the 
states of the old Northwest had yielded the ballot to the negro. The 
issue in the Wisconsin convention was an embarrassing one, and 
some of those who insisted upon its consideration undoubtedly in- 
tended to obstruct and embarrass the majority. A number of 
instances of what might be described as “obstructive fooling’’ oc- 
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curred during the session. For example, when it was proposed that 
the word “white” be eliminated from the suffrage qualifications, a 
delegate asked that the word ‘‘male” should also be stricken out, 
and this was about as close as the convention came to a considera- 
tion of woman suffrage. In opposing negro suffrage Edward G. 
Ryan used the same line of reasoning which had led the Ohio con- 
vention in 1802 to reject the doctrine. It “would cause our state 
to be overrun with runaway slaves from the South, who now make 
the Canadas their destination.” As his speech was reported Ryan 
also asserted: “It was not right to mingle together two races wha 
God had declared could not mingle.” The convention finally by- 
passed this troublesome issue by submitting it separately from the 
Constitution itself. It was emphatically rejected, and some of the 
counties with the heaviest percentage of foreign immigration voted 
against it as strongly as did some of the older American communities. 
The vote in favor of negro suffrage was 7,664, and against was 
TD ALS. 

The remaining group to be classified in this suffrage article com- 
prised the foreign born who had not yet completed the process of 
naturalization and were therefore not “citizens of the United States.” 
Since their numbers were many times greater than‘ the negro resi- 
dents, the delegates treated their claims to qualify as voters much 
more circumspectly. At that time the western states and territories 
welcomed to full participation in social, economic and political life 
natives from every country of Europe. In practice immigrants were 
seldom denied the vote though they had been in the country only a 
few months and were unable to speak our language. They helped 
elect the delegates to the Constitutional Convention and _ political 
leaders encouraged them to believe their alien tongue and birth 
would be no bar to full participation in local and state government. 
It is to be noted that American citizenship was not the only qualifica- 
tion for the suffrage privilege in the individual states. The state 
alone regulated suffrage qualifications. Citizenship in the United 
States was a qualification sufficient in itself, but in Wisconsin as 
elsewhere the franchise was extended to classes who were not citizens 
by birth or naturalization. 


Qualifications for Voting Debated 


At this time, however, certain groups, with mixed motives, were 
demanding strict qualifications for the ballot. Among the political 
phenomena of the 1840s was the growth of the native American 
movement... This movement had its chief strength in those sections 
of the country where the tide of foreign immigration was heaviest, 
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bringing with it religious, social and political customs that seemed 
to threaten the old standards and patterns of American life. Some 
of this ferment was reflected in the discussions in the Constitutional 
Convention. 

In the discussions of suffrage and related topics, speakers took 
pains, in prefacing their remarks, to disavow any affiliations with 
radical groups, such as abolitionists, native Americans and the like. 
However, one delegate thought it inexpedient to give the vote to 
the foreigners “because so many of them are ignorant and do not 
love the institutions of this country. They come here to better their 
condition and not because they love republican principles.” This 
was contradicted by another who argued that because a foreigner 
prospered in a republican nation, that fact would generate a loyalty 
to the nation. He asserted that the Washington Guards, the only 
organized and equipped company in the territory to offer its services 
to the government in the current war with Mexico, consisted of 
Germans. One delegate affirmed the principle that no distinction 
be made “between the foreigner who comes among us and the native- 
born citizen.” An analysis of the meaning of the terms citizen, 
denizen and alien was made by Ryan. ‘Denizens,” he explained, 
“are born aliens who are admitted by law to some rights, more or 
less, of citizenship, but who have not become citizens.” While Con- 
gress alone controls the process of naturalization, a sovereign state 
might confer the privileges of a denizen, one of which was the right 
of suffrage. It was Ryan’s contention that suffrage and allegiance 
should go hand in hand and that it was no affront to the alien-born 
to be required to take an oath of allegiance. A declaration of inten- 
tion to become citizens, he explained, did not require a forswearing 
of all allegiance to foreign powers, but only a declaration of intention 
to forswear. 

The suffrage article as finally approved required aliens to declare 
their intentions of naturalization and in addition to take eath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and of this state.” 
However, in voting for or against the Constitution, this oath of 
allegiance was not required, just as it had not been required as a 
qualification to vote for delegates to the convention. 

Ryan himself was a native of Ireland, and the convention con- 
tained in all seven who were born in Ireland and three in England. 
No native of a Scandinavian country was in the membership, but 
three of the delegates had been born in Germany. One of them 
was E. H. Janssen, who had come to Wisconsin in 1840. Another 
conspicuous member was Francis Huebschmann, who was the first 
German doctor to locate in Milwaukee (1842). The presence of such 
men at the convention, but still more the knowledge that immigra- 
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tion was steadily increasing from foreign lands, were a factor in 
liberalizing the suffrage qualifications. However, in this respect, 
contemporary constitutions in other states were no less liberal in 
granting practically outright the privilege of the ballot to all comers 
from abroad. At the close of the convention it was voted to print 
copies of the Constitution in Norwegian and German, since these 
were the only foreign language groups of considerable importance in 
the territory. 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


RECORD OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 1846 


The convention of 1846 was progressive, but not revolutionary. 
Every proposal it formulated had a precedent. either in existing con- 
stitutions or in the current political and economic ideologies. The 
judiciary article, which was retained with no important modifica- 
tions in the permanent Constitution of 1848, was believed to flaunt 
old established traditions concerning the sanctity of the judicial 
office. One of the fruits of the Jacksonian era was a broad extension 
of popular choice in filling of all offices in government. Neverthe- 
less, the principle that judges of Supreme and Circuit courts should 
be subject to popular election aroused many differences of opinion 
in Wisconsin. A peculiar lag in democratic development had oc- 
curred so that while practically all executive and administrative 
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positions had become elective rather than appointive, so far only a 
few states had adopted an elective judiciary. An opportunity for 
adverse criticism against the judiciary article was the provision 
requiring that no judge of a Circuit court could preside in one dis- 
trict more than one year out of five. This principle of interchange 
of circuits was modified in the permanent Constitution. 

Before the convention ended its labors it was becoming evident 
that ratification of its work was doubtful. Since Democrats were 
in the overwhelming majority in the convention, their party had to 
assume the responsibility of endorsing and sponsoring the Con- 
stitution. The minority Whigs, of course, became the nucleus of the 
opposition. But the defeat of the Constitution resulted from a 
defection of Democrats. How many Democrats voted against rati- 
fication could not be accurately known, but the estimates varied 
from about three thousand to as high as eight thousand. The relent- 
less hostility of Marshall Strong and a group of like-minded men in 
the southeastern quarter of the territory was an important factor 
in turning the scale. The separate proposition for negro suffrage 
had displeased the abolitionists. Appeals to the fears and prejudices 
of the foreign voters apparently brought mixed results. Similarly 
the homestead exemption and the declaration as to a married woman’s 
control over her property did not serve as a critical issue. A few 
days before the session ended some delegates admitted they had 
heard from their constituents who were alarmed at the sixth section 
of the banking article forbidding circulation of any paper money of 
less than ten dollars denomination after 1847, and of less than 
twenty dollars after 1849. One speaker, though opposed to banks 
in Wisconsin, was convinced that the people ‘are not yet prepared 
to drive all paper money from our borders and resort to a purely 
metallic currency.” In only one respect during the debates had the 
convention consented to a modification of the sixth section. Instead 
of specific penalties for punishment of violation imbedded in “the 
Constitution itself, the duty was transferred to the legislature to 
impose “adequate penalties.” Opponents of the Constitution spared 
no efforts to arouse distrust among the conservative elements in 
town and country that the radical prohibition of banking would serve 
as a Chinese wall to shut Wisconsin off from commercial intercourse 
with the rest of the nation. 


First Constitution Is Rejected 


The campaign of education concerning the merits and demerits 
of the proposed organic law continued for nearly four months, until 
the voters went to the polls on April 6, 1847. The Constitution was 
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rejected decisively. The vote for or against ratification stood: 14,119 
for, and 20,233 against. The majority against ratification totaled 
6,114. Efforts to draw significant conclusions from these results 
have not been completely enlightening. Milwaukee County, the seat 
of the Mitchell Bank, in a total vote of about 3,700 gave a majority 
against of only about 300. The counties which recorded the heaviest 
majorities against the Constitution were Grant, Racine, Rock and 
Walworth. The aggregate majorities alone in these four counties 
totaled 4,510, thus supplying three-quarters of the total majority 
registered against ratification. After the election the Constitution 
of 1846 was dead. Since the vote could in no way be interpreted as 
a disapproval of statehood, the inescapable duty remained to elect 
another convention and frame a new Constitution. On October 18, 
1847, the territorial legislature was called into special session by 
Governor Dodge. This time the number of delegates was fixed at 
69 instead of 125. The election for these delegates was held on 
November 29, 1847, and on December 15 the new convention began 
its labors. 


Second Convention Begins Labors 


A territorial census in June, 1846, disclosed a population, in round 
numbers, of 155,000. A similar census in December, 1847, prepara- 
tory to the election of delegates for the second convention, raised 
the total to 210,000. This was an astonishing increase, amounting 
to more than thirty per cent. Within a year and a half more than 
50,000 persons had come to Wisconsin. How many of them were 
foreign born is not known, but the percentage was very large. This 
influx of newcomers, the growth of older communities, and expansion 
of settlements into new areas exercised an influence upon the dele- 
gates whose task it was to frame a new constitution. The 69 dele- 
gates chosen for the convention, little more than half the number in 
the previous convention, were with few exceptions new recruits for 
the task. Only a few men had the honor of serving in both of Wis- 
consin’s constitutional conventions. Neither of the Strongs was a 
delegate, nor was Edward G. Ryan. The only delegate of German 
birth in the second convention was Moritz Schoeffler of Milwaukee. 
The Norwegian settlers had a conspicuous representative in this con- 
vention in the person of James D. Reymert, who in 1847 had become 
editor of Nordlyset, the first Scandinavian paper in America. Some 
of the conspicuous figures in the convention were territorial pioneers, 
men whose experience in public life ran back to the first years of 
Wisconsin Territory. One of these was John H. Rountree, one of 
the early smelter and mine operators in the lead region in Grant 
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County. Another was Byron Kilbourn, co-founder of Milwaukee. 
Charles Dunn, long a member of the territorial Supreme Court, was 
a delegate, and another was Edward V. Whiton, later to be a justice 
of the state Supreme Court. One of Wisconsin’s most eminent 
journalists, Rufus King, was a delegate. The president of the con- 
vention was Morgan L. Martin, a delegate from Brown County, who 
as territorial delegate had introduced the Wisconsin Enabling Act 
in Congress in 1846. 

Wisconsin’s Constitution was framed during the long ascendancy 
of the Democratic party in the nation. Historians have so thoroughly 
stressed the influence of the Jacksonian era that a passing reference 
to it is all that is necessary. State constitutions nearly contemporary 
with that of Wisconsin were framed by lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
and they too bore the impress of an era marked by an upsurge of 
popular democracy. Of all the constitutions originating at that time, 
Wisconsin’s is the only one that has not been replaced by a new 
organic law or thoroughly rewritten. It is therefore not inexact to 
eall it a “Democratic document,” which has been amended but not 
discarded through nearly a century of use. Of the sixty-nine dele- 
gates composing the second convention, forty-one acknowledged the 
Democratic label. Partisanship was a factor in this convention, but 
less ostensibly so than in the previous one. Only in the sense that 
the dominant political ideologies of the nation were those sponsored 
by the Democratic party could it be justly said that the first Con- 
stitution was a “Democratic platform.” Both conventions served as 
sounding boards to amplify the speeches of men ambitious to attain 
political place in Wisconsin. During the first convention a resolution 
was introduced that “all members having speeches especially con- 
eocted for buncombe be requested to have them written out, printed, 
and furnished the members of the convention, instead of an oral 
infliction thereof.” Some days later Ryan, writing for the press under 
a pseudonym, said it was obvious that one of the great difficulties of 
the convention “was the fearfully large percentage of office seekers 
sitting on the creation of offices they sought to fill.” Nevertheless only 
one delegate of that convention (Randall) went up the political scale 
as high as the governorship. 

Moses Strong’s motion that the first convention limit its session 
to three weeks found little support. The actual session lasted ten 
days more than two months. Byron Kilbourn’s suggestion that the 
second convention constitute itself a committee of revision to elim- 
inate the objectionable features and otherwise refine the previous 
constitution was also promptly negatived. The convention there- 
fore went through all the formalities, committees reporting the sepa- 
rate articles, which were submitted to examination and debate in 
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the committee of the whole or in full convention. The making of a 
state constitution was not an original or creative labor. It consisted 
chiefly in selecting and adapting principles of organic law some of 
which were older than America itself. The Bill of Rights found in 
practically all state constitutions and in the federal Constitution is 
in one or two particulars indebted to the Magna Carta. In the inter- 
pretation of the rule in the federal constitution that every state 
should be guaranteed a republican form of government, state consti- 
tutions were framed according to a conventional pattern, each with a 
legislative, executive and judicial department. No frontier state 
attempted any spectacular departure from the models of older com- 
monwealths. The Wisconsin convention had before it the work of 
the recent Iowa constitutional convention, also the unratified consti- 
tution that had been framed in Missouri. a year or two earlier, but 
probably the chief model was the New York constitution adopted in 
1845. The preponderance of New Yorkers among Wisconsin’s terri-- 
torial population would alone account for this predilection. 

While the second convention chose to disregard the work of its 
predecessor and build from the ground up, it had to use old and time- 
tested materials, and the finished structure was of the familiar con- 
stitutional design. Many sentences were improved in structure and 
phrasing. Some rearrangement of material was effected. That the 
work was well done it is sufficient to say that the organic law of 1848, 
with amendments from time to time, is still in use. What James 
Bryce said of the federal Constitution might well be applied to Wis- 
consin’s Constitution: It has frequently been bent, but has never been 
broken. 


Weaknesses of First Constitution 


The first convention produced what might be called a layman’s 
constitution. Apart from its stereotyped features, and in the articles 
which generated the greatest amount of controversy, it employed 
direct and specific language to define its objectives. In this perhaps 
was its chief defect. In many places it employed specific directives, 
instead of general principles. The delegates wanted their progressive 
ideas so clearly defined that they could not be tinkered with or sub- 
verted by the legislature. 

A foreigner of six months’ residence who read or had read to 
him in the original or in translation the article on banking in the 
first Constitution was left in no doubt as to its meaning. Banks were 
prohibited in Wisconsin and after 1849 bank notes of less than twenty 
dollars denomination were banned from circulation. The intent was 
as unequivocal as words could make it. The banking article as drawn 
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by the second convention also starts out with a negative: ‘‘The Legis- 
lature shall not have power to create... any bank... except 
_. 2 The exception becomes the actual substance of the article. 
Similarly with regard to the article on exemptions in the first Con- 
stitution, a layman had little difficulty in comprehending that forty 
acres with a house on it or a house and village lot, either one to the 
value of not more than a thousand dollars, was not subject to forced 
sale for debt. In the second Constitution this specific constitutional 
guarantee was made a responsibility of the legislature, and became 
a general principle rather than a statute. Instead of being part of 
a separate article it was made one of the sections in the Bill of Rights. 
It is better constitutional law, but lacks the appeal to the uncritical 
reader that was a feature of the original article. As it reads now it 
declares: “The privilege of the debtor to enjoy the necessary com- 
forts of life shall be recognized by wholesome laws, exempting a reas- 
onable amount of property from seizure or sale for the payment of 
any debt or liability hereafter contracted.” The layman undoubtedly 
understood the purport of the section of the first Constitution which 
guaranteed a married woman control over her property. Under- 
standing what was intended he either approved or was deeply in- 
censed by this bald statement that a wife had an economic status 
apart from her husband. When in the second convention the com- 
mittee reported the property exemption proposition a sentence was 
appended to what has just been quoted reading as follows: ‘Estates 
held by the courtesy or right of dower shall never be subject to 
execution,” etc. Delegates themselves seemed doubtful whether this 
vague phrasing actually gave a wife security of control over her 
property. After considerable discussion it was withdrawn altogether. 

The debate over this subject is an apt illustration of how the 
second convention reworked the ideas of the first convention and 
turned them into constitutional law. Summing up the difficulties 
involved in fixing any definite sums of value in the exemption article, 
Morgan L. Martin said: “It was enough that the Constitution should 
declare the principle and leave it to the Legislature to provide how 
far the principle should be carried, to what it should apply, and by 
what rules it should be governed.” Frederick Lovell, one of the four 
men who had sat in the previous convention, told how at first he 
had been attracted to the exemption idea but eventually voted against 
the article as framed because, as he said, “It was impossible to pass 
a specific exemption with proper guards against its abuse and so as 
to secure equal justice to all, without marring the Constitution with 
all the details of ordinary legislation.”” One delegate pointed out that 
laws on the territorial statutes mitigated the lot of the debtor, and 
that even without a word on the subject in the constitution Legisla- 
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tures of the future state might be expected to continue and improve 
upon the legislation of this character. 

Party factionalism more than any one thing defeated the first 
Constitution. Those who worked against ratification, however, had 
much material to support their arguments. Many other men besides 
Marshall Strong felt outraged at the inclusion of the forthright decla- 
ration that a married woman had a voice in controlling her own prop- 
erty. The homestead exemption was a thoroughly debatable propo- 
sition. Many persons were incensed that negro suffrage was side- 
tracked into a separate proposition. Despite the overwhelming vote 
against it, that issue came up again in the second convention. The 
proposal was first made to insert a provision in the suffrage article 
permitting the legislature to admit colored persons to the right of 
suffrage, providing the act was submitted to popular referendum and 
approved by a majority vote. This was too much of a concession to 
the abolitionists, and the convention, again by a process of indirec- 
tion, gave flexibility to the suffrage article so that new classes of 
voters might be added when there was sufficient popular demand for 
it. This accounts for the origin of the proviso in section four of the 
suffrage article, “that the legislature may at any time extend, by 
law, the right of suffrage to persons not herein enumerated,” on 
condition that any act for this purpose be submitted at a general 
election and approved by a majority of all the votes cast at that 
election. . 

Prohibition of banking and of the circulation of paper money 
added ‘to the total votes cast against ratification, but charges were 
made that indignation over this issue was largely whipped up in 
editorial offices and in conferences among small groups in the lake 
shore counties. Delegate after delegate in the second convention 
was careful to explain his antagonism to special privileges and 
monopolies. Andrew Jackson nearly twenty years earlier had edu- 
cated the common people of the Middle West in denouncing the 
monsters of privilege and monopoly, and the second convention as 
the first contained no outright champions of a policy that granted 
unregulated chartering of corporations. The discussion of the bank- 
ing article probably took more of the convention’s time than any 
other one subject. Much of the discussion concerned “free banking” 
as opposed to the creation of banks by special charter. The New York 
Constitution provided for free banking, that is, the enactment of a 
general law under which any group of persons, complying with the 
regulations and restrictions, might take out a charter. One of the 
delegates asserted that even under the free banking plan any form 
of banking implied special privileges, and it was his belief that the 
people of Wisconsin were opposed to any grant of special privilege. 
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During the debate Judge Whiton asked the committee chairman 
whether he considered banking a proper and legitimate business, 
and the reply of the chairman was that he did not so consider it. 
On the surface and in the public discussion a majority of the dele- 
gates apparently were unwilling to put themselves on record as 
ungrudgingly in favor of banks. Byron Kilbourn suggested that the 
banking section be submitted separately, but the majority of delegates 
felt that they had been elected to present a solution of the problem, 
and objected to shifting the responsibility of decision to the people. 


Banking Section Follows New York 


The journal of the convention and the newspaper reports of its 
proceedings do not afford a clear cut explanation of the influences 
which eventually caused the convention to frame the section in the 
article on corporations under which the first legal banks in Wisconsin 
were established. The provision essentially followed that in the New 
York Constitution, and similar provisions are found in other consti- 
tutions adopted at about the same time. The section as adopted read 
as follows: “The Legislature may submit to the voters at any general 
election the question of ‘bank or no bank,’ and if at any such 
election a number of votes equal to a majority of all votes at such 
election on that subject shall be in favor of banks, then the Legis- 
_ lature shall have power to grant bank charters, or pass a general 
banking law, with such restrictions and under such regulations as 
they may deem expedient and proper for the security of the bill 
holders.” After the proposal had leaped these two hurdles it was 
subjected to a further ordeal, according to a proviso immediately 
following the above quoted sentence. This required that any such 
legislative grant or law had to be ratified at a general election by 
a majority of votes cast on the subject. The sponsors of this measure 
in the convention had been careful to amend the language by inserting 
at two places the words “on that subject,” and as a result a favorable 
vote did not require a majority of all the votes cast at the general 
election, but only a majority on this distinct proposition. 

The form and in some cases the substance of articles and sections 
as originally reported by the committees to the floor of the conven- 
tion were completely reformed and rearranged. Decisions on par- 
ticular points were often arrived at by a narrow margin. In the case 
of the highly controversial banking section the debaters seem to have 
exhausted themselves in the committee of the whole, and when the 
revised form was presented to the house only a small minority was 
registered against it. The long struggle in making the constitution, 
lasting practically two years from the time the people voted five to 
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one in favor of statehood in April, 1846, had developed many heated 
arguments. When the vote on ratification was taken March 13, 1848, 
there still remained 6,174 who took the negative side. However, 
there were 16,417 who cast their ballots in favor of ratification. The 
contest was ended. Probably most of those who voted against the 
Constitution were convinced of the desirability of statehood. After 
the results of the ratification election had been properly certified, 
Wisconsin was a state in fact, and the act of Congress on May 29, 
1848, made it a state of the Union. 


What Census of 1850 Shows 


The census report of 1850 supplies information by which to get 
an approximate view of what the activities of Wisconsin people were 
in the first years of statehood. The census obtained data as to the 
occupations of the male portion of the population. No statistics are 
available as to women, the assumption being left that practically all 
of them were employed in household duties. The census bureau 
admits that the figures concerning occupations are deficient, due to 
many difficulties. Discrepancies were accounted for in part by care- 
lessness of enumerators, ‘but more are explained in reflecting how 
many occupations often belong to the same person.” Skills were not 
highly specialized, but the Wisconsin man of the pioneer era who was 
unaccustomed to the use of the axe and other edged tools and who 
was entirely unfamiliar with other outdoor occupations was an excep- 
tional case. The pioneers were “handy men.” The range of occupa- 
tions was astonishingly large, and some of the mechanical trades of 
1850 have become practically obsolete. In Wisconsin at that time 
889 men described their occupations as “cordwainers” (a worker 
in leather of any kind, a shoemaker). The data compiled by the 
census applied to males over fifteen years of age. The total male 
population of that date was 164,716 and the number fifteen years 
of age or over was 99,140. Wisconsin therefore had slightly less 
than a hundred thousand males who were engaged in what in later 
years would be called “gainful occupations.” But the numbers 
assigned to the various classifications when summed up give a total 
of only 78,139, so there were approximately 20,000 males unac- 
counted for. 

More than half of these, or 40,980, were engaged in agriculture. 
Another 20,526 were found employed in commerce, trade, manu- 
factures, mechanic arts and mining. Labor not agricultural em- 
ployed 18,196. Under the heading of sea and river navigation there 
were 561; 191 were domestic servants; and in “other occupations” 
were 145. The Government Civil Service employed 185. In the 
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professions of law, medicine and divinity were 1,477, and in “other 
pursuits requiring education” were 800. 

An examination of the detailed list of occupations, with the num- 
ber of persons employed in each, supplies a more enlightening view 
of the economic scene. The work involved in making a living 
required strength of arm and back. Clearing away the timber and 
brush from the land and breaking the virgin soil, and the cultiva- 
tion of the fields and the harvesting of the crops, constituted heavy 
drudgery. Few men were exempt from some form of manual toil. 
The farms and workshops were equipped with mechanical tools, 
rather than with machinery that relieved the human body of back- 
breaking effort. The occupations that employed the largest number 
of men were predominantly productive of material goods. ‘Personal 
service’ vocations were limited in range. (nly 62 barbers were 
enumerated in the entire state. The figure for domestic servants 
has been noted. 7 

Workers whose occupations took them outdoors would include 
of course farmers, comprising more than half of the grand total, 
but also carriers, 5, carters, 87, civil engineers, 44, drivers, 106, 
drovers, 10, fishermen, 214, gardeners, 69, gate keepers, 2, hunters, 
19, lumbermen, 887, mariners, 303, miners, 3,001, teamsters, 439, 
wood cutters, 10. 

The state had no large industrial establishments employing 
hundreds of workers in a Single plant. Villages both large and 
small had their mills, blacksmith shops, cobblers, and here and there 
were relatively small plants making a special product, such as 
plows, pumps, sawing lumber or grinding grain. Industry as a 
whole was well spread out and subdivided, so that the average plant 
was operated by the owner or a manager with two or three helpers. 
Home manufacture probably accounted for the bulk of products 
made or processed in Wisconsin. In the ‘‘extractive industries” as 
contrasted with “manufactures” were included most of the output 
from the farms, the output of the lead and iron mines, and also of 
the lumbermen, 887, shingle makers, 91. The census enumerates 
a wide variety of “makers” and also of manufacturers. The manu- 
facturer generally speaking operated a plant with special equipment 
and employing a group of workers, while the “makers” often em- 
ployed their craft and skill more or less independently. 


Census Showing on Skilled Trades 


In the mechanical trades the most numerous groups were those 
engaged in some form of building and construction work—carpen- 
ters, 3,639, joiners, 176, ship carpenters, 93, masons, 798, builders, 
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32, contractors, 18, boat builders, 9. Another large class consisted 
of the black and white smiths, 1,407, tinsmiths, 171, stone and 
marble cutters, 34. Cabinet and chair makers numbered 562. Only 
one person in Wisconsin acknowledged his occupation that of under- 
taker. This work had not yet reached the dignity of a profession, 
and the art of embalming was in its infancy. Friends and neighbors 
usually did all that was necessary in “laying out the dead,” and one 
of the main functions ef the cabinet maker was the making of a 
coffin to order. Practically every community had a, cabinet maker, 
and only gradually did his functions come to be known as those of 
undertaking. 

The production of food and clothing outside the precincts of the 
home had advanced only to a minor degree of specialization. . Elias 
Howe’s sewing machine was still being perfected, and sewing-and 
the entire art of making clothing was a manual skill. “Store clothes” 
were conspicuous by their rarity. This accounts for the large num- 
ber of tailors, 738, probably one or more in every community. Dress- 
makers, being an occupation of women, were not enumerated in 
this table of statistics. There were 48 clothiers, and more or less 
closely related to these groups were 48 weavers, 15 wool combers 
and carders, 6 woolen manufacturers, and 2 wool dealers. The table 
includes 25 hat and cap manufacturers, 3 glovers, and 2 button 
makers. Most of the ‘“cordwainers” mentioned above were doubtless 
cobblers, boot and shoe makers, since it is well known that footwear 
was almost entirely a product of local manufacture. In the entire 
state only 34 persons were classed as milkmen and none as cheese 
or butter makers. Cheese and butter making was a home manu- 
facture in which the male had little or no part. The census enumer- 
ated 152 brewers, 19 distillers, 3 wine and liquor dealers, and 30 
persons classed as “refectory keepers.” 

The census figures make a poor showing of transportation as 
an occupation or industry. Each person largely provided his own 
means of locomotion over a narrow radius, and statistics take no 
account of the movement of wagons from farm to mill or market. 
The freighting of goods was nevertheless an essential business. 
Only three persons were enumerated as railroad men but 106 were 
classed as drivers, 439 as teamsters, 303 as mariners, 5 as pilots and 
47 as livery stable keepers. The making of wheeled vehicles and 
keeping them functioning was in large measure a task of the wheel- 
wrights, who numbered 524, and there were 45 coach makers, 14 
horse dealers and 82 ostlers (hostlers). There were also 2 whip 
makers, and 14 gave their occupation as farriers, whose particular 
job was shoeing horses. : ? 
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Somewhere in Wisconsin was a person professedly able to make 
or repair any of the furniture, machinery and equipment needed 
in the home, on the farm, in the shop or on the road. Some instances 
taken at random from the total list will illustrate this interesting 
diversity: agricultural implement makers, 9; architects, 8; basket 
makers, 19; bell and brass founders, 14; bookbinders, 16; brick- 
makers, 288; broom makers, 11; clock makers, 3, and watchmakers, 
59; coopers, 5538; coppersmiths, 9; cutlers, 2; dauguerreotypists, then 
the nearest approach to photographers, 18; gunsmiths, 52; lock- 
smiths, 9; match makers, 7; oil makers, presumably makers of 
linseed oil, 2; painters and glaziers, 343; potters, 37; saleratus mak- 
ers, 6; scale makers, 3; tool makers, 6; trunk makers, 3; umbrella 
makers, 2; upholsterers, 9; vinegar makers, 4; dyers, 4. 

Manufactures, counting establishments with an annual product 
worth five hundred dollars or more, comprised five chief classes. 
Saw and planing mills employed 1,480 hands; flour and grist mills, 
390 hands; brick making, 331 hands; iron foundries, furnaces, etc., 
178 hands; and lead furnaces, 172. Different sections of the census 
report are at variance, but such as they are the figures present the 
only approximate picture of general industrial activity. In another 
- table nearly 1,600 hands were reported to be employed in Milwaukee 
County in manufacturing, mining and mechanic arts, and this num- 
ber was about a fourth of the total employment in these fields in 
the entire state. The interest in some of the figures reported points 
to the obscure beginning of industries which were destined to grow 
to mammoth proportions. For example, nine persons gave their 
occupations as agricultural implement makers; 61 as foundrymen; 
5 as iron mongers and 15 as iron workers; 126 as machinists; 52 
as moulders; 8 as paper manufacturers; 78 as tobacconists and 
cigar makers; 6 as tool makers; and 5 as manufacturers of wooden 
ware. 

The merchandise and trading groups employed a relatively large 
number of persons: butchers, 233; apothecaries and druggists, 74; 
chemists, 1; confectioners, 33; dealers, 22; gold and silver smiths, 
23; grocers, 468; inn keepers, 588; jewelers, 44; market men, 7; 
merchants, 1,231; produce dealers, 6; store keepers, 12; traders, 58; 
and 1,080 clerks, the majority of whom were doubtless employed in 
establishments of this type. 

The census found 471 lawyers, an average of more than ten 
to each county. Clergymen numbered 401; physicians, 581, and 
surgeons, 5; dentists, 19; editors, 24; publishers, 6; book binders, 16, 
and book sellers, 14. The male teachers enumerated were 2380. 
Minor professions were represented by 8 actors; 8 architects; 13 
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artists; 8 auctioneers; 18 daguerreotypists, elsewhere mentioned; 
4 engravers; 38 musicians and 5 music teachers; 10 professors; 
and 209 printers. Only 4 persons gave their occupation as sextons. 
There were 109 city, county and town officers; 76 United States and 
state officers; 77 soldiers; and 289 classified as “students.” 

This survey indicates that Wisconsin possessed diversified eco- 
nomic activities. In the older settled areas the people had raised 
themselves above the subsistence level. Forty thousand farms were 
producing grain and livestock, for the millers and butchers to convert 
into food. Hundreds of saw mills and planing mills were converting 
the hardwood and pine timber into material to replace the log struc- 
tures of the earliest pioneers. Cabinet makers, turners, masons, 
painters and glaziers, and other craftsmen were making houses of 
wood and brick and stone, both outside and inside, of a substantial 
character which were to endure in many instances into the present 
century. It was the pre-railroad era, when goods and services moved 
slowly and laboriously. It was also an era of self-help and neigh- 
borly cooperation. Wisconsin did not produce all that was required 
for self-sufficient existence, but neither this nor any other state has 
ever attained that economic goal. Boats at lake shore ports and at 
Mississippi landings were unloading, and wagons were moving into ° 
the state increasing volumes of fabrics, foods, implements and 
machinery and other assortments of manufactured and processed 
goods representing a larger monetary value than the outgo of 
lumber, lead, grain and flour, and other home manufactures. Pros- 
perity was prospective more than actual, but the promise was based 
on solid substance and a population of varied resourcefulness. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
EARLY DAY UTOPIAN VENTURES 


Against invading armies cities can build walls, said Victor Hugo, 


but against the invasion of ideas no defense is possible. Long and 


difficult approaches by land and water served to retard the move- 
ment of men and goods into frontier Wisconsin in 1843, but a singu- 
lar group of ideas constituting a doctrine reached the little village 
of Southport (Kenosha) in that year. 

For several years the New York Tribune had been publishing 
articles explaining and endorsing the social system advocated by 
Charles Fourier of France, usually known as Fourierism. Horace 
Greeley himself was one of a number of intellectual leaders who 
saw a promising field for the application of this doctrine in America. 
Fourierism was one of many socio-economic theories evolved during 
the nineteenth century and which have been somewhat loosely and 
inaccurately comprehended under the word socialism. In New Eng- 
land this experimental philosophy flowered most conspicuously in 
the Brook Farm, where however the emphasis was laid on the 
spiritual and esthetic. American converts to Fourierism organized 
themselves into associations, known as phalanxes, and in the history 
of several states of the West during the frontier era the activities 
and influence of these phalanxes are encountered. Popular opinion 
sometimes indiscriminately classed them with Shakers and other 
groups in which religion was the dominant motive. Members of a 
phalanx pooled their resources and their work, each giving the 
utmost of his talents and participating in the benefits of the coopera- 
tive enterprise. In the Wisconsin experiment, apparently, those who 
were assigned the most disagreeable duties had a higher compensa- 
tion rate than those who used technical skills. An obvious require- 
ment for such an undertaking was a measure of isolation from other 
settlements in which the old tradition of individual initiative pre- 
vailed. This freedom from hampering restrictions was also sought 
by colonizing movements under religious auspices. It was this 
desideratum which made the frontier states of the West so attractive 
for conducting experiments which marked a new departure from the 
conventional standards. 

A little group at Southport known as the Franklin Lyceum took 
as a chief topic of discussion beginning in November, 18438, the 
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ideas of Fourier. The leader of this discussion and apparently the 
most enthusiastic convert to Fourierism was Warren Chase, one 
of the first three trustees of the Wisconsin Phalanx, a man whose 
ready responsiveness to new ideas set him somewhat apart from the 
average type of sturdy, practical and serious minded frontiersmen. 
In the later years of his life he was an ardent spiritualist. 

In the weeks that followed, organization of an association was 
begun and completed in the spring of 1844, each member subscribing 
to a certain amount of stock. Meanwhile scouts were sent out to 
examine the country for a “domain,” the name given to a phalanx 
site. The land selected consisted of one and a half sections in town- 
ship 16 north, range 14 west, or, as a modern map would show it, 
lying in the northwest corner of Fond du Lac County including a 
portion of the valley of the little tributary to Green Lake which 
the Fourierites called Silver Creek. It is to be found at the western 
outskirts of the present city of Ripon. Possibly remembering some 
of the financial losses that had attended the colonizing attempt at 
Southport, Chase shrewdly had the land entered at the Green Bay 
Land Office in the name of Michael Frank rather than in the name 
of the treasurer of the association, the understanding being that 
Frank was then to deed the title to the trustees of the association, 
a pact which was faithfully carried out. The primary purpose of 
the phalanx as stated in its constitution was the prosecution of agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce, the arts and sciences, education 
and domestic industry, “according to the system of Charles Fourier 
as near as may be practicable.” Another section declared for “tolera- 
tion of religious opinion and action,” and the non-sectarian character 
of the Wisconsin Phalanx was attested by the fact that among its 
first members were a Methodist and a Baptist preacher. 

Having collected teams, seven cows, with tools and provisions 
and tents, ‘‘the first company of nineteen men and one boy set out 
from Kenosha, traveling by way of Watertown” and on May 27, 
1844, just when spring had taken full possession of the woodlands 
and prairies, they arrived at what Chase called “one of the most 
beautiful spots nature formed in Wisconsin, and there on their 
own land pitched their tents, stuck their stakes, dipped their spades, 
and laid the cornerstone of the town of Ceresco.” This colony, 
consisting of young, forward looking, energetic men, were pledged 
to cooperative endeavor, forswearing the vices of idleness, drinking 
and licentiousness. During the first season they broke a hundred 
acres, put in crops of wheat and vegetables, doing everything on a 
community basis, put up some temporary structures and were joined 
during the summer by wives and children. They ate at a common 
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table, and all the labor was apportioned so that each had his or her 
share. 


Wisconsin Phalanx Is Incorporated 


On February 6, 1845, the legislature gave the Wisconsin Phalax 
a charter. During this year more land was entered, a schoolhouse 
was put under construction, and the famous landmark that has 
survived for nearly a hundred years, the ‘Long House,” (208 x 32 
feet) was completed, providing quarters for thirty families. In 
December, 1846, the colony reported 180 residents, 101 males and 
79 females. Some families by that time had left the common table 
and were housekeeping for themselves, and some three or four fami- 
lies had withdrawn entirely for various reasons. The territorial 
census of December, 1847, credited Ceresco with a population of 
326. Warren Chase was a delegate to the second constitutional 
convention and he led the debates in favor of a specific homestead 
exemption, such as had appeared in the Constitution of 1846, but 
the committee to which was referred the petition from Ceresco agreed 
that it was sufficient to state the principle. and not attempt to 
measure the principle in so many acres or in property of any stated 
value. 

Ceresco had its detractors. Reports appeared in outside papers 
saying the project was a failure from an economic standpoint. 
Nearer at hand gossipy stories were told about the morals of the 
community. No proofs were offered as to either allegation. Suf- 
ficient evidence was at hand as to the financial prosperity of the 
association. The cause of this prosperity might have been the prin- 
ciples on which the association was founded, and again it might 
have been due to the thrift and other stable characteristics of the 
individual members. The disintegration of the community did not 
point a moral. An explanation satisfactory to many was that it 
went out of existence through the working of economic law. By 
1850 other settlements had crowded close around the property of 
the corporation. Because of this fact and because of the excellent 
judgment in selecting the original tract, the holdings whether con- 
sidered altogether or in small shares acquired a market value. Offers 
made by outside investors provided a temptation to which many of 
the members were willing to yield. This process was hastened when 
the common holdings were parceled out into individual lots. Nearby 
a group of enterprising promoters had started the new town of Ripon 
and it was the destiny of Ceresco to be virtually absorbed in the site 
of that city. One explanation is that the working of “human nature” 
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caused the merging of Ceresco into an indistinguishable part of the 
standard type of social organization around it. In an account writ- 
ten in after years by Warren Chase, he framed an epitaph for 
Ceresco, in which he placed the final illness and death of the Phalanx 
as occurring in 1850, six years after its founding. 

Outsiders spoke of the inhabitants of Ceresco as peculiar, and 
sometimes went so far as to charge them with being irreligious. 
The Wisconsin Phalanx pioneered into a virgin section of the wilder- 
ness. They were an industrious folk and their enterprise helped 
attract home seekers who were non-Fourierites to the same locality. 
Relations between the Phalangists and their neighbors were peace- 
ful. When the corporation resolved upon, as one writer states it, 
deliberate suicide, its members were welcomed into the standard 
pattern of the economic and social environment. 


Mormons Settle at Voree 


A development practically contemporaneous with the Ceresco 
experiment was of quite different type. Its locale was on White 
River, on the borderline between Walworth and. Racine counties, 
two miles west of the city of Burlington. Here was Voree, “city of 
peace.” Toward the end of the Wisconsin territorial era it enjoyed 
for a time the prestige of being the capital of cne of the divisions of 
the Latter Day Saints, more popularly known as Mormons. 

Mormonism originated in western New York where the meaning 
of the “‘plates’”’ said to have been dug up on a farm was “revealed” 
to Joseph Smith. From these and later revelations a long and 
elaborate doctrine was formulated. Joseph Smith was the first 
president of the church, and with him came to be associated twelve 
apostles. The doctrinal aspects of the church have no important 
bearing on the history of Voree. Apart from their religious peculiari- 
ties, followers of Mormonism were distinguished by sobriety, indus- 
try, payment of their just debts and obligations, and a practical 
helpfulness to their fellow members. Their first important center 
was at Kirtland, in northern Ohio. They did not mingle much with 
people of other faiths, and this naturally brought upon them the 
charge of clannishness. An unusual degree of material prosperity 
came to reward their efforts wherever they were. ‘These reasons 
alone were sufficient to arouse suspicion and envy. While they were 
in Ohio and later, polygamy was not an accepted part of their creed. 
Largely as a result of persecution the Mormons moved from Ohio 
to northwestern Missouri. Armed conflict between them and the 
surrounding gentiles ended with their forcible expulsion by Mis- 
souri troops. The majority of them next established their capital 
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at Nauvoo, on the banks of the Mississippi in western Illinois. Here 
they were numerous enough to dominate the local government of 
the county, and for several years Mormonism was a burning issue 
in Illinois political and social affairs. The Mormon war was not one 
of the most creditable chapters in Illinois history. State troops under 
the command of the governor came to the scene of hostilities, but 
it was largely the work of a local mob which resulted in the murder 
of Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum on June 27, 1844. This was 
the signal for a general dispersion. Those who escaped the massacre 
fled in small groups and the main body was collected under the leader- 
ship of Joseph Smith’s successor Brigham Young and moved across 
the Mississippi into Iowa, and from that state two years later Brig- 
ham Young led the first hegira over the Missouri and across the 
plains to Utah. The practice of polygamy had been introduced 
before the sect left Illinois but it was in Utah, where they were 
largely left to themselves for a number of years, that this practice 
was developed to its highest degree. 

After the dispersal thousands of Mormon believers remained in 
the Middle West, and many of them refused to accept the leadership 
of Brigham Young as president of the church. In the course of 
time these became the nucleus of what is known as the Reorganized 
Church. of the Latter Day Saints, a church body which for many 
years has had its main seat in Missouri, but which also reestablished 
a center at Kirtland, Ohio, where the first Mormon ‘temple’? was 
erected during the 1830s. 

The rapid spread of Mormonism in the early years, and the 
continued growth of the church throughout its existence, have been 
in large measure due to the zealous work of its missionaries, who 
traveled not only in the United States but went to many foreign 
lands. The tendency was for the believers to keep together in large 
communities, the better to practice their system which extended to 
the minute regulation of economic and social as well as religious 
obligations. Nevertheless, as a result of the missionary effort many 
Mormons, individuals and small groups, were found in places far 
distant from the central seats of the church. Probably the earliest 
convert to Mormonism in Wisconsin was Moses Smith, who had 
located a claim on the site of Burlington in 1885. He did some 
proselyting among other settlers, and the Mormon faith had a num- 
ber of followers in and around Burlington. <A sister of Moses Smith’s 
wife married James J. Strang, who in 1843 arrived at Burlington 
and offered his first services to that community in the capacity of 
a lawyer. Strang, who also embraced the faith soon after arriving 
in Burlington, had a superior intellect, and during his lifetime 
explored many fields, scientific as well as religious. 
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The isolation and monotony of a frontier community affected 
men variously. With Strang it possibly intensified his restless energy 
and his flair for leadership and control over his fellow men. His 
law practice was not enough to absorb all his energy. His conversion 
to Mormonism opened a new vista. It was not his disposition to 
be a follower, and during a visit to Nauvoo in February, 1844, he 
received baptism from Joseph Smith himself and a week later was 
ordained an elder. Strang’s account of this visit to Nauvoo states 
that he received a commission direct from Smith to establish a 
Mormon center near Burlington. With Smith’s martyrdom a few 
weeks later Strang was prepared to act promptly. On the very 
day that the mob murdered Smith, Strang received the first of a 
series of revelations which as he interpreted them confirmed him as 
the properly anointed new leader of the saints. An historical docu- 
ment in the case is a letter purported to have been written by Smith 
a few days before his death and actually appointing Strang as his 
successor, with a commission to set up a rendezvous for his people 
on White River in Wisconsin. 

Such was the origin of Voree, which became the first capital 
of the Strangite faction comprising a number of those who refused 
to become “Brighamites.” At the most Strang’s followers were 
never more than a fraction of the Mormons who remained behind 
after the exodus to Utah. Without departing in any essential par- 
ticular from the original doctrines or Smith’s plan of church or- 
ganization under a president and council of twelve apostles, Strang, 
always under the authority of revelations, improved upon the ritual 
and upon the auxiliary branches and orders designed to attract new 
converts. In September, 1845, Strang pointed out to four of his 
followers an oak tree on the banks of White River and following 
the directions given in a vision he directed the ground to be removed 
from the roots, uncovering a number of metallic plates. Thousands 
of curious and awed were said to have visited this spot, and examined 
the plates, among them C. Latham Sholes, who wrote an account for 
his Southport paper in which he said nothing to disparage the hon- 
esty and intelligence of Strang and his co-discoverers. 

With this inspiration the upbuilding of Voree went on apace 
for a time. Unlike the original members of the Ceresco community, 
a considerable number of the settlers at Voree not only lacked money 
but also the sturdy qualities required to meet the severe test of 
pioneering. In January, 1846, was published the first issue of the 
Voree Herald, the official organ of the Strangite Mormons. The title 
to the Voree site was vested in the president of the church, that is 
Strang himself, who also took some steps to torestall factors which 
frequently caused trouble in a community enterprise of this kind. 
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Lots were sold to individual purchasers, but apparently with a pro- 
vision that resale would bring to the seller only the original purchase 
price, with reversion of the title to the church. Voree was a model 
village, and the sale of liquor was cause for forfeiture of the title 
to the premises on which the violation occurred. Those who joined 
the Voree settlement practically placed themselves and their earnings 
at the disposal of the church, and this in itseif explains why Voree 
never had more than several hundred inhabitants. The practice of 
tithing has been faithfully observed in all the divisions of the Mormon 
church but otherwise the instinct for self gain and self advancement 
have not been hampered. Mormons who hoped their industry would 
be rewarded in a material way and who had the self-reliant virtues 
of the average pioneer were reluctant to subject themselves to the 
immediate authority of Strang. 


Strang Removes Colony to Michigan 


Wisconsin history has only a passing concern with the spectacular 
adventures of Strang. His unbounded ambition and will to power 
brought him into constant dissensions with his subordinates. The 
improvements at Voree and personnel of its inhabitants were in no 
sense an important contribution to the growth of the territory. 
Voree for a few years was the personal capital of a man whose greed 
for power made him one of the weird figures of his generation. In 
a short time he came to the conclusion that Voree was too restricted 
by the surrounding settlements to serve his ambition to rule over 
a kingdom. A vision pictured to him “a land amidst wide waters,” 
where his followers could find permanent refuge from gentile oppres- 
sion. The place selected for the fulfillment of his dream was Big 
Beaver Island, toward the northern end of Lake Michigan. It was 
then virtually uninhabited, though ihe harbor was often visited by 
fishermen from the mainland of Michigan, to which state the island 
belonged. Strang led the first group of saints to take possession 
of the island in 1847. The settlers immediately began work, building 
a road from the harbor to the proposed capital, the city of James. 
While other recruits were being added to the population, Strang 
himself in 1849 set out on a long missionary teur of the East. Dur- 
ing his absence he married, without the consent of his living wife, 
an attractive young woman who had accompanied him on his travels. 
At Voree he had sternly denounced the practice of polygamy, yet for 
his own benefit he discovered an appropriate revelation. After his 
return to the island he assembled a great conference of the saints, 
and in their presence on July 8, 1850, he was crowned king of the 
kingdom of St. James. Among other things he set up a printing 
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press, and among other of its products were religious and scientific 
treatises written by Strang. His subjects in the kingdom were gen- 
erally disposed to be orderly and industrious, and in the course of 
two or three years had built homes and had made promising begin- 
nings in agriculture and industry. Strang himself had difficulty in 
keeping some of his subordinates in their proper place. He tried 
to dominate the local government of the county to which the island 
was attached, and this led to conflict with the state authorities. Some 
of his followers also fought a pitched battle with fishermen on the 
Michigan mainland. Finally in 1856 officers were sent from Detroit 
for the purpose of arresting him. He was summoned to come on 
board, but while still on the dock he was shot by assassins instigated 
by one of Strang’s close and confidential advisors. 

Not all of the saints at Voree accompanied him on the removal 
of the seat of the church to Big Beaver Island. Among those who 
remained were his own parents. Strang, mortally wounded, was 
carried back to Voree and died in the house cf his parents July 9, 
1856. Meanwhile a mob from the Michigan mainland had crossed 
over and fallen on the leaderless saints, destroyed their houses, com- 
pelled men, women and children to embark on waiting boats, which 
carried away the Strangites and thus practically in a single day 
obliterated the kingdom of St. James. Before his death a consid- 
erable number of his followers in Wisconsin, repudiating the doctrine 
cf polygamy and his fanatical leadership, continued in the older 
lines of their faith, and after a few years joined the faction known as 
the Reorganized Church of Latter Day Saints. 

The stories of Ceresco and Voree have been invested with a 
popular interest quite out of proportion to the magnitude of the 
personal and material fortunes involved. The explanation seems to 
be that they represented adventures of the human spirit in devising 
new and better ways for living and getting a living. If they had 
been permanently successful their- story would have become prosaic 
and commonplace, and thus merged indistinguishably with the history 
of hundreds of communities in Wisconsin which have followed the 
course of normal development. Single industries have affected the 
economic status of a much greater number of people and for a longer 
period of years than were ever comprehended within the limits of 
Ceresco or Voree. Ripon overgrew Ceresco as grass covers an aban- 
doned field, and when the census of 1850 was taken Burlington com- 
prised a population of about 1,600, while no separate enumeration was 
taken of the adjoining community of Voree. 

Hach of the states of the old Northwest had its share of under- 
takings of this type. A primary requirement was abundance of cheap 
land and relative isolation from the disturbing influences of numerous 
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neighbors whose patterns of economic and social conduct were no 
longer in a plastic stage. Wisconsin during the decade of the 1840s 
offered almost unlimited field for such adventures. The local history 
of many of the individual counties contains references to groups of 
people who were attracted to the frontier in the hope that they could 
continue and preserve their cherished religious or social ideals. This | 
attitude was of course regarded as in no sense abnormal. Settlers in 
the lead district who came so numerously from the Ohio Valley region 
were readily distinguished as to their political and social ideas from 
the more typically Yankee stock of the southeastern counties. Quite a 
number of abolitionists were in the territory, and also some small but 
vigorous temperance organizations. However, these could be consid- 
ered as groups “boring from within,” minorities which did not shrink 
from contact with their neighbors, and apart from their devotion to 
these causes of, social and political reform were undistinguishable 
from the majorities. The tendencies in Wisconsin as elsewhere were 
toward uniformity. The permissible range of variation and differ- 
ence in matters of religion, politics, and social conduct was broad 
enough so that natives and foreigners, Protestants and Catholics, 
Democrats and Whigs, usually had no difficulty in living within the 
same town or even as close neighbors. With the abundance of “elbow 
room” and in the expansive conditions of the territorial era, even 
the more radical groups experienced no repression sterner than that 
of public opinion. The forces of standardization sooner or later oblit- 
erated the Utopian enterprises. When these enterprises were recalled 
at all a certain satisfaction was usually expressed, an attitude that 
is well stated by a former resident of Ripon in an article in the 
Chicago Times of September 26, 1885: “Those who have dwelt forty 
years on this fertile tract are as contented and prosperous as they 
ever could have been under a different ‘social order.’ . . . They are 
well satisfied to live in the ‘old way’ after all—a way which had been 
approved by succeeding generations long before the era of Greeley 
and Ceresco.”’ 


Catholics Form St. Nazianz Community 


A colonizing experiment which illustrates the theme of. this 
chapter, though in point of time belonging in the first decade of state- 
hood rather than in the closing years of the territory, had as its locale 
a place which, unlike Ceresco and Voree, is identified on modern maps. 
It is the little village of St. Nazianz in Manitowoc County. The vil- 
lage, which celebrated its diamond jubilee in 1929, and which never 
contained a population in excess of six hundred, has made a remark- 
able record. At the time of the jubilee the claim was made that. it 
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had given to the immediate district a church, a school, a hospital, an 
orphanage, a boarding school for children, a convent, a monastery, 
and finally a seminary. In its origin it represented an attempt to 
transplant a religious community from the old world to the new and 
while preserving its distinctive religious character at the same time 
to provide the means of economic self-sufficiency. 

The founder was Father Ambrose Oschwald, head of a parish in 
the Black Forest of Baden. With the consent of the Bishop he col- 
lected his parishioners and formed them into the “emigration associa- 
tion of St. Gregory Nazianzen.” The creedal basis for the project 
was found in a passage of the Acts of the Apostles: “All they that 
believed were together, and had all things in common. Their pos- 
sessions and goods they sold, and divided them to all, according as 
everyone had need.” An often repeated assertion of Oschwald was: 
“We did not come to America to become rich, but to save our souls.” 

Two ships brought 113 persons across the ocean to New York in 
July, 1854. Thence they continued the journey by train to Milwaukee, 
and while the larger number remained there Oschwald arranged for 
the purchase of 3,840 acres in Manitowoc County at three dollars 
and a half an acre. A few of the colonists went on in advance to 
investigate the land and make preliminary preparations for the 
reception of the others. Landing at Manitowoc and proceeding inland 
about twelve miles, they were confronted by. a tangled wilderness 
through which they had to cut a path with their axes. Other colonists 
joined them in succeeding months, and before winter two log houses 
had been constructed and work had begun on the first log church of 
St. Gregory, the original unit of the building still standing in 1929. 
The plan of living was on a communistic basis. One log house served 
as a convent for the unmarried sisters, another as a monastery for 
the unmarried men, while the families provided themselves with 
individual shelters. All settlers worked for the common cause, had 
their meals in common, prayed together, “and their savings were 
used for charitable purposes in accordance with their constitution.” 

St. Nazianz was a non-profit enterprise. Nevertheless the com- 
munity experienced nearly all the trials which beset the individual 
homesteader. The village was miles from the nearest railroad and 
from the nearest lake port. Crops did not always yield their expected 
harvest, many of the livestock died, and the meager food supply had 
to be supplemented by importations from the outside. Worst of all 
were the financial difficulties. Father Oschwald paid a rather high 
price for the land, and had only fifteen hundred dollars to pay down. 
Creditors threatened to foreclose on the entire property, but a friendly 
loan staved off this calamity, though the larger part of the land had 
to be sold in order to liquidate the debts of the association. The 
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struggle to survive ended about 1860, and after that came a long 
period of internal self sufficiency and expanding services to the sur- 
rounding population, and attainment of the rank of one of the impor- 
tant Catholic institutions of Wisconsin. 

The original communal plan was somewhat modified in later years. 
Before his death on February 27, 1873, Father Oschwald had willed 
all his private possessions to the association, expressing the hope 
that it should continue its service on the basis of its constitution for 
many years to come. After his death a number of the members with- 
drew but the courts sustained the association in denying them any 
more than the value of their original contributions. At that time 
the village comprised a group of substantial buildings with numerous 
homes for the families of the community. The Holy Ghost Convent 
of the Oschwald sisters (third order of St. Francis) was built in 
1858. At one time this community numbered 150 sisters. Loretto 
Monastery for the Oschwald brothers of the third order was built — 
in 1862-64. The orphanage:and hospital was built in 1866. St. 
Nazianz supplied the teaching staff for the Catholic boarding school 
built by the settlers at Charlestown, fourteen miles distant, in 1872. 
The Holy Family Convent at Alverno was founded in 1866 by Joseph 
Fessler, who had been the first priest of the Oschwald colony. Since 
few new members were taken in, death and old age gradually depleted 
the association. The surviving members in 1896 put their own wel- 
fare and their property in the hands of the Salvatorian Fathers 
(Society of the Divine Savior). Soon afterward the Salvatorian Sis- 
ters took charge of the hospital. The original seminary then became 
St. Mary’s College. 


English Guild Settles Mazomanie 


A semi-communal settlement venture was that begun in 1848 
under the auspices of the English Temperance Emigration Society 
in northwestern Dane and northeastern Iowa counties in the neigh- 
borhood of the Wisconsin River. The settlement came to be known 
as “Gorstville,” in honor of Robert Gorst, the most active leader in 
the settlement, which was the most ambitions attempted by the Eng- 
lish in Wisconsin. 

Three advance agents of the society were the first to arrive, com- 
ing at Christmas, 1843. The organization had a savings fund and 
farms of 80 acres were set aside for each family, five acres to be 
cultivated at once. Thirty log houses were projected at the start, each 
14 by 20 feet and a story and a half in height. Settlement increased 
rapidly and by 1850 nearly 700 immigrants had arrived. Of the total 
number, 92 are known to have settled in the present township of 
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Mazomanie, 22 in Black Earth, 214 in Arena, 110 in Berry, 70 in 
Springfield, 36 in Dane, 44 in Vienna, and others scattering. A num- 
ber began on the sandy river lands near Portage, but soon had to 
seek better soil. 

Richard Knight, who died in the village of Mazomanie March 9, 
1932, aged 98, was the last survivor of this group of settlers. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE FIRST SWISS SETTLEMENT 


The settlement at New Glarus in Green County was a colonizing 
project. Within ten years the colonists had paid their debts to the 
sponsoring association. They had accepted assistance from a common 
fund, had acknowledged leadership and authority, all of them were 
of one church, and they possessed a common language and traditions. 
The founding of New Glarus was a transplanting of a bit of Switzer- 
land to the new world attended by no loss of native vitality. 

The canton of Glarus had picturesque qualities, but the lands 
apart from those used for grazing and forest were barely sufficient 
to afford more than a fraction of an acre to each family. A period 
of comparative prosperity in Central Europe had come to an end by 
1844. One employment for the youth of Glarus was service as mer- 
cenary soldiers, the demand for whom had suddenly fallen off. 
Employment in factories had also been curtailed, and a succession 
of partial crop failures brought matters to a crisis for the poorer 
families of the canton. It was with the sanction of the government 
officials of. the canton that several communities were formed into an 
association. The purpose was to found a community similar to that 
of Glarus somewhere in one of the northwestern states. It was a 
welfare project, prompted by the need for relieving a necessitous but 
worthy class of the canton’s population. Apparently both the govern- 
ment and private individuals contributed to the fund of the associa- 
tion. These funds were to be used to buy a tract of land sufficient to 
give each emigrating family twenty acres. The association also paid 
the expenses of two advance agents who came to America to select 
the land. The emigrants themselves were to pay the costs of their 
passage money and for transporting their goods. The sum of about 
$2,500 was deposited in New York for purchase of the land. The 
agents were instructed to select land with soil and climate approxi- 
mating those of the old country. The lands were to be purchased in 
the name of the “Emigration Society of the Canton of Glarus.” 

The advance agents were Nicholas Duerst and Fridolin Streiff. 
Duerst subsequently returned to Switzerland, but Streiff remained 
in Wisconsin. They started for America in March, 1845, and their 
extended tour of investigation finally brought them to the Mineral 
Point land office. One tract of land they thought suitable had just 
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been purchased. Continued search brought them into the hills and 
valleys of the Little Sugar River, where they selected 1,200 acres in 
one body and 80 acres of timber two miles to the south. This is near 
the eastern border of the unglaciated area of southwestern Wisconsin, 
where the forces of erosion have rounded off the hills, where the un- 
derlying rock is limestone and where the soil produces luxuriant native 
grasses. One particularly pleasing feature was the abundance of 
springs of fresh water. Having made the purchase at the land office 
the two pioneers returned and started work on a small cabin on the 
river bank. 

On April 10, 1845, when Duerst and Streiff had been gone scarcely 
a month, 193 men, women and children were assembled and set out 
on the first stages of their journey, which took them down the Rhine, 
and on May 12 they sailed from New Dieppe. On June 30, after 
forty-nine days of rather stormy voyage, they landed at Baltimore. 
Thence by railroads, canal boats, barge and steamboat they traveled 
west to St. Louis, arriving there July 28. After awaiting some word 
from the advance agents for two weeks, they sent two of their party 
in search of them. At Mineral Point these men, Jacob Grob and 
Matthias Duerst, were informed of the purchase that had been made 
by their fellow countrymen on the banks of Little Sugar, in township 
four north, range seven west. A message was dispatched to St. Louis 
urging the colonists to move up the river to Galena, while with the 
aid of a guide Grob and Duerst hastened on to the chosen site. When 
they arrived August 8, they found the two agents working feverishly 
to complete the cabin. Nicholas Duerst immediately set out expecting 
to find the main body of colonists still at or near St. Louis. It was 
his good fortune on reaching Galena to find that they had just arrived 
in that town. The records show that these Swiss were people of 
prompt movement and action. From the main body eighteen men 
were selected and by forced marching they covered the distance 
between Galena and the place of settlement in two days. They reported 
that people along the way had given them a wide berth, ‘for bearded, 
unkempt and ragged as they were, carrying axes and tools of every 
description, and bags of flour and provisions, they at a distance more 
resembled a band of robbers than a party of honest emigrants.” The 
first work was to construct a rude shelter. A hillside was partly 
excavated, posts set in the ground, a roof of boughs and wild hay 
was put on, and the open sides were roughly enclosed. Split logs 
furnished the flooring. The structure had neither windows nor chim- 
ney and in stormy weather the settlers huddled together like sheep. 

On August 15 the entire band was reunited at this first home, 
constituting the first improvements on the site of New Glarus. 
Though 193 persons had started on the voyage, only 108 constituted 
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the original settlement. A few had died, and others had found oppor- 
tunities to better themselves as they journeyed from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Some of these stragglers eventually rejoined the main 
colony. The first immediate need after they had assembled was food, 
and this was supplied by the abundance of fish in the nearby streams. 
Among other vicissitudes the first settlers at New Glarus frequently 
endured hunger, and one of them in after years recalled a steady diet 
for days of nothing but boiled potatoes. 

In accordance with the original plan, the land was parceled out in 
-twenty-acre plots, and divided among the first twenty-two families. 
Since no crops could be raised until the following spring, the associa- 
tion had to advance the thousand dollars to sustain the colony through 
the first winter, the money being used to buy cattle, tools, seed, etc. 
The plan of contract was for each owner to repay the costs of the 
land and all advances without interest within ten years. The records 
indicate that all debts to the association were fully paid by 1855. 


Tschudy Reports on Colony’s Progress 


J. Jacob Tschudy, who arrived in the fall of 1847 to take over the 
duties of Nicholas Duerst, and who for ten years played a varied 
role as overseer, preacher, teacher and physician to the infant colony, 
compiled a report to the association of the result of his survey of 
conditions. During the first year the settlers had broken 109 acres of 
ground, and the first crop was a harvest of 700 bushels of corn and a 
sufficiency of potatoes. In the spring of 1846 drovers from Ohio 
had brought a herd of cattle to the mining town of Exeter. The Swiss 
went over and selected the best animals, enough to give each family 
one cow, the price paid being twelve dollars a head. The first sheep 
were introduced in November, 1846. At that time the village plat con- 
tained thirteen cabins, and there were twenty in the entire colony. 
One settler had two horses, another a bull, and the settlement owned 
four yoke of work oxen in common. Few of the Swiss back home 
had used work animals, and only gradually did they learn to transfer 
toil from their own backs and hands to the beasts of burden. For 
several years some of the men and women found work outside the 
settlement, some on farms and some in the lead mines. The popula- 
tion of the colony at the time of the Tschudy survey was 129 men, 
women and children. Reports sent home were of such nature as to 
discourage further emigration. But by 1850 the New Glarus set- 
tlers were growing wheat in quantity, and that grain commanded a 
favorable price. With this and other evidences of prosperity in the 
colony, every year saw additions through emigration from the old 
country. New Glarus was a focal point where many newcomers 
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from Switzerland had their first experiences in an American environ- 
ment and after a period of “‘seasoning”’ moved on to permanent homes 
in other states. | 

The inhabitants of New Glarus were German speaking. Inscrip- 
tions on the old tombstones there are in German. Their spoken 
tongue was “Swiss-German,” with dialectical peculiarities, but basi- 
cally German. At the same time they were intensely loyal to the 
traditions of Switzerland. One of those traditions is that “mountain 
people are always free,’ and every fresh generation in New Glarus 
read or saw dramatic productions of the legendary hero William Tell. 
Their church was the Reformed. An edifice of hewn logs was built in 
1849, and also served as a school and town hall. A stone church was 
erected in 1856. Tschudy conducted the religious services until the 
arrival of the first regular pastor. He also conducted a school in 
German, combining religious with secular instruction. However, 
education in English was started in a district school in 1847, these 
early schools being held in log houses owned by private parties. In 
1848 an Irish pedagogue instructed about twenty Swiss scholars. The 
first village schoolhouse was built in 1849, and over the school pre- 
sided a succession of Swiss male teachers. Beyond the three Rs edu- 
cation for girls emphasized cooking, washing, sewing, making butter 
and cheese, and binding grain in the harvest fields. Beginning in 
1847 itinerant preachers held services in the neighborhood. Their 
converts, including some members of the Swiss settlement, built their 
first church two miles from the village, but as local prejudices against 
difference in religion moderated, this congregation, of the Evangelical 
Association, moved the church into the village in 1865. 

Along with social customs and beliefs the “Glarners” brought 
with them their crafts and household arts. As soon as they acquired 
their first herd of cows in 1846 they made use of every pound of the 
fluid milk, turning the cream into butter, most of which was sold to 
get some ready cash, while from the skim milk they made cheese. 
John Luchsinger, who had grown up at New Glarus from boyhood, 
said afterward that anyone who had experienced a daily diet of skim 
milk cheese would never forget it. The signal contribution of the 
Swiss to the cheese industry of Wisconsin is a matter for discussion 
on other pages. The Swiss cheese made at New Glarus in the early 
years was almost entirely for home consumption. E. A. Odell of 
Monroe, in a monograph bearing on this topic, indicates that the 
most successful of the early commercial cheese makers at New 
Glarus did not transplant their art direct from Switzerland, but holds 
that their traditional practices were strongly modified and improved 
during the years they spent among the dairymen and cheese makers 
of central New York before coming on to Wisconsin. 
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New Glarus in a limited sense was a colony. The association which 
financed it was encouraged and sponsored by the canton of Glarus. 
By this means the canton relieved itself of some of its surplus popu- 
lation in a period of severe depression. Those who accepted emigra- 
tion did so voluntarily, and they paid the costs of the voyage. The 
chief obligation resting upon them was to repay the cost of the land 
and the various advances made by the association to tide the settle- 
ment over the difficulties of the first winter. At the end of ten years 
the association had been completely reimbursed for its outlay, and 
neither it nor the canton demanded any further services or service- 
tokens from the members of the colony. Some of those who came to 
New Glarus subsequently returned to the old home land to remain, 
vastly improved in material fortunes, and in this respect the canton 
had some direct benefit. The Swiss at New Glarus accepted the 
ballot and in the performance of the other duties of citizenship were 
in no wise distinguished from their American neighbors. They car- 
ried with them to the new world their language, their religion and 
their social customs, and for two generations at least they were 
Swiss-Americans, though acknowledging no political ties to their 
homeland. 


Swiss Are German-Speaking People 


The settlers at New Glarus were the only important group of 
German-speaking people to locate in Wisconsin under approximate 
conditions and auspices of a colonizing project. It seems worth 
while to emphasize this distinction. Numerically the inhabitants 
of New Glarus in 1850 comprised only a small fraction of the total 
number of Germans in Wisconsin. The census of that year found 
approximately forty thousand. persons whose mother tongue was 
German, including the Swiss-German, the Prussians and those born 
in the score or more of kingdoms and principalities that made up 
the Germany of that day. The German born.constituted 11.3 per 
cent of the state’s total population. Nearly one out of three among 
the foreign born was a German. Some of them like the people at 
New Glarus were from the valleys of the Alps; some from the Black 
Forest of Baden; some from the highlands and some from the low- 
lands of the German countries; many were natives of the Rhine 
provinces, and others from the provinces bordering on the Baltic. 
They were a German-speaking people but in other respects they 
presented a greater diversity than a similar number of people drawn 
from Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, the Old South and the Ohio 
Valley states. They were united by the bond of a common basic 
language but in their original political loyalties they were apt to 
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speak first of their particular native state, such as Mecklenburg 
or Baden, rather than of a comprehensive Fatherland. Just as in 
this country for many years after the winning of independence 
the fact of being a New Englander, a Virginian or a South Carolinian 
was often rated somewhat higher than being an American. 

The heavy concentration of German immigration to Wisconsin 
has been made the subject of many studies. The numerical extent 
of the immigration has in itself profoundly affected the history of 
Wisconsin. These studies usually have sought directly or indirectly 
to explain the motivation of this remarkable influx of a people bound 
together by racial and language ties. In discussions of this kind 
it is usually taken for granted that New Englanders on being trans- 
planted to Wisconsin retained their “Yankee” attitude; that settlers 
from the Ohio Valley states retained their Jacksonian democracy; 
that Catholics remained Catholic and Protestants remained Prot- 
estant; and that prejudices for or against slavery perpetuated them- 
selves in a frontier state where the total number of negroes was 
scarcely more than six hundred. It was a basic assumption, on 
the other hand, that an alien before securing all the rights and 
privileges of an American citizen must forswear allegiance to any 
foreign power. That matter came up in the constitutional debates, 
and aliens who had declared intention to become citizens were per- 
mitted to vote without the formality of taking the oath of allegiance. 
One objection raised against this liberal extension of the suffrage 
was that the foreign born ‘‘come here to better their conditions and 
not because they love republican principles.” The proof seems 
overwhelming, not only in the case of the Germans but all other 
Europeans who flocked by the millions to American shores during 
the nineteenth century, that the primary urge was to better their 
condition, a phrase that usually meant the chance to make a better 
living, to enjoy freedom of worship and political opinion and to 
secure the other opportunities which are themselves the vital part 
of “republican principles.” 

‘The settlement at New Glarus is the clearest case of ‘assisted 
migration,” and even here the part that the government of the canton 
played was largely a matter of consent and encouragement. None 
of the loosely federated German states so far as known supplied any 
form of assistance to enable its subjects to migrate to.America. 
The emigrant aid organizations got their funds not from public 
treasuries but from charitable individuals and from religious groups, 
and foreign-born who had established themselves in America sent 
back a portion of their earnings in an increasing stream to enable 
relatives and friends to escape to the promised land. Harly German 
settlers in Wisconsin as elsewhere in America explained the motives 
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for their emigration as religious persecution, political oppression, 
dislike of enforced military service, or simply because they hoped 
to escape the grinding poverty of the old country. None of these 
groups felt any strong admiration for the existing political regimes 
which they left behind. The German immigrants arrived too late 
to colonize any portion of America as the French, the Spanish and 
the English had done. The form and pattern of American nationality 
had set and hardened. 

The dream of founding a “German state’? somewhere in the 
West seems to have had no sanction from higher official circles in 
Germany, but originated among recent German immigrants in the 
East, notably at New York and at Philadelphia. Many of the 
German immigrants of the 1830s, including political refugees, were 
men who had been educated for the professions. “They felt,” says 
Everest, “the American life to be sordid and low, both in religion 
and politics; they complained, too, of a lack of appreciation of the 
higher ideals and a tendency to ignore the worth of the German 
character.” A “Germania” society in New York, among other 
objects, planned “‘to direct German settlers to some one state of the 
Union, and thus to get control of it and make it a German state.” 
This dream was more fully elaborated by F. Loeher, whose account 
ot the activities of the Germans in America was published in 1857. 
Germans, he said, “can remain Germans in America; they will 
mingle and intermarry with non-Germans and adopt their ways, 
but they can still remain essentially Germans . . . in short they 
can form a German state, in which the German language is as much 
the popular and official language as the English is now, and in which 
the German spirit rules.” This was an attractive appeal when read 
in a book or contained in an address to men who found political and 
economic conditions difficult somewhere in Germany, or even when 
such ideas were proclaimed in populous centers like Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia or New York. At this time a large number of representatives 
of the German folk were toiling to clear up farms in the woods of 
Washington and other eastern counties in Wisconsin, and preoccupied 
as they were with “bettering their condition” they were not con- 
scious participants in any such design of statecraft. 

This theory of “Germanizing an American state” nowhere got 
beyond the stage of discussion. One intriguing idea was put forth 
by a German publicist writing in 1857. “Manifest destiny” was 
a doctrine which had taken strong hold of public leaders and people 
particularly in the West. The older civilizations of Spain had been 
completely unseated from Texas to California and the prospects that 
any non-American element could dominate the politics and culture 
of any large section were not encouraging. This German publicist 
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nevertheless saw a chance for such development in the peculiar 
federalized system of our government, in which at that time, the- 
oretically, the states were supreme, and the central government exer- 
cised only such powers as were delegated to it. According to this 
reasoning a state once in the Union could not be expelled or coerced 
however much it might violate “republican principles,” or differ 
in its cultural standards from those of adjoining states. Apparently 
the argument derived much of its force from the increasing bitter- 
ness between the North and the South. A “German” state seemed 
scarcely more incongruous with the federal government than did a 
recalcitrant slave state of the South. The idea suggests the analogous 
situation of Utah many years later when it was long denied admission 
to the Union because of the “Mormon hierarchy” dominance in its 
internal affairs. 

The various proposals mentioned did not constitute anything 
more than a “paper project.” They were disintegrated by the 
internal and external forces generated by the upsurging and buoyant 
American nationalism. Germans like other foreign-born when trans- 
planted to the American environment lost enough of their inherited 
traits and traditions so that they became constituent, not intransigent, 
Americans. Wisconsin came to be known as “a German state” only 
in the sense that Minnesota has been ‘a Scandinavian state,” and 
Louisiana ‘‘a Creole state.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Volume VIII of the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 1879, has an article 
on the beginnings of the colony by John Luchsinger, himself a native of Glarus 
canton and who settled among his countrymen at New Glarus in 1856. Supple- 
menting the Luchsinger article are some additional notes by J. Jacob Tschudy, 
who was with the colony from 1847. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE GERMAN INFLUX SINCE 1850 


The immigration of Germans to the United States in the decade 
from 1844 to 1854 totaled more than 1,225,000. The great majority 
of these immigrants were poor, and their occupational training and 
bent were for agriculture. Arriving largely at the North Atlantic 
ports, they avoided the South because of its inhospitality to free 
labor, and the general direction of their inland migration was along 
lines of latitude corresponding roughly with their native country, 
where climate and other conditions were approximately those to 
which they had been accustomed. Of all the states that had been 
carved out of the old Northwest, Wisconsin at that time had the 
largest amount of unoccupied public land. Every year saw hundreds 
of these newly arrived German families laud at Lake Michigan 
ports, and in a few weeks a majority of them had spread inland 
and had either contracted to buy a small bit of land of their own or 
had hired out to work for farmers already established. It is unneces- 
sary to look for any organized political direction or manipulation to 
account for the tremendous influx of Germans to Wisconsin during 
these years. Numerous books and other writings were published in 
Germany calling attention to the abundance of cheap land and the 
physical attractiveness of the country and the liberal extension of 
the ballot to the newcomers from foreign lands. One such publica- 
tion, issued in 1848, was Haas’ Winke fiir Auswanderer. In the fol- 
lowing year there was published in Germany an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion written by G. Richter, who was a land agent at Manitowoc. 
W. Dames, who settled near Ripon, wrote a pamphlet on the prospects 
of Wisconsin, published in Prussia in 1849. These writings supple- 
mented the letters written back home from Germans who had already 
secured a foothold in the new world, and added to these were personal 
solicitations by land agents and other interested parties, all of which 
brought about a strong drift in German migration toward Wisconsin. 

The records of the 1850 census reveal something of the numerical 
strength of this immigration and also the distribution of the German- 
born in the Wisconsin counties. Washington, the banner German 
county, contained 9,089 natives of Germany, as compared with only 
7,252 natives of the United States. Almost every other person in 
Washington County was then of German birth. Milwaukee County 
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contained a larger aggregate number of German born, 10,070, though 
in the total population of the county, 31,080, this represented only 
about one in three. Manitowoc was the only county besides Wash- 
ington where the Germans exceeded the native born, the figures 
being 1,325 Germans and 1,284 natives, with the total population 
for the county being 3,702. Dodge County had 2,900 German-born; 
Fond du Lac, 2,680; Jefferson, 2,029; Sheboyan, 1,995; Racine, 
1,830; Kenosha 826; and Brown, 649. The Germans tended to settle 
in the counties close to the lake shore, all the counties mentioned 
except Jefferson, Dodge and Fond du Lac bordering on the lake. 
At that time the only other county where the German-born exceeded 
any other group of foreign-born was Sauk, where 342 inhabitants 
were enumerated as Germans. 

In the area where the Germans comprised so large a part of the 
population in 1850, Milwaukee, the largest city, with a population 
of 20,061, and other cities and villages absorbed only a fraction of 
the newcomers as wage workers. The bulk of them pushed out into 
the country. The Germans were the pioneers in clearing the land 
and developing farms in half a dozen or more of the eastern counties. 
The choicer prairie lands had already been taken up, and this was 
a factor in causing the immigrants to locate in the heavily timbered 
sections of Washington, Manitowoc and adjacent counties. The 
public land survey imposed a certain handicap upon homesteaders 
with limited means. Practically forty acres was the smallest sub- 
division of a section, with eighty acres the average size. At New 
Glarus the land purchased by the association had been divided into 
twenty-acre tracts, and this was the size of the unit upon which 
the eager Swiss concentrated their efforts as Wisconsin farmers. 
Eventually a score or more of Swiss farms comprised a quarter of 
a section or more, but in practically every case the beginning had 
been with a small unit. With tools and appliances available in 1850 
eighty acres was almost beyond the limit of the capacity of a single 
family to cultivate and crop effectively, even after the timber had 
been cleared off. Many of the Germans hired themselves out as 
farm hands or contracted with land owners to cultivate what Ameri- 
cans often derisively called “garden patches.” When land was 
entered in eighty-acre tracts, several families assumed the purchase 
price and divided the land into smaller and more convenient areas. 
In a few years travelers came to speak of the intensively cultivated 
and productive small farms occupied by the Germans in contrast 
with the areas where the Americans conducted their careless and 
often slip-shod farming practices. 

The forty thousand farmers in Wisconsin in 1850 included many 
Germans who had settled in the state within the previous four or 
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five years. Many of those enumerated as laborers on farms and 
in non-agricultural employment were also recent immigrants from 
the fatherland. A considerable number of these immigrants were 
persons who had served apprenticeships in trades involving special 
skill, and in the Wisconsin of 1850 were many German shoemakers, 
Chama blacksmiths, German carpenters and cabinet makers, and 
workers in other crafts. 

If the newcomers lacked any concerted political allegiance with 
the countries from which they came, they were tenacious in the 
expression of their social manners and customs, in retaining their 
native speech, and to a large degree in keeping up the religious 
forms to which they had been accustomed in the old country. Loeher 
in 1847 describes “the very stirring life’ among the Germans at 
Milwaukee, and the distinctive cultural activities of that city from 
almost the beginning were of German origin. Musical organizations 
had appeared, and one of the ablest musical directors in the West was 
Hans Balatka, of Milwaukee. A performance of Haydn’s ‘‘Creation” 
was given in 1851. America in 1850 concentrated upon the develop- 
ment of enormous material resources, exhibited half-amused tolerance 
for the fine arts and the sciences except so far as they were related 
to mechanical invention and discovery. Music was a_ universal 
language, but the average American was likely to be apologetic when 
tempted to discourse on topics outside politics and business. No 
such restraint was felt by the cultivated Germans, who thus had an 
additional reason for retaining their native tongue and circumscrib- 
ing their social activities among their own people. If the Germans, 
the Swiss, the Norwegians and other foreign groups were “clannish”’ 
they remained so not only because they preferred their own language 
and customs but because their more numerous English-speaking 
neighbors refused to or were unable to invite them into full partici- 
pation in the common life because of the barrier of a foreign tongue. 


Reasons for German Emigration 


Comparatively few of the Germans in Wisconsin in 1850 were 
here because of the collapse and overthrow of the liberal or revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848. That year marked the climax of a series 
of political troubles that had been going on in countries of Central 
Europe for many years, and had caused many political refugees to 
come to America. However, the larger factors in German emigration 
to this country from 1830 on had been economic or religious. Some 
of the earliest German communities in Wisconsin were made up 
almost exclusively of ‘old Lutherans.”’ They were dissident groups 
who had rebelled against the efforts of the Prussian government 
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to reform and consolidate the traditional practices of Lutheranism. 
Official interference with religion, combined with persecution of 
those who refused to accept the edicts of governing authorities, not 
only in Germany but in other European countries, brought thousands 
of emigrants to the United States in the 1830s and 1840s. In an 
important sense they were religious migrations, pastors frequently 
bringing their entire flocks across the ocean. These groups came 
to America not only to get better economic opportunities but also 
to have a freedom of worship denied them in the old world. Groups 
of these old Lutherans established the communities of Kirchhayn 
and Freistadt in the woods of Washington County. Northern Ger- 
many was the chief source from which these old Lutherans came. 
Some of them established homes in Milwaukee, but Milwaukee was 
predominantly settled by German Catholics. 

Missionaries among the far-flung Catholic settlements of the 
Northwest had gone out from Cincinnati beginning about 1829. 
Wisconsin became a part of the Detroit Diocese in 1834. One of 
the earliest of the missionary priests was Frederick Baraga, whose 
primary and most distinguished work was done among the Indians 
along the southern shore of Lake Superior, where a Michigan county 
is named in his honor. Funds to support this work were liberally 
supplied by organizations under the auspices of the church in Austria 
and in some of the German states, and emigration from those coun- 
tries was frequently the result of selection among Catholic families 
and under the direct leadership of German priests. One of the earliest 
of the German Catholic priests in the territory of Wisconsin was 
Martin Kundig, who arrived at Milwaukee in 1842. He is given 
credit for the creation of the Diocese of Milwaukee in 1843. The 
first bishop of the Diocese was John M. Henni, who came from 
Cincinnati to Milwaukee in 1844. Bishop Henni, a native of Switzer- 
land, was the first German in the United States to reach the office 
of Archbishop. When he arrived at Milwaukee Wisconsin had 
an estimated population of eight thousand Catholics. In addition 
to its position as the Diocesan capital, the year 1850 saw the found- 
ing at Milwaukee of the St. Francis Seminary and of the Notre 
Dame Convent, prolific sources for the training of priests and 
teachers. 

The German Protestants in Wisconsin in the first years of 
statehood were, as to religious affiliations, divided into several groups. 
As the official Protestant church of Germany, Lutheranism experi- 
enced many controversies and schisms. In general, the fundamental- 
ist Lutherans lived in northern Germany. In the southern princi- 
palities and states the influence of Calvinism had been strongly 
felt. The Calvinistic or Reformed church stood in the favor of the 
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rulers and: the court parties. Attempts from time to time had been 
made to unite the two main branches of the church, but they may 
be passed over until Frederick William III of Prussia in 1817 pro- 
claimed the union of the two churches. After 1830 the decrees 
were rigidly enforced, and from about that time stems the greatly 
augmented emigration from Lutheran Germany to America. Religi- 
ous motives therefore had a great deal to do with bringing the 
“old Lutherans” by the thousands to American shores. A large 
number of them, mostly Pomeranians, sailed in four or five ships 
in 1839. Some part of the cost of the expedition was borne by 
contributions from Lutheran congregations and by wealthy patrons, 
but apparently most of the immigrants arrived in this country with 
funds sufficient to buy land and sustain themselves in the first stages 
of pioneering. About three hundred of these immigrants came on 
to Milwaukee and constituted the first distinctive “German colony” 
in Wisconsin. The land rented or purchased by them lay along the 
Milwaukee River on the border of Milwaukee and Ozaukee counties. 
Some of them established the community of Freistadt. Another 
large immigration from Pomerania took place in 1848, under the 
leadership of a pastor, and while many of these newcomers remained 
in Milwaukee others were responsible for establishing Kirchhayn 
in Washington County and Lebanon in Dodge County. 

While the Reformed church was not subject to official persecution 
and interference, large numbers of its followers joined in the emi- 
gration to America during the 1840s. The Swiss at New Glarus 
were of the Reformed church. Settlements of people of the German 
Reformed faith were at New Berlin in Waukesha County in 1842 
and in Sheboygan County in 1847. An American development of 
German Lutheranism was the Evangelical Association, the founders 
of which at the beginning of the nineteenth century were Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. They had much in common with the Baptists and 
Methodists, winning converts through the evangelical efforts of itin- 
erant missionaries. Missionaries of this denomination appeared among 
the Germans in Milwaukee County as early as 1840, and they won 
converts among many of the German settlements during the following 
decade. 

‘Whether the stream of migration came from the Middle South 
into the lead regions, or from New England and New York into 
the southeastern counties, or from Germany and other foreign lands, 
the dominant motives of the peoples deposited in Wisconsin by these 
streams concerned the acquisition of homesteads, and the opportuni- 
ties for applying their various skills and vocations. Along with 
them they brought their social characteristics and their religion. 
Because some of them had not been free to worship as they pleased 
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the ties of a common faith and of a common language acted as a 
force to hold them together rather than distribute them indistinguish- 
ably among the old settlements and the majority of the population. 


The Coming of the ‘“Forty-eighters” 


A popular impression was widely current that the bulk of the 
early Germans in Wisconsin consisted of refugees from political 
reform movements culminating in the so-called revolution of 1848. 
The most conspicuous of these revolutionists was Carl Schurz, who 
settled at Watertown in 1854. “Liberals” of his type in con- 
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siderable numbers preceded him, one of the earliest being the German 
physician, Huebschmann, who was in Milwaukee as early as 1842. 
The collapse of the Liberal movement brought in greater numbers 
the group often referred to as “forty-eighters.” Included among 
them were Germans of noble families, products of the universities, 
gifted and trained in the arts and the professions, who had to accom- 
modate their talents to the limitations of a frontier culture. Many 
of them naturally became the exemplars or sponsors of music, the 
theater, science and literature in the new state. They strongly 
endorsed the Prussian system of public schools, promoted the gym- 
nastic training which was a chief feature of the Turner societies, 
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and in Wisconsin as in other parts of the old Northwest they enrolled 
themselves as champions of the principles of liberty incorporated 
into the first platforms of the Republican party. Having so many 
interests and points of contact with the world at large, this group 
of Germans among their fellow countrymen and among the average 
Americans as well were looked upon as radicals in temper and in 
thought. Some of them were accused of being ‘free-thinkers,” a 
current epithet that carried an opprobrious connotation, applied to 
persons who were not only careless as to theological doctrine but 
to standards of social morals as well. Wisconsin in its early history 
had several conspicuous free-thinkers, not all of them Germans. 
One was the noted Count August Haraszthy, a Hungarian nobleman 
who about 1841 laid out the village of Haraszthy, which later became 
Sauk City. Through his influence a number of projects—schools, 
churches, stores, mills—were established at Sauk City and Baraboo. 
Viniculture was introduced by him. For a long time after his 
departure for the gold fields of California, his influence was felt 
in the development of Sauk Prairie community life—later to be 
immortalized in August Derleth’s Sac Prairie Saga. 

The foreign-born population in 1850 totalled 106,695. The country 
of nativity and the number born therein are shown in the following 
table: 
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What Census Showed tn Seventies 


Wisconsin in 1870 had more than a million inhabitants. Two- 
thirds of them lived in the counties comprising the southern third 
of the state’s area. These counties could be described as fully settled. 
Changes in population in subsequent decades consisted largely in 
a shift from rural to urban. Cities were to grow increasingly, while 
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the rural areas remained relatively stable, or even lost. The popu- 
lation of a few counties, without urban centers, tended to become 
stationary during the decade from 1860 to 1870. Ozaukee, Wal- 
worth, Kenosha and Marquette counties actually declined slightly 
in population during the decade and some of the counties with an 
inconsiderable gain were Adams, Green Lake, Rock, Washington, 
Waukesha. 

Approximately 450,000, or about 45 percent, of the population 
were born in Wisconsin. Natives of this State by 1870 were enumer- 
ated in the population of every other state and territory. On the 
whole, slightly less than 100,000 natives of Wisconsin were living 
elsewhere, and nearly half of these were in the adjoining states of 
Iowa and Minnesota. At the same time, approximately 240,000 
natives of other states were living in Wisconsin. Natives of every 
other state and territory except Alaska and Arizona were residents 
of Wisconsin. Of the 240,000, about 105,000 were natives of New 
York, which still led all other states in contributing to the population 
of Wisconsin. In this respect, the only comparable states were 
Ohio, with about 23,000, Pennsylvania, with 21,000 and Vermont 
with 16,000. 

A little more than a third, 364,499, of Wisconsin’s inhabitants in 
1870 were born in foreign countries. Natives of the German states 
totaled 162,314. Of the foreign born approximately 100,000 came 
from other countries. . 

The natives of Germany in Wisconsin at that time comprised 
less than ten percent of the. total number of German born in the 
United States. On the other hand, of approximately 40,000 natives 
of Bohemia in the United States, 10,570 were residents of Wisconsin. 
Similarly natives of Switzerland in the United States totaled about 
75,000, and Wisconsin had only 6,069 of them. A larger number 
of Swiss-born were living in Ohio, Illinois, New York and in Mis- 
souri than in Wisconsin. The United States contained at that time 
about 114,000 natives of Norway, and of this total 40,046 lived in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota claiming the next largest number, about 
36,000. Natives of Sweden in Wisconsin numbered 2,799, a relatively 
small percent of the total number (97,000) in the United States. 

Emigration from some of the eastern and southeastern HKuropean 
countries which later supplied large elements to Wisconsin’s foreign 
born had scarcely begun in 1870. Natives of Italy totaled only 104; 
of Russia 102; of Hungary 237. Natives of Austria as that country 
was then constituted numbered 4,486; of Poland 1,290. 

Counties with the largest number of foreign born in 1870 were: 
Milwaukee, 42,223; Dane, 19,640; Dodge, 18,327; Manitowoc, 16,496. 
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The leading counties in number of German born were: Mil- 
waukee, 29,019; Dodge, 12,656; Manitowoc, 9,335; Sheboygan, 8,497; 
and Washington, 8,218. : 

The largest group of British-Americans or Canadians were in 
the following counties: Fond du Lac, 1,754; Brown, 1,687; Oconto, 
1,645; and Winnebago, 1,558. 

Natives of England and Wales had their largest concentration 
in the following counties: Iowa, 3,897; Grant, 2,531; Lafayette, 
2,281; Waukesha, 2,065; and Columbia, 2,046. 

Ireland’s natives were most numerous in these counties: Mil- 
waukee 4,604; Dane, 2,955; Rock, 2,870; Fond du Lac, 2,572; and 
Lafayette, 2,345. 

The Scotch were relatively a small group of foreign born, the 
largest number, 629, being in Columbia county, with 502 in Mil- 
waukee, 490 in Rock and 465 in Dane. 

Natives of Sweden and Norway were most numerously repre- 
sented in the following counties: Dane, 6,601; Vernon, 3,188; 
La Crosse, 2,646; and Trempealeau 2,633. 

The principal groupings of Swiss were in: Green, 1,247; Buffalo, 
941; Sauk, 601, and Milwaukee, 447. 

Denmark’s natives were distributed as follows: Racine, 1,294; 
Winnebago, 723; and Waupaca, 557. 

Of natives of Holland enumerated in 1870 Wisconsin’s total of 
5,990 was exceeded only by the number in Michigan and in New 
York state. The counties with the largest number of the Holland 
Dutch were: Sheboygan, 1,682; Brown, 947; Milwaukee, 864; 
Outagamie, 785; and Fond Du Lac, 627. 

The counties that had the largest groupings of Bohemian settlers 
were Manitowoc, 2,360; Kewaunee, 2,011; Milwaukee, 1,524; Racine, 
703; Grant, 547. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Scores of monographs and lesser articles have been written on the general 
theme of German influence in Wisconsin by both Germans and non-Germans. 

Kate A. Everest (Levi), a disciple of the famous historian Frederick J. 
Turner of the University of Wisconsin, prepared two excellent studies. One was 
entitled “Early Lutheran Immigration to Wisconsin,” published in Volume VIII, 
Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 1891. 
The other was “The German Element in Wisconsin,” published in Volume XII, 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, 1892. ; 

Joseph Schafer’s “History of Agriculture in Wisconsin” contains factual 
data on the distribution of Germans in the various counties compiled from 
records of the 1850 census. 

A lengthy monograph, “The German Element in Wisconsin,” by J. H. A. 
Lacher appeared in Quaife’s Wisconsin: Its History and Its People in 1924. 
Lacher’s survey begins with the pioneer settlements of Germans and continues 
through the World War period. To the general accuracy and fullness of its 
statements and conclusions few could take exception. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
SCANDINAVIAN, WELSH, IRISH ELEMENTS 


In 1850 the largest group of foreign-born in Dane County’s total 
population of 16,5938 consisted of Norwegians, numbering 2,800. 
In one other county, Rock, the most numerous foreign group was 
supplied by natives of Norway, to the number of 1,240, out of a 
total population of more than 20,000. Since the number of native- 
porn inhabitants in Dane County was more than 10,000, and in 
Rock more than 16,000, in neither county were the Norwegian settlers 
so conspicuous a percentage of the whole as the Germans were in 
Washington, Milwaukee and Manitowoc counties. One other county, 
Racine, contained an influential Norwegian settlement, but con- 
siderably outnumbered by the German born in that county. This 
census also found about 150 Norwegians in Crawford County. The 
immigration from Norway was to continue in increased volume in 
subsequent decades, but partly due to this relative lateness and the 
fact that the better lands in Wisconsin had been picked over, the 
great tide of Norwegian and of Scandinavian immigration in general 
projected itself upon the newer state of Minnesota. Wisconsin’s 
quota of Swedes and Danes has been relatively smaller than of 
Norwegians, but the Scandinavians have made contributions to the 
deveiopment of the state which have been fully comparable with those 
made by any other element in Wisconsin’s varied racial mixture. 

Americans of the old stock—old in the sense that it was often 
only about two generations removed from the original constituents 
drawn from every section of Western Hurope—were prone to be 
contemptuous of “foreigners” of every class. Since Americans of 
this type were the dominant part of the population of Wisconsin 
during the years before statehood, the frank expression of the atti- 
tude went uncensured in public speech and in the press more fre- 
quently than in later years. In January, 1846, the legislative assem- 
bly had before it the bill to submit the statehood question and to 
establish the qualifications for voters on that proposal. One member 
from the southwest section was positive that colored persons should 
not be admitted to the sutfrage. This aroused Marshall Strong, 
who particularly disliked the slurring epithet “niggers,” as used 
by the previous speaker. Colored men, in Strong’s opinion, were as 
deserving of the privileges of freemen as were many of the whites, 
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and, he added, ‘more so as a class in this territory than are the 
Norwegians.” This provoked John Catlin of Madison to a prompt 
defense of “his constituents, the Norwegians,” since those he was 
acquainted with ‘‘were not habitants of holes in the ground and 
reduced to a single pot as a cooking utensil.” The great material 
abundance in the West produced such rapid alterations in personal 
fortunes that it was not uncommon for some men to ridicule the 
poverty of newcomers when they themselves only a few years before 
had arrived with scarcely greater worldly possessions. 

One authority on the history of Norwegians in America states 
that in 1850 half of all these people in the United States lived in 
the state of Wisconsin. The first Wisconsin Norwegians were the 
Nattestad brothers, Ole and Ansten, who explored Rock Prairie in 
the county of the same name in 1838. Before this exploration led 
to actual settlement another party of emigrants from Norway, land- 
ing at Milwaukee, bought lands on Muskego Lake in the southeastern 
corner of Waukesha County. Though in the following year they 
moved a few miles south to Norway Prairie in Racine County, they 
continued to be known as the Muskego Colony. The Muskego settle- 
ment prospered and augmented its members, and though not the 
earliest settlement of this people in America it exercised a con- 
structive influence in stimulating and directing the Norwegian emi- 
gration which in the two following decades expanded over Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois and into Minnesota. Here in 1847 was begun 
the publication of the’ first Norwegian newspaper in the United 
States, and shortly afterward its editor was elected as the only 
Norwegian delegate in the convention which framed Wisconsin’s 
constitution. 

Meanwhile in 1839 the first party of emigrants under the Natte- 
stad leadership had crossed the ocean and had located in Clinton and 
Turtle townships of Rock County. Eighty years later it was asserted 
that descendants of this original group owned a third of the land 
of Rock County. In 1840 Norwegians began settling in the south- 
east corner of Dane County, along Koshkonong Creek, and rapidly 
extending their holdings into Jefferson County. What is said to 
have been one of the oldest Norwegian churches in America was 
built in Christiania township in 1844. From these settlements emerged 
the commercial center of Stoughton, which has remained a Nor- 
wegian city. In 1844 Norwegians began settling in the northern 
part of Dane County, where Norway Grove, DeForest and Morrison- 
ville became almost wholly Scandinavian villages, and settlements 
in the western part of the county near Blue Mounds tended to con- 
centrate around the present Mount Horeb, which has derived much 
of its importance from the Norwegians in that vicinity. Other early 
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settlements of Norwegians were made near Wiota in Lafayette 
County, also in Jefferson and Walworth counties. Swedes were the 
dominant Scandinavians who comprised the Pine Lake settlement in 
Waukesha County, where the distinguished minister, Gustaf Unonius, 
settled in 1841. 

Natives of Sweden and of Denmark were only a small fraction 
of the Scandinavian population in Wisconsin in 1850. Scandinavians 
came into the West to get land, and they displayed the same aptitude 
for intensive and careful methods of agriculture which distinguished 
so many of the early German settlers. The Norwegians were Luther- 
ans, and the Muskego Colony came to be known as “the cradle of 
the Norwegian Lutheran church in America.” The church built 
there in 1843-44 had the distinction of being the first Norwegian | 
church in America. 


Population Mixture at Statehood 


A table of the nativities of Wisconsin’s inhabitants in 1850 
illustrates the many ingredients that comprised the population at 
the outset of statehood. Natives of every existing state in the 
Union except California were included among the inhabitants. How- 
ever, a person born south of Mason and Dixon’s line was more likely 
to rub elbows with a Yankee from New England or New York than 
with any other person either native American or foreign born. 
People from one section of the country found objectionable or favor- 
able peculiarities in the people from another section, but apart from 
certain mannerisms and inflections that measured the extent of 
the American dialect, their intercourse was through a single language. 
Communication with the Scandinavians and with the Germans was 
more difficult, and required eventually a surrender to the dominant 
tongue. Among the foreign born were many thousands whose assimi- 
lation into the majority was not handicapped by any basic difference 
of speech. These were the people who came from the British Isles 
or the British Canadian possessions. In the latter group, however, 
were a number, not differentiated in the census returns, of French 
Canadians. In general the British comprised the English, the Scots, 
the Welsh, and the Irish. . 

Wisconsin’s native population in 1850, that is, persons born in 
the United States, totaled 197,912. The following table gives each 
state and the number of natives attributed to it: 
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In southwestern England lies Cornwall, and Cornishmen had 
attributes that made them in some respects quite as distinct a people 
as the Welsh. The normal occupational status of Cornishmen is min- 
ing. When the copper deposits around Lake Superior were developed 
Cornish miners were a distinctive group who filled the skilled or 
semi-skilled jobs. Still earlier they had appeared in the lead mining 
district. An entire section of Mineral Point consisted of the pictur- 
esque stone houses with thatched roofs occupied by the Cornish 
miners. 

Cornishmen, though natives of England, were of Celtic race, and 
therefore more closely akin to the Welsh, the Irish, and the Scots, 
than to the Anglo-Saxons. Persons born in the British Isles, includ- 
ing Ireland, were the largest groups of foreign born in a number 
of counties in 1850, as illustrated by the following figures: Wal- 
worth, English 687, Irish 686; Lafayette, English 2,010, Irish 1,840; 
Iowa, English, 2,659, Welsh, 568; Grant, English 2,000; Marquette, 
English 484, Irish 379; Winnebago, Irish 539, English 512; Columbia, 
Irish 714, Welsh 673; and Waukesha, Irish 1,866, English 1,741. 
In the lead district the Cornishmen probably accounted for a ma- 
jority of those born in England. Another fact to be noted is that 
at the census of 1850 a large number of Cornishmen, normally resi- 
dent in the southwestern counties, were absent in the gold fields of 
California, but it is estimated that the greater part of these forty- 
niners eventually returned to Wisconsin. A large number of per- 
sons who had come from other parts of England were living in Wis- 
consin in 1850, though they were widely distributed and only here 
and there constituted a small group known as “an English settle- 
ment.” 

Similarly natives of Scotland contributed to the social composition 
of Wisconsin. From the beginning of the British regime in 1763 
a great many of the representatives of the fur companies and lead- 
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ers of the fur brigades in Wisconsin were Scots. In 1850 the Scots 
were a minority group among the British in practically every county. 
At that time Waukesha was considered the banner British county, 
with a combined Irish and English population of 3,600, while the 
number of Scotch was only 453. The only other counties in which 
natives of Scotland exceeded 300 were Rock, with 343, Columbia 
with 339, and Milwaukee with 314. 

Customs and manners peculiar to the Scotch persisted longer 
in Columbia County than in any other section of the state. Dekorra 
and Poynette were originally Scotch settlements. 


Welsh Colonize in Southern Wisconsin 


The Welsh, of whom there were a total of 4,319 in 1850, tended 
to settle in groups. However, only two counties had more than 
500 natives of Wales—Columbia 673, and Iowa 568. Many of the 
lead miners were Welsh. A Welsh church was organized at Racine 
in 1848 and another at Genesee in Waukesha County in 1845. 
Services in these churches were in the Welsh language. Welsh com- 
munities, though small, receive considerable attention in local histor- 
ies of Racine, Waukesha, Jefferson and other counties. The largest 
concentration of these people occurred in the eastern half of Columbia 
County, where Cambria became the center of their religious and 
cultural activities. Music is as much a native art among the Welsh 
as among the Germans. The Welsh expressed their spiritual and 
emotional life in song. Their musical festival, the Eisteddfod, is 
an artistic and a national celebration. The first of these Eisteddfods 
in Wisconsin was held at Cambria. The close relation of music to 
their religious life was expressed in a historical account of the Welsh 
in Wisconsin in the words: “Many of the old Welsh ministers can’t 
preach without making their sermons one powerful song.” 

The Welsh in Iowa County had their church as early as 1849. 
The national characteristics of the Welsh enriched the life of Wis- 
consin. Many of the early singing schools in the state were con- 
ducted by Welshmen. They chose their political party during the 
controversies over slavery. The Welsh pioneers were farmers, and 
their descendants largely chose the same vocation. 


Irish Settle In Every County 


The Irish were ubiquitous. They have been in Wisconsin since 
fur-trading days. Their earliest settlements were in the southwestern 
lead-mining districts. Natives of Ireland were in every county of 
the state in 1850, though only in Waukesha and in Winnebago did 
they constitute the largest group of the foreign born. By 1850 the 
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Irish, like the English and the Scotch, had so long been incorporated 
into the basic elements of the American race that the effort to dis- 
criminate between a native Irishman and a native Irish-American 
was largely academic. The native Irish in Wisconsin in 1850 were 
far from being the largest single group of foreign-born. Neverthe- 
less in the first constitutional convention of 1846, while three dele- 
gates were natives of England and three of Germany, seven natives 
of Ireland sat in the deliberations. In the second convention there 
were five natives of Ireland, and only one German and one Norwegian. 


St. GABRIEL’S CHURCH, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 


The Irish who were in Wisconsin in 1850 were the result not of 
any particular wave of emigration but had been settling here from 
the earliest days of the territory. One of the well known centers 
in the lead district is Shullsburg, and though the name is German 
the dominant part of the early population there consisted of Irish 
families. Of the 21,000 natives of Ireland in Wisconsin in 1850, 
the largest group, nearly a fourth, 4,500, were in Milwaukee County. 
The German born outnumbered the Irish there more than two to 
one. One characteristic of the German immigrant was lack of politi- 
cal adroitness, a quality almost inborn in the Irish. Consequently 
while the Irish were in the minority compared to the Germans, they 
were frequently masters of the political situation in communities 
which were preponderantly German. No one racial group had a 
monopoly on Wisconsin’s distinguished men and women. However, 
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among the various groups at the outset of statehood, no representa- 
tive of a foreign land possessed a greater share of intellectual bril- 
liance than Edward G. Ryan, who was a native of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
PROBLEMS OF EARLY STATEHOOD 


The first election under the new Constitution was held May 8, 
1848. This was just three weeks before Wisconsin was formally 
admitted to the Union. The election was the first opportunity to 
test the political alignment of the new state. Twenty-eight counties 
participated in the election. The three candidates for governor 
were: Nelson Dewey, who had received the nomination of the 
Democratic party; John H. Tweedy, Whig; and Charles Durkee, 
the nominee of the Free Soilers. The vote was: Dewey, 19,538; 
Tweedy, 14,449; and Durkee, 1,134. Only four counties gave majori- 
ties to Tweedy—Columbia, Marquette, Grant and Rock. 

The legislature began its first session June 5 and three days later 
the message of the governor was read. Dewey was a resident of 
Grant County, where his chief opponent Tweedy was given more 
votes than he himself received. Dewey had none of the qualities 
of the frontier politician. He was not a public speaker, and his 
message is devoid of rhetoric and is the expression of an earnest 
man endeavoring to put before the legislature an outline of what he 
conceived to be the problems confronting the new state. 

The voters of Wisconsin in 1848 were in a state of indecision over 
national issues. The end of the war with Mexico had brought up 
the question of prohibiting slavery in the conquered territories. 
That was one of the main issues in the presidential campaign of 
that year. The Democratic candidate for President was Lewis Cass, 
who had made a distinguished record as governor of Michigan Terri- 
tory when that territory included Wisconsin, though very few men 
in Wisconsin had any personal memory of his expeditions up and 
down the Mississippi and over the Wisconsin-Fox waterway. The 
Whig candidate was the Mexican War hero, General Zachary Taylor, 
who had been the commanding officer at old Fort Crawford and had 
been in charge of the regular troops in the Black Hawk Indian War. 
The Free Soil party also put up a ticket that year, headed by former 
President Martin Van Buren, who so far as known had never put 
foot on Wisconsin soil. In the first national election in which Wis- 
consin had its part the vote was distributed as follows: Cass, 15,001; 
Taylor, 13,747; and Van Buren, 10,418. 
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Wisconsin in the first apportionment had three congressmen and 
each of the three parties won a representative. The First district 
elected Charles Durkee, a Free Soiler. The Second district elected 
the Whig, Orsamus Cole. The successful candidate in the Third 
district was the former territorial governor, James Duane Doty, who 
ran as a Democrat, but as some of the political observers of the 
time said, “on the Doty ticket.” One of the first duties of the 
legislature on assembling was to elect two United States senators. 
No political honor was more justly bestowed than in the choice of 
former Governor Henry Dodge for one of these seats. In the draw- 
ing of the lots he received the long term. The short term went to 
Isaac P. Walker. The legislature in sending these two men to the 
United States Senate gave them specific instructions to vote for the 
Wilmot Proviso, then pending before Congress, the purpose of 
which was to restrict the extension of slavery into the territories 
acquired from Mexico. Senator Walker failed to follow these instruc- 
tions, and was given a sharp reprimand in a resolution from the 
Wisconsin legislature. It practically marked the end of his political 
career, since he failed of reelection. 

The transition from a territorial to a state government involved 
no upsetting or revolutionary process. A customary appendage of 
a state Constitution declares in substance that the old order continues 
up to the hour when it is replaced by the new. ‘Territorial officials 
in Wisconsin were not relieved of their duties until they were super- 
seded by the authority of the State. Officers of counties and other 
subdivisions were to remain until their successors were elected as 
the state legislature should direct. The territorial treasurer turned 
over his books and the funds in his charge to the new state treasurer. 
The courts continued to function until replaced by a new judicial 
set-up, and it was directed that criminal prosecutions and penal 
actions were to be prosecuted to judgment and execution in the 
name of the State. All territorial laws so far as they were not in 
conflict with the Constitution remained in force until altered or 
repealed. 

One section of the schedule, sometimes overlooked by the layman, 
preserves the common law for Wisconsin. It was directed that such 
parts of the common law as were in force in the Territory, so far 
as not inconsistent with the Constitution, should continue part of the 
law of the State until altered or suspended by the legislature. Not 
all of the complicated relationships involving persons and property 
are covered by specific ‘‘statute law,” that is, laws passed by legis- 
lative authority. Where no remedy existed under a statute, resort 
was had to the common law which was the result of a process of 
development in old England running back for many centuries. 
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Accordingly the circuit courts of Wisconsin still recognize the validity 
of the common law. 

The State of Wisconsin therefore had a minimum amount of 
adjustments to make and comparatively little new machinery to 
break in. No irremediable mistakes had been made in the past, and 
the governor’s message sounded a high note of optimism. Wisconsin 
had a remarkable array of agricultural, mining, lumbering, com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages and opportunities. The people 
of the State had free exercise of the essential liberties, and Wisconsin 
had already become ‘‘the favored asylum and retreat of the oppressed 
of other nations.” : 


Levy First State Tax in 1848 


One of the first concerns of this legislative session was to provide 
money for the running expenses of the state government. In 1846, 
it may be recalled, the legislature in considering the relative advan- 
tages of statehood anticipated that the generous grants of public land 
from the federal government would give an income more than suf- 
ficient for the upkeep of the state government. Then the framers 
of the Constitution decided that the great bulk of these federal 
grants were to be disposed of and the proceeds put into a permanent 
school fund. In another article of the Constitution the legislature 
was directed to provide an annual tax “sufficient to defray the esti- 
mated expenses of the state for each year.’’ The state treasurer, 
reporting on June 5, 1848, stated the balance in the treasury as a 
little more than four thousand dollars, after having paid territorial 
indebtedness to the amount of more than $21,000. The report also 
revealed that most of the counties were in arrears in paying over 
to the state treasury revenues due from the counties, the aggregate 
delinquency amounting to more than $10,000. The governor called 
attention to wide variations in taxation methods among the counties, 
those having the commissioner form of government levying taxes in 
July, while those under the town system levied in September. In 
some counties “real estate without improvements, merchandise and 
stock in incorporated companies only” were liable to taxation; “in 
others both personal and real estate with improvements are taxed.” 
The act of August 1, 1848, directed the levying and collecting in 
each county of a tax of four and a half mills on the dollar valuation, 
the proceeds of the tax to be paid into the state treasury “in gold, 
silver or auditors warrants.” This was amended in March, 1849, 
so as to limit the payments to gold and silver only. This law seems 
an echo of the paper bank note issue which had so deeply stirred 
the constitutional conventions. In January, 1851, after the state 
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government had been in operation for about two and a half years, the 
total receipts into the general fund, representing almost entirely 
collections from taxes, amounted in round numbers to $160,000. The 
total expenditures for the same period were around $153,000, so that 
at that date there remained an unexpended balance in the treasury 
of about $7,000. In the meanwhile the original tax rate of 41% 
mills had been reduced to 4 mills. There was still complaint that in 
some counties personal property escaped assessment. As long as 
each township was in effect a law unto itself in the matter of assess- 
ment, the tax burden remained inequitably distributed. 

The subject of homestead exemption had aroused so much con- 
troversy in the constitutional conventions that the first legislature 
considered one of its primary duties to be the enactment of a law 
which put into effect the requirements recited in the Constitution. 
Many of the arguments pro and con were repeated while this law 
was pending, and in its final form it was virtually a reenactment 
of the constitutional provision. It provided for the exemption of 
forty acres of farm land and the dwelling thereon, or not to exceed a 
quarter of an acre in a city or village with its dwelling, this property 
not to be subject to forced sale on execution for debts or liabilities 
contracted after January 1, 1849. The law did not set any specific 
minimum valuation, such as a thousand dollars, which had been 
proposed in the first Constitution. 


New England Town System Followed 


The tax question for state revenues, as the governor indicated, 
had its root in the system of county government. The first state 
legislature enacted a great many laws, many of them coming under 
the head of special legislation—acts conferring privileges to construct 
dams, operate ferries, establish or vacate roads, and one of them 
even legalizing a change of a person’s name. Of the three or four 
laws passed at this session which were of major importance and were 
constructive legislation, one was that providing for county and 
township government. An act of 1841 had permitted the taking of 
a referendum in the different counties and where a majority so 
approved, the adoption of the township system, in preference to 
the county commissioner system. The latter system originated in 
the south Atlantic states, was carried into the Ohio Valley, and 
was introduced into some of the southern Wisconsin counties because 
a majority of the citizens were accustomed to concentrating the fiscal 
administration of a county in a small board of commissioners. The 
township system originated, of course, in New England, and in its 
westward migration was modified somewhat in New York and Penn- 
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sylvania, so that some of the best features of both systems were 
combined. The Wisconsin Constitution directs that “the legislature 
shall establish but one system of town and county government, 
which shall be as nearly uniform as practicable.” That mandate was 
carried out in the act of August 21, 1848, but was described as an 
act amending the territorial act of 1841. The amended act was 
to take effect April 1, 1849, at which time the basic principles of 
the county and town system of government in Wisconsin went into 
operation. 

The act of 1848 made mandatory the township form, the powers 
of each county “as a body politic” henceforth to be exercised by a 
board of supervisors. The basic unit of the entire scheme of local 
government therefore was the ‘“‘town.” (In Wisconsin, town is the 
usual word for township, and properly is not synonymous with vil- 
lage or city. A town is the civil township, and not necessarily the 
same in area as the survey or government township.) At an annual 
election in April the electors of the town were to choose three super- 
visors, one of them to be known as chairman; also a clerk, an asses- 
sor, a treasurer, a superintendent of common schools, and constables 
and highway overseers. The township board handled the fiscal admin- 
istration of the town, provided for the poor, laid out and maintained 
the highways, established school districts, ete. A vital function for 
the town and for the entire State was performed by the assessor, 
whose duty it was to make out assessment lists of taxable property, 
both real and personal, to be appraised “at the true cash value.” 
The town treasurer was collector and receiver of taxes, and the 
share of taxes for county and state purposes was to be paid to 
the county treasurer by January 25 of the following year. The 
town superintendent of schools was required to visit and examine 
schools, to examine teachers and certify their qualification, and 
generally to act under the direction of the state superintendent. 

The county government was essentially a larger duplication of 
the town board. The board of county Supervisors consisted of the 
chairmen of the various town boards in the county. The county 
board was required to hold an annual session each October. In 
general its authority was limited to county affairs, leaving each 
town board to act in its more limited sphere. The county board 
looked after the building and repair of county buildings, had cer- 
tain oversight of roads, particularly inter-county roads, and had 
power of adjustment of boundaries and other relationships between 
the towns. 

This became and remains the broad outline of the local govern- 
ment system in Wisconsin. The emphasis, it is to be noted, was upon 
extreme localization of authority, theoretically an ideal democracy, 
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with the citizens of each town assessing and collecting taxes for the 
needs of the town and for the county and State, keeping up their 
roads and schools and providing for poor relief where and when 
needed. Through its supervisor-chairman the town had a voice 
in the government of the county, and since each county had at least 
one representative in the legislature the scheme of representative 
government was complete. The system as it has been carried over 
into the present century has made county government cumbersome 
and costly. Dane County, for example, has a multiple county board 
(82 members), divided up into groups or committees, and the meet- 
ings of these groups and the special sessions of the whole board call 
for a heavy drain on the county treasury. Before the State was ten 
years old, the unwieldy character of the county boards was discussed 
in the halls of the legislature. 


What the First State Census Showed 


When the census enumerators in 1850 went along the main roads 
and the by-roads calling on the heads of families in country and in 
village and city, they asked among other questions how many adults 
in each group were unable to read or write. When the figures were 
assembled the total number of illiterates in the State was 6,453. Out 
of a total of about 500 “free colored”? 92 were unable to read or 
write, rather a high percentage of literacy. Of the white population 
2.930 males and 3,431 females were illiterate. Of these 1,551 were 
natives, and 4,902 were foreign born. Counties with the largest 
number of illiterates were Lafayette, 1,165; Milwaukee, 1,162; Dodge, 
684; and Grant, 578. Statistics of illiteracy for a few of the counties 
are: 


Native Foreign Born 
USAT te tok eee eee ae ee i oe oo BB 253 
Dia VOU Ce en ee as et 226 944 
Dodge __- a WRN, lh 100 585 
Milwaukee Metts torte atime ee OSS 1,094 
1 Eyed gag USACE ae Une MIR) era nla i | 246 
Brown ee eS ie el ee 84 152 


These statistics were not available in 1848 when Governor Dewey 
presented his first message to the legislature. The purpose of his 
remarks on the subject of education was not to eradicate illiteracy 
among the adults, but to provide school advantages for the young, 
particularly those between the years four and twenty. Furthermore, 
he was calling attention to the mandate of the Constitution. The 
article on education is a magnificent declaration of purpose to provide 
a complete educational system for the youth of the State. The 
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Constitution laid upon the legislature the duty of establishing by 
law district schools, free and without charge for tuition to all 
children between the ages of four and twenty years. Legislatures 
in many instances, in obedience to such a mandate, have passed 
laws which, however, have proved to be little more than a pious 
exhortation because the means to carry out the legislative provisions 
have not been available. The real power, the substance, in the 
education article, lies in the section which set up “the school fund.” 
This fund was to consist of the proceeds of all lands granted to the 
State for educational purposes except those specifically granted for 
the support of a university. The primary reference here was to 
the school section in each township, reserved in obedience to the 
provision in the ordinance of 1785. In addition, Congress in 1841 
had made a general grant to a number of states of half a million 
acres of land and while Congress had not earmarked this grant 
solely for educational purposes, the makers of Wisconsin’s Constitu- 
tion had set it aside for the support of the common schools. For 
the same purpose was to be allocated the so called ‘‘five per cent 
fund,” deriving from a grant which the federal government had 
been making to the states for a number of years, consisting of five 
per cent of the net proceeds of the public land sales within each 
state, the expressed purpose of this fund being for the improvement 
of highways of communication and transportation. The school fund 
was also to receive the clear proceeds of property forfeited or 
escheated to the State, and the clear proceeds of fines collected in 
the several counties for breach of the penal laws. The implication 
in the Constitution is that this school fund was inviolable, and that 
only the interest or income from it was to be used for the support 
and maintenance of common schools and when that fundamental 
need was satisfied the residue might be appropriated for academies 
and normal schools. 

The Constitution also imposed some restrictions upon how the 
income from the school fund was to be distributed. Distribution 
was to be made among the towns and cities proportionate to the 
“school population” of each such subdivision, but no distribution 
whatever was to be made to any school district which did not main- 
tain a school for at least three months each year, and income from 
the school fund was also to be withheld from any city or town which 
did not levy and collect an annual tax for the support of schools 
amounting to at least half of its share of income from the school 
fund. These provisions in Wisconsin are similar to those found 
in other states of the old Northwest of about the same time, and 
are markedly similar to those in Michigan, whose model plans for 
a common school system, adopted some ten years earlier, was copied 
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by many states. An opinion widely held is that the common school 
in the West sprang from the aspirations of the people for education 
and enlightenment. It is more nearly the precise truth to say that 
in most of the districts in the North as well as in the South the 
first incentive to the establishment and maintenance of the common 
school was derived from the federal land grants for education. 
The opportunity to share in a public fund was not often declined. 

Both the assembly and the senate of the first legislature appointed 
a committee to study the subject of common schools and school 
lands. The senate committee, whose chairman was Philo White, was 
assured of the “adequacy” of the common school fund to give a 
common school education to all the youths within the borders of 
Wisconsin. With nearly two million acres in the various grants, 
of which about 272,000 acres lay in the surveyed portion of the 
State, estimating these at an average value of three dollars per 
acre, a total of over $800,000 would accrue to the school fund. At 
the annual interest of seven per cent that would give 557,000, to 
which half as-much more would be added by taxation, thus constitut- 
ing an available annual income of $85,000. The committee assumed 
there were 46,000 children between the ages of four and twenty. 
Instruction for seven months each year was estimated to cost 
$80,500, so there would be an unexpended balance of over $3,000. 

Incidentally it is to be noted that free public schools were gen- 
erally in existence nowhere in any of the states until the decade 
of the 1840s. The accepted date for such a school system in Ohio 
is the year 1845. Michigan had such a system in effect somewhat 
earlier, but in Massachusetts (popular tradition notwithstanding) 
the pioneer efforts of Horace Mann toward a free system of education 
had barely been realized by that decade. Horace Mann himself and 
many other educators had been abroad to report on the various 
systems of education in Europe, and the system which was strongly 
in favor was the so called “Prussian public school system.” 

The senate committee’s report contains an interesting reference 
to that system: “In Prussia, especially, a warlike but enlightened 
monarch of the last century, having amply provided for the instruc- 
tion of the whole body of the youth of his kingdom, decreed that 
every one of suitable age, of whatever condition in society, should 
attend the schools to receive that instruction, on pain of being removed 
from the parental roof—and the child sent to the school house, and 
the derelict parent to prison!” While praising the objectives and 
the results of such a despotic system, the committee felt it incon- 
sistent with a democracy, “where every man is his own monarch,” 
and where “moral suasion” would “effect vastly more than coercive 
means in establishing a system of primary instruction in Wisconsin.” 
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The School Law of 1848 


The bill which became the school law of August 24, 1848, 
originated in the assembly and in the committee on schools. The 
committee’s report acknowledges that it relied largely on the study 
of the “primary school law” of Michigan. Michigan in turn had 
drawn heavily upon the example of New York. The assembly com- 
mittee used somewhat different figures from those of the senate com- 
mittee. It counted on a total of about $1,500,000 to accrue from land 
and-other revenues for the principal of the school fund. At seven 
per cent this would give an annual income of about $102,000. Adding 
half as much derived from taxation, would constitute a total income 
of $153,000. The committee estimated there were 44,000 children 
of school age, and was somewhat more liberal than the senate in 
placing the annual per pupil cost at three dollars. Thus the total 
cost of educating the children of the State would be approximately 
$132,000. 

The school law of 1848, like the county government act, exemplifies 
democracy in its simplest form, though it assumes something more 
than an expression of the popular will. This something more is 
the attractive power of the income from the school fund. In Wis- 
consin government, the school district is the smallest subdivisional 
unit. The boundaries of the district itself were laid out by the 
town board, but the organization of the district took place at a 
meeting of its legal voters. The legal voters were defined as the 
male inhabitants twenty-one years or upwards “liable to pay a 
school district tax.” By majority vote a site for a schoolhouse was 
to be designated, and inability to agree on a site threw the decision 
upon the town supervisors. The district voters had power to secure 
a site by purchase or lease and either build, hire or purchase a 
schoolhouse, and impose a tax to pay for the same, but not to exceed 
$300 in any one year, unless the number of the school population 
in the district exceeded thirty, and a building to cost more than $400 
was not to be voted unless the school population exceeded fifty. 
Taxes could also be imposed for repairs, and in districts containing 
more than fifty scholars a sum up to $20 a year might be voted “for 
the purchase of globes, outline maps, or any apparatus for illustrat- 
ing the principles of agriculture, chemistry or the mechanic arts.” 
The district might fix the length of the school term, but in no case 
was the term to be less than three months. 

The voters of each district chose a moderator, director and treas- 
urer, constituting the district board, to carry out the decisions of the 
voters as to the purchase of schoolhouse and other matters. The board 
also had power to exempt persons from payment of school tax and 
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to admit children of such persons to attend school free of charge 
and to buy textbooks for them. One provision of the school law 
was that no tax for school purposes could be laid on land which was 
more than two miles from the school site. 

The district itself had some initiative in raising money for school 
purposes, but the chief responsibility was on the town board, which 
was required to assess against the property of the entire town to 
secure revenue not less than half of the amount received from the 
school fund. The proceeds of this tax were to be apportioned to the 
districts according to the number of children in each. The town 
supervisors were also required to assess a two and a half mill tax, 
the proceeds to be apportioned among the districts. Legal voters 
of ‘a school district might lay an additional tax to pay teachers and 
contingent expenses. The money that was distributed from the 
school fund was not to be used for school building or maintenance, 
but entirely for teachers’ salaries, and to be paid only to teachers 
properly certified. One feature of the law provided that when the 
total income from the state school fund reached $60,000, it became 
the duty of the town superintendent of schools to use ten per cent 
of the town’s apportionment “to buy books for a common school 
library.” The interest on the school fund was to be distributed in 
May of each year. This payment was made to the county treasurers, 
and from them was distributed to the towns in each county. 

The Constitution prohibited sectarian instruction in any public 
school, but one section of the school law allowed the teaching of a 
foreign language. When a majority of the inhabitants of a school 
district at any regular meeting expressed ‘‘a preference to have other 
languages taught in connection with the English language,” it was 
the privilege of the district board to employ a qualified teacher for 
that purpose “and such districts shall have their regular share of 
the public monies.” 


Michael Frank, Father of Public School 


This was the legal framework which made possible the develop- 
ment of a uniform system of common schools in Wisconsin. The 
individual who by general consent is acknowledged to have been the 
“author of the free school system” of Wisconsin was Col. Michael 
Frank. In his newspaper the Telegraph at Southport he had begun 
writing articles on public. schools and had been instrumental in 
getting the subject discussed in public meetings. In 1843 he intro- 
duced a bill for public schools in the legislature, but the proposal 
excited no favorable response. Then in 1845 he secured the passage 
of a law authorizing the establishment of free schools in Southport 
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village. To become effective the bill had to be approved by a vote 
of the local citizens. The first meeting for the purpose of ratification 
broke up in confusion. Speeches were heard that reiterated the 
long standing arguments against education being a responsibility 
of the community or the State. It was unjust to tax the property 
of a citizen who had no children in order to educate the offspring 
of a man who had little property to tax. This was one example of 
objections made at that time and for many years previously to tax- 
supported schools. However, at a second meeting the citizens of 
Southport approved the law. A school was opened in rented rooms, 
and in a comparatively brief while prejudices against the Southport 
public school ceased to be openly avowed. This Southport school 
after 1848 was merged as a unit of the state public school system. 


Growth of Public School System 


As might be expected, the new school system went into operation 
rather unevenly. Where schools were well established under the old 
territorial law, they were continued with a more assured operating 
income. Owing to the fact that the old districts were not reorganized 
under the law until October, 1849, and since the provision of the 
law pertaining to the establishment of new districts did not take’ 
effect until May 1, the first report of the state superintendent of 
public instruction, Eleazar Root, at the end of the year was partial 
or completely blank for numerous towns. The data reported up to 
September 1, 1849, gave a total figure for children attending school 
during the part year as about 32,000, less than half of the estimated 
school population. The average term of school during the period 
covered by the report was a little less than four months. One dis- 
trict, Verona in Dane County, had school for twelve months, while 
a district in Green County reported a school session of less than 
one-third of a month. 

The second annual report of the state superintendent, dated 
January 6, 1851, affords a better view of Wisconsin’s public school 
system. The report covers twenty-seven, or all but two of the 
counties, and 815 towns reported. The total number of school dis- 
tricts in the state at that time was estimated at 2,160. The total 
number of children attending school during the previous year was 
61,597, or 67 per cent of the total school population. Walworth had 
the highest percentage (91) of school attendance. The superintend- 
ent’s report makes no reference to parochial schools, maintained by 
the Catholic and Lutheran denominations. Since the enrollment in 
public schools in Milwaukee County represented only 25 per cent of 
the school population, and since the percentage of attendance in Brown 
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(Green Bay) and in Crawford (Prairie du Chien) was almost equally 
low, an inference would be that a large number of the families pre- 
ferred the church to the secular schools. The report enumerated 87 
unincorporated and private schools and academies, with a total attend- 
ance of 3,408, and with two incorporated academies, attended by 
150 scholars. Educational facilities were thus provided for 3,558 
children outside the public schools. 

The statistics of the state superintendent’s report for 1850 repre- 
sent not merely the crude beginnings of public education in the 
frontier State of Wisconsin, but are a fair index of the inchoate 
status of public school education throughout the nation. As _ pre- 
viously noted, free public schools were the exception rather than 
the rule in any state of the Union prior to 1845. Families moving 
from Illinois or Indiana to southern Wisconsin in 1850 did not in 
every case find the school advantages inferior to those in the districts 
from which they came. During 1850 Wisconsin had a total, so far 
as reported to the state superintendent, of 1,223 schoolhouses. Of 
these 38 were brick, 51 stone, 540 frame, and 568 built of logs. 
Almost every other schoolhouse in the State was a log structure. 
Only Kenosha and Milwaukee had school buildings with an estimated 
valuation of $5,000. From another section of the State the valua- 
tion of a school building was reported, perhaps facetiously, as “five 
cents.” A blackboard was equipment of first importance in a school- 
house, and 595, or nearly one-half of the schoolhouses, were without 
them, while 969 schools had no maps. The average length of the 
time schools kept open during the year was 4.06 months, or about a 
month longer than was necessary to qualify for apportionment of 
the income from the school fund. One item of the report mentioned 
the textbooks most generally used. They were Brown’s grammar, 
Adams’ arithmetic, Sander’s readers, Webster’s speller (this being 
the famous “Blueback” speller referred to so often in pioneer remin- 
iscences), and Morse’s geography. Altogether twelve different gram- 
mars, thirteen arithmetics, ten readers, seven spellers, and six geog- 
raphies were used in the different schools over the State. The 
salaries paid to men teachers was nearly twice that for women, the 
average monthly figures for the State being $17.14 for males and 
$9.02 for females. No doubt it was a tribute to the influence of 
Michael Frank and his associates that Kenosha paid the highest 
wage, $60 for men, and $20 for women. 

The average teaching cost for maintaining a minimum three 
months school was between $40 and $50. The income from the 
school fund and the local tax on each school district to supplement 
that fund, was, it will be recalled, the only object to which the school 
fund income could be applied. On January 1, 1851, the income from 
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the school fund ready for distribution amounted to $47,416, and this 
total was to be distributed for the benefit of 92,105 children. This 
gave a per capita distribution of $0.518. 


NOTE I 


Nelson Dewey, first state governor, serving two terms, from 
June 7, 1848, to January 5, 1852, was a resident of Lancaster. A 
brief characterization of him was: “He was simply plain, honest, 
straightforward, reliable Nelson Dewey, and his sincerity and sound 
common sense won for him a host of friends.” He married a 
daughter of Judge Charles Dunn. After leaving office he was made 
agent for two millionaire land owners and for some years handled 
their interests in northern and western Wisconsin. The arrange- 
ment apparently was a flexible one, without any strict accounting 
being demanded or made. When the eventual day of reckoning 
came he was at loss to account for the funds which had passed 
through his hands, and which he had used freely and evenly luxuri- 
ously for his family. He faced poverty and loss of reputation, and 
faced them alone, since his wife refused to live with him longer. 
“He died in poverty and obscurity July 21, 1889.” Similar cases 
could be found probably in nearly every state of the Union. The 
reverses that overtook him occurred after he left office, and his old 
political friends and personal admirers refused to admit that he 
had been an embezzler. In later years a monument has been erected 
to his memory in the court-house yard at Lancaster. Not far away 
is the Nelson Dewey State Park, also named for the first governor. 


NOTE II 


Michael Frank was born at Virgil, New York, in 1804. His 
father, an educated German who had come from Brunswick, was a 
soldier in the American Revolution and had received a soldier’s grant 
in western New York. In what was then a comparatively back- 
woods locality Michael Frank grew up, reading every book and news- 
paper that came within reach. He early showed a passion for dis- 
cussion with politicians. Active in church and Sunday school, he 
was a pioneer in temperance reform in his native community. He 
is said to have resigned the captaincy of a local militia company 
rather than break his pledge of total abstinence. He became inter- 
ested in the anti-slavery movement. At that time the chief organ 
of expression of abolition views was Garrison’s E’mancipator, the 
circulation of which was forbidden in the mails as incendiary in 
character. Michael Frank was permitted to receive a copy on his 
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promise to the local postmaster that he would keep the contents to 
himself. Once he assisted a fugitive slave to reach a safe haven, 
though local citizens reprimanded him for this breach of the laws. 

In October, 1839, he settled at Southport (Kenosha) and imme- 
diately attracted the attention of his fellow citizens. He organized 
a lyceum, and in February, 1840, attended the first temperance con- 
vention in the territory and was appointed to draft a temperance 
address to the people. In June, 1840, he became joint editor with 
C. L. Sholes of the Southport Telegraph. He was president of the 
village when it was incorporated in 1840 and was the first mayor 
of the city of Kenosha in 1850. Governor Dodge commissioned him 
a colonel of the territorial militia, and this accounts for the title by 
which he was generally known. He was a member of the territorial 
council in 1848, 1844, 1845 and 1846. The first state legislature on 
July 15, 1848, in joint convention of both houses elected a commis- 
sion to revise and codify the laws. Frank, though not a lawyer, was 
elected one of the three. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
FOUNDING OF UNIVERSITY AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


The University of Wisconsin in 1945 was in the ninety-sixth 
year of its consecutive service as an institution of learning. Plans 
for the establishment of a university during the territorial period 
had never materialized. A grant of land for that purpose had been 
authorized, but none of the lands were selected. An act of the terri- 
torial legislature of January 19, 1838, contemplated such an institu- 
tion. This act was repealed by the act of July 26, 1848, during the 
first session of the state legislature. This act was in conformity 
to a section of the state Constitution, one section of which directed 
the legislature to establish “‘a state university at or near the seat of 
state government,” applying to its support the proceeds of all the 
land grants previously or thereafter to be made from the Federal 
government. The legislative act of 1848 directed that “an institu- 
tion of learning under the name and style of the University of 
Wisconsin” be established at or near the village of Madison. Govern- 
ment of the institution was vested in a board of regents, consisting 
of the chancellor of the university as ex-officio president, and twelve 
regents. These regents were chosen by the senate and assembly of 
the legislature. The charter act also outlined four departments— 
science, literature and the arts; law; medicine; and “theory and 
practice of elementary instruction.” In the absence of normal schools 
it was intended that the University should supply the facilities for 
training of teachers for the common schools. The law of 1848 set 
ten dollars as the maximum to be charged for admission fee, and 
tuition charge in the first and the fourth departments was never to 
exceed twenty dollars annually for residents of the State. No re- 
ligious tenets or opinions were to be required of any student or 
professor, and no student was required “to attend religious worship 
in any particular denomination.” The regents were given authority 
to purchase a site, but both the site and plans for buildings were to 
be approved by the legislature. 

The board of regents in a special meeting on October 17, 1848, 
elected as chancellor John H. Lathrop. He accepted the position in 
March of the following year and came to Madison to take up his 
duties on October 1, 1849. Before the formal opening of the Uni- 
versity a preparatory school was opened February 5, 1849, and the 
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functions of this preparatory school permit the University to claim 
ninety-five years of continuous service as an institution of learning. 
During the second term of the preparatory school twenty-seven boys 
were in attendance, practically all of them from territory within a 
few miles of the capital. During 1850 the preparatory school was 
conducted by J. W. Sterling and another instructor. The curriculum 
showed classes of instruction in reading, algebra, geometry, English 
grammar, Greek and Latin grammar, and one class in Caesar. The 
preparatory school was conducted in a building on West Dayton 
street on the site of the Central high school, about a block from 
Capitol Square, but a mile from the site chosen for the original 
campus of the University. 

The board of regents’ report for January 1, 1850, describes some 
of the decisions and plans which fixed the physical outline of the 
University for all time. The board in January, 1849, selected an 
eminence one mile west of the capitol “heretofore known as ‘College 
Hill.’”’ The site for the University comprised about fifty acres, a 
part of a still larger body of land purchased by the board. On one 
side the land was bounded by what was still officially known as 
“Fourth Lake,” instead of the name Mendota. The plan and esti- 
mates submitted by the building committee, consisting of Chancellor’ 
Lathrop and two regents, contemplated a main edifice, fronting 
towards the capitol, three stories high, surmounted by an astronomical 
observatory. This building, with ground dimensions 140x60 feet, 
was to contain thirteen recitation rooms and two living quarters for 
officers of the University. An avenue, 240 feet wide, extending from 
the main edifice to the east line of the University grounds was to 
be “bordered by double rows of trees.” Four dormitory buildings 
were planned, two on each side of the avenue. Each dormitory was 
to be four stories, with ground dimensions 110x40 feet. Flanking 
the dormitories and parallel to the main avenue were two carriage 
ways, each fifty feet wide, and the spaces between the north carriage 
way and the lake and that between the south carriage way and what 
was then known as Mineral Point Road (University Avenue) were 
to be divided into lots for the houses of the professors. It was 
decided that the first construction work was to be done on two of 
the dormitories. The report of December 17, 1850, stated that one 
dormitory was under roof, though the plastering was to be deferred 
until warm weather, and promise was given of having the building 
ready for occupancy by June, 1851. 

In November, 1849, the board planned for opening at an early 
date two departments of the University, the science, literature and 
arts department, and the department of normal training. Seven 
chairs or professorships were established: Ethics, Civil Polity and 
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Political Economy; Mental Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric and English 
Literature; Ancient Languages and Literature; Modern Languages 
and Literature; Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
Chemistry and Natural History; while the normal professorship, in 
which the chancellor with another professor were to constitute the 
faculty, were to provide training in the theory and practice of 
secondary instruction. 

The first dormitory building was not fully completed until Octo- 
ber, 1851. The first three floors were divided into rooms for students 
and for study rooms, and the fourth floor provided six rooms for 
lecture, recitations, library, cabinet of minerals. At first all the 
students outside of Madison obtained board in private families, at 
a cost ranging from $1.25 to $2.00 a week. Before the end of the 
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year a mess hall was opened, where the cost of the food was figured 
on a basis of the cost of material plus preparation, and it was esti- 
mated that eighty cents per week would be sufficient to provide each 
student with wholesome meals. The estimated annual expense per 
student was figured at between $60 and $70, not including clothing, 
travel, books and contingencies. 

Chancellor Lathrop in his report at the end of 1851 referred tc 
certain prejudices against a university under control of the State. 
“In a new country and among a pioneer population, there is not, 
generally, the same appreciation of a liberal education as prevails 
in older communities. The immediate objects of men in the forma.- 
tion of new settlements do not so manifestly require high intellectua. 
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culture.” A preparatory department was necessary until academic 
or union schools were developed in each township so as to relieve 
the University of providing facilities of this type. The wealthier 
families, said the chancellor, preferred to send their sons to older 
eastern institutions, and this in itself was a handicap to the rapid 
development of a real university. The function of the University 
during its early years would be to provide basic instruction, and 
probably most of the students who entered did not intend to graduate 
from a fixed course. 

, The first college term was opened September 17, 1851. The two 
college classes formed at that time supplemented the preparatory and 
English classes, and supplied ‘full occupation to the three officers 
now composing the faculty.” During the first term nearly fifty 
students were enrolled. The report of the chancellor for the year 
ending December 31, 1852, indicated that the enrollment during the 
first fifteen months was 78. During the fall term of 1852 three were 
in the junior class, four in the sophomore, and sixteen in the fresh- 
man, the remainder being in the preparatory school. The faculty of 
instruction consisted of the chancellor, two professors, J. W. Sterling 
in the chair of mathematics, and O. M. Conover, chair of languages, 
with a tutor, S. H. Carpenter. 


School for Blind First to Open 


The defeat of Wisconsin’s first Constitution was attributed to 
its several “too progressive’ features. The second and permanent 
Constitution did not close the doors against enactment of progressive 
legislation when the people in their sovereign capacity demanded it. 
Far from accepting the adverse vote of 1847 as a command, the 
early state legislatures gave a liberal interpretation not only to the 
specific directives contained in the Constitution but to subjects that 
were not expressly prohibited, and therefore remained within the 
powers reserved to the people acting through their legislative 
representatives. 

The Constitution, unlike several other organic laws of about the 
same period, makes no reference to what were called “the unfortunate 
classes.” In the early half of the nineteenth century states very 
tardily assumed responsibility which traditionally had been vested 
in the individual family for the insane, the blind, and the ‘‘deaf and 
dumb.” The diversion of state revenues to provide special institu- 
tions for the care of these classes was a phase of social develop- 
ment originating only about 1840. Such institutions were invariably 
known as “asylums.” A Michigan law in 1848 set aside some tracts 
of lands to support “an asylum for the deaf, dumb, blind and insane,” 
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by which all of these classes were lumped together, though very 
shortly separate institutions were provided for them. Wisconsin’s 
first laws recognized a distinction between such classes, and the need 
for separate treatment for each. 

This progressive attitude finds an example in a sentence of the 
first report of the board of the Wisconsin Institute for the Education 
of the Blind dated January 11, 1851. “An apparent deficiency in 
the educational system of Wisconsin,” says the report, “induced a 
number of individuals to make an effort in behalf of a small but 
interesting class of society.” This class were those afflicted with 
blindness. The institute was incorporated by the act of February 9, 
1850, and on March 26 the first trustees met and organized at Janes- 
ville. A. Hyatt Smith was elected president of the board. In rented 
quarters the first session of the institute was opened in October, 
1850, and by the end of the year eight pupils had been enrolled. 
For the support of the institute a tax of one-fifteenth mill on the © 
dollar was levied. At the very beginning the institute was recog- 
nized as “a-branch of the common school system of Wisconsin,” 
though in many other states the education of the blind was regarded 
as a function separate from that of the public school system until 
many years later. A ten-acre site was donated for the school, located 
about a mile southwest of the village of Janesville near the south 
bank of Rock River. The second term of the institute began in 
October, 1851, with nine pupils, five of whom had been in the school 
the previous session. On March 15, 1851, the legislature authorized 
the construction of a building on the donated site. This original 
building, of stone, three stories and basement, on a foundation 
26x42! feet, was under contract to be completed in the early sum- 
mer of 1851. In a large degree the early instruction was in manual 
training, and through the reading of newspapers and textbooks. How- 
ever, by the end of the first year the school had thirteen volumes in 
raised letters in use. The first building was not completed until 
May, 1852, and during that year the enrollment in the school was 
still only nine pupils. 

Another class of the unfortunates, the deaf and dumb, were pro- 
vided for by the legislative act of April 19, 1852. This act named 
nine persons as corporators of the Wisconsin Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. This corporation was to establish and 
conduct a school for the education of this class at or near the village 
of Delavan. The first provisions for support were an appropriation 
of $500 annually, and $1,000 a year for three years was appropriated 
for buildings. The first president of the board was Henderson Hunt. 
The school was opened in July, 1852, with J. R. Bradway the prin- 
cipal, and John A. Mills, an educated deaf mute, as teacher. The 
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site secured comprised about twelve acres near Delavan. The first 
building, of brick, 34x44 feet, two stories, was put under construc- 
tion to be completed early in 1854. At the end of 1852 this institute 
was providing instruction and training for eight scholars, these 
representing only a small fraction of the deaf mutes in the State. 

A central institution for the confinement of convicted criminals 
was one of the topics discussed by Governor Dewey in his first 
message and the subject was intensively studied by select committees 
from both houses of the legislature. During the territorial era and 
in the first years of statehood persons convicted of crime were kept 
in county jails. Governor Dewey pointed to the fact that it cost 
the State several thousand dollars annually to pay the accounts with 
the separate counties. The act of March 14, 1851, authorized the 
governor to appoint three commissioners to select a site for the state 
prison. These commissioners examined proposals from Madison, 
Portland, Genesee, Horicon, Kaukauna and Waupun, and finally deter- 
mined upon Waupun as the site. Citizens of that town had donated 
twenty acres. A contract for a temporary structure was let on 
July 21, 1851, at a cost of $4,600. This, the first state prison, was 
a building 26x80 feet, with stone basement and three upper stories 
of wood. In the following year the law was changed putting the 
responsibility in the hands of one state prison commissioner. His 
report at the end of 1852 stated that the number of prisoners in 
his keeping since April Ist of that year had been thirty-one, two of 
whom were females. In the same year plans were completed for a 
permanent stone prison. 


Working of School Fund Policy 


Wisconsin came into the Union in time to get the full benefit of 
the government’s generous policy in the bestowal of its redundant 
wealth of public land. Congress was not yet ready to give a free 
homestead to every pioneer with sufficient energy and will to go out 
and take it on the public domain. Indirectly the government was 
granting to the states land for education, for drainage, road and 
canal building and in general for “internal improvements.” The 
educational grant was the oldest of them all. In fact, its origin goes 
back before the federal Constitution. The land ordinance of 1785 
(and not the ordinance of 1787, as has been frequently stated), in 
providing for the survey and sale of public lands north and north- 
west of the Ohio River, directed that one-thirty-sixth, that is one 
section, of each township be reserved for the support of schools. 
This ordinance was an act of the Continental Congress, and was 
therefore subject to repeal the same as any other piece of legisla- 
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An early picture showing North and South Halls, University (now Bascom) 
Hall, and Ladies (now Chadbourne) Hall 
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tion. It was not repealed and the Congress under the Constitution 
not only retained it but supplemented it from time to time. Even- 
tually the school section in each township was designated as section 
sixteen. From the time the government surveys were instituted in 
Wisconsin the sixteenth section was reserved for school purposes. 
Since the land area of the State of Wisconsin is approximately 55,000 
square miles, the aggregate of these school sections approximated a 
million acres. 

Congress in 1804 had made a grant of land for higher education 
in the old Northwest, reserving one entire township in each of the 
three land districts of Detroit, Vincennes and Kaskaskia “for the use 
of a seminary of learning.’”’ While Wisconsin was still a territory 
this grant of land for a university was increased to 72 sections or 
two entire townships. Moreover, in 1841 Congress had granted to 
new states containing an abundance of unoccupied public domain 
half a million acres, and in the case of Wisconsin this also was allotted 
to the school fund. Thus when Wisconsin became a state it had 
approximately one and a half million acres to be sold and the pro- 
ceeds used for the support of common schools. 

Since the school sections were scattered all over the State, one 
in each township, they had no uniformity of value, and offered only 
a small attraction for the speculator interested in building up a 
large block of land. Some of the school sections, because of the high 
quality of the soil or because of their location near or in villages and 
industrial sites, were highly valuable. Others were covered with 
swamps or lakes, or consisted of broken hillsides, and were com- 
paratively worthless. On the whole the school section averaged in 
value that of the other sections in the same township. The location 
of the 500,000-acre grant, on the other hand, was not determined in 
advance, but on the judgment of the state officials commissioned to 
select these lands from lands not yet sold through the public land 
office. The selection therefore was made in the relatively unsettled 
portions of the State, and in comparatively large blocks. The basis 
of judgment in selecting them was in part agricultural value, but 
more frequently, apparently, the quality and quantity of timber on 
them guided the choice. Those responsible for selecting the uni- 
versity lands likewise were free to choose them among the best of 
the unsold areas anywhere in the State. 

The Constitution makes the secretary of state, treasurer and 
attorney general ‘‘a board of commissioners for the sale of the school 
and university lands and for the investment of the funds arising 
therefrom.”’ The incumbents of these offices during the years when 
most of the school and university lands were sold were: secretaries 
of state—Thomas McHugh, 1848-1850; William A. Barstow, January, 
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1850, January, 1852; C. D. Robinson, 1852-1854; and Alex T. Gray, 
1854-1856; state treasurers—Jairus C. Fairchild, 1848-1852; Edward 
H. Janssen, 1852-1856; and attorney generals—James 8S. Brown, 
1848-1850; S. Park Coon, 1850-1852; and Experience Estabrook, 
1852-1854. The lands had to be appraised before they were sold, 
and a law of 1848 provided for the appointment of three persons in 
each county to act as appraisers, who were required to appraise the 
lands “at a fair valuation.” April 2, 1849, a law was passed pro- 
viding for offering for sale at public auction all the university lands 
and all the school lands “which shall have been appraised.” 

The commissioners of the school and university lands in a formal 
report dated January 1, 1851, stated that these sales had begun 
May 1, 1850, in Waukesha County, and had been continued to 
November 13. Lands had been offered for sale in the counties of 
Waukesha, Walworth, Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, Washington, 
Sheboygan, Fond du Lac, Marquette, Columbia, Dodge, Jefferson, 
Rock and Dane. The board reported aggregate sales of nearly 90,000 
acres for a total of about $445,000. The amount paid down was 
about $58,000. The average price was therefore about $5 an acre, 
and more than ten per cent of the purchase price had been paid down. 
The interest rate fixed in the Constitution for unpaid balances was 
seven per cent annually. Sales of university lands covered in the 
same report totaled a little less than $11,000, of which about fifteen 
per cent was paid down. The commissioners had been given discre- 
tion as to the amount of the down payments, and they had placed 
that at a low figure “believing that the land itself furnished as 
perfect security for the balance left unpaid as could be otherwise 
obtained.” Instead of holding the land auctions as public demand 
seemed to justify, the commissioners urged an early sale at what- 
ever price could be obtained in order to forestall the losses by depre- 
dations “constantly being committed in the now thickly inhabited 
portions of the State . . . upon the school and university lands 
(the timber and material upon many of which form no small portion 
of their value).” 

Whatever the wisdom or unwisdom of this policy, the total school 
fund grew from approximately $538,000 at the close of 1850 (only 
part of which was in actual cash, the balance being in notes and 
mortgages), to approximately $820,000 at the close of 1852. The 
state superintendent’s report as to the school fund at the close of 
1853 consisted of three major items: 


Due on lands sold____.___------$ 956,442.85 
Diieonlosnbs swe ae se sees 16 1266.51 
In treasurer’s hands_______-.—- 34,095.92 
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The sale of university lands had proceeded more slowly. The uni- 
versity fund at the end of 1852 was approximately $44,000, and at 
the end of 1853 was $938,782.40. 


Dissipation of School Fund 


The cash and securities in the school fund, most of them derived 
from the sale of school lands, totaled more than $1,000,000 at the 
end of 1853, and large quantities of school lands yet remained to 
be sold. The original estimates calculated that the school lands would 
bring an average price of three dollars an acre, and that the land 
grants themselves would contribute about $4,000,000 to the school 
fund. Azel P. Ladd, the state superintendent of public instruction, 
in his report of December 31, 1853, expressed no apprehension that 
the school land sales would not be as productive as expected. What 
he was most concerned about was the buying up of the school lands 
by speculators. “It has grown into a fruitful, perhaps a just, source 
of complaint, that the choicest portions of the school and university 
lands are being purchased and monopolized by speculators.” He 
cited cases of individual purchases of tracts of 5,000, 8,000, 10,000 
and even 40,000 acres. Held for speculation, these lands would lie 
idle and unimproved for years, and actual settlers would be com- 
pelled to buy “at an enormous advance upon their first cost.” The 
original act for the sale of the school sections required at least ten 
per cent down and the balance in ten years. An act of 1850 had 
authorized sales in the 500,000-acre grants on terms extending up 
to thirty years, with interest alone payable in advance. These liberal 
credit terms, in the opinion of the superintendent, should also be 
extended in the case of sales of school sections and university lands. 

A legislative committee was unable to explain the contradictory 
figures found in the official report of the commissioners of school 
lands for sales made during 1854. The commissioners reported total 
sales of about 77,000 acres of the school sections, for a total of 
$106,000, and with payment on principal of about $12,500, or a little 
more than ten per cent. The contradictory figures are found in the 
reported sales of the 500,000-acre tract. Of total sales aggregating 
about $268,000, payment on principal was only $531. Apparently 
more than two hundred thousand acres had been sold at an average 
price of not more than a dollar and a quarter an acre. The most 
significant figures in the report are those which show that (in round 
numbers) 60,000 acres were sold in Shawano County ; 30,000 acres 
in Outagamie County ; 30,000 acres in St. Croix County; 18,000 acres 
in Bad Ax (Vernon) County, and 19,000 acres in Calumet County. 
These sales were made to individual purchasers. The names of the 
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purchasers may have been agents, but the principals in the deals 
were interested in securing the lands for their timber resources. 
This was an evidence of an organized onslaught on the forest wealth 
of Wisconsin. A select committee was appointed in the senate, with 
Coles Bashford as chairman, to investigate this report of the school 
commissioners’ activities of 1854, and particularly to examine the 
charges that the commissioners “have sold any pine or timbered 
lands without requiring any part, or a sufficient part of the prin- 
cipal, to be paid at the time of the purchase, and which lands, in 
consequence of their liability to be impaired in value by the destruc- 
tion or removal of the timber thereon, are not an adequate security 
for the purchase price, or will not remain so during the time for 
which a credit has been given.” 

Most of the answers to the questions how the school lands were 
disposed of are contained in a lengthy report made by a joint com- 
mittee of the senate and the assembly ‘‘to investigate the offices of 
the state treasurer, the secretary of state, and the school and uni- 
versity land commissioners.” This committee examined all trans- 
actions prior to January 1, 1856. The committee discovered great 
confusion and many irregularities in the record. Witnesses testified 
that an assistant state treasurer and, during prolonged absences of 
the state treasurer, acting treasurer and also acting school commis- 
sioner, was found in his office in a state of intoxication with the 
vault wide open. “On another occasion he was found in the vault 
with another person looking at the money, both of them intoxicated.” 
One witness declared that liquor as well as money was kept in the 
vault. This assistant treasurer was also said to have speculated in 
school lands in direct violation of the law. The actual losses to the 
school fund on account of this malfeasance on the part of the assistant 
treasurer and also of others connected with the office of the school 
commissioner were not great in the aggregate, but they seem to 
have been characteristic of the entire system of handling the lands. 
The committee found that in the office of the commissioners lands 
were sometimes marked “sold” or “reserved from sale” in order to 
enable interested parties to explore and examine tracts before making 
the actual purchase. 

The act of March 15, 1852, required that school and university 
lands were to be appraised and sold for not less than $1.25 an acre, 
yet instances were disclosed where appraisals were made at one 
shilling (12.5c) an acre. Large quantities of school land certificates 
were also floating around, each certificate entitling the holder to 
enter a certain quantity of land. Testimony brought out the fact 
of a ring with headquarters in New York operating in the buying 
and selling of these certificates. A frequent practice was one involv- 
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ing the forfeiture of lands bought at a formal sale, and then repur- 
chased by the original purchaser for less than the original price. 
This was contrary to the law, which expressly stated that a repur- 
chase could not be made for less than the original bid. At some of 
the land auctions held by the school commissioners the false bids 
were made at a figure calculated to frighten off bona-fide purchasers, 
in many cases farmers who wanted the land for actual settlement. 
As soon as the auction was closed, the bids were forfeited, and early 
next day, without any pre-notice, sales were reopened with only 
speculators present. 

During 1854 the legislature was subjected to a storm of criticism, 
and an act of March 5, 1855, was passed to remedy some of the 
irregularities disclosed. Its purpose was to limit purchases to actual 
settlers, so that one purchaser could not secure more than 3820 acres. 
Another provision of the act was one requiring full payment in cash 
for all purchases of pine timber. A method of avoiding the provi- 
sions of this act was discovered, whereby numbers of “dummy” 
entries were made, their rights eventually transferred to a single 
interested principal. In Outagamie County sales showed 192 lots 
aggregating over 7,000 acres transferred in this manner to a single 
individual. The committee expressed the opinion that ‘‘more land 
was probably entered between the first and sixth days of March, 
1855, than at any other time before, within the same period of time.” 
The committee also regretted to say that some of the purchasers were 
members of the legislature. 

The greatest losses to the school fund came from the handling of 
the 500,000-acre tract. The committee found that much of this land 
had been appraised “at five, ten, fifteen and twenty cents per acre, 
showing either gross dereliction of duty, on the part of the appraisers, 
or those who were appointed to make the selection.” Of the 500,000- 
acre tract nearly 477,000 acres had been sold at the time of the com- 
mittee’s report, or virtually more than 95 per cent of the total. The 
amount of the school sections that had been sold aggregated also 
about 500,000 acres, or approximately a little more than half of the 
estimated total. The average price per acre realized to the school 
fund from the sixteenth section sale was $2.74, while from the 
500,000-acre tract “which was supposed to be choice and selected 
land,” the average price realized was $1.42. From their examina- 
tion of the evidence and the facts and figures presented, the com- 
mittee concluded that great loss had been sustained by the school 
fund “through the haste with which the school lands have been 
brought into market.” These lands were seldom appraised at more 
than ten shillings per acre, the government price. “They have been 
brought into the market under low appraisement, and readily sold, 
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on account of the credit given, whilst the lands of the government in 

their vicinity remained undisposed of.” Since the 500,000-acre tract 

was practically gone, the committee advised keeping the unsold six- 

_ teenth sections and other portions of the school and university lands 
out of the market. 

As of January 1, 1856, the school fund totaled $2,046,371.05. 
There remained unsold an estimated 7386 of the school sections, and 
at the average price received for these sections previously the unsold 
portion would bring $738,000. This sum added to the existing school 
fund gave a total of $2,784,000, a figure much below the earlier 
estimate. ‘Tens of thousands of dollars of the fund have been em- 
bezzled, and hundreds of thousands have been ‘lost or squandered,’ ”’ 
was a concluding judgment of the committee’s report, but the com- 
mittee felt that in addition to the monetary loss to the school fund a 
heavy blow had been dealt the confidence of the people in their officials 
chosen and appointed to places of trust. 


NOTE 


John Hiram Lathrop, the first chancellor of the University of 
Wisconsin, was born in New York State in 1799. He studied at 
Hamilton College in that state, in 1819 was graduated from Yale, 
taught for several years and in 1826 was admitted to the bar, but 
soon gave up practice to resume his career as an educator. He held 
a chair in Hamilton College from 1829 to 1841. In the latter year 
he became the first president of the University of Missouri. After 
eight years with that pioneer institution of higher learning in the 
Middle West he came to Wisconsin in 1849. Here he remained ten 
years. For a short time he was president of Indiana University, and 
in 1860 returned to the University of Missouri as professor of 
English literature. He remained there during the difficult years of 
the Civil War, and in 1865 was again called to the office of president. 
He died the following year. Two states in the Middle West are 
indebted to his labors as a pioneer in higher education. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
DEVELOPMENT OF BANK SYSTEM IN THE FIFTIES 


Probably no subject had provoked more controversy during the 
early years of statehood than banking, but more specifically the power 
of banks to issue circulating bank notes. The ironclad prohibition 
of banking contained in the first Constitution probably did more than 
anything else to defeat the ratification of the work of the first con- 
vention. The final chapter on state “banks of issue” was written at 
the close of the war. In 1852 the office of bank comptroller had 
been created, and in 1868 the legislature abolished the office. The 
last incumbent of the office was Jeremiah M. Rusk, whose name was 
to become associated with other more distinguished offices and public 
services. Congress enacted the national banking law in 1868, and in 
the previous year had made “greenbacks” legal tender. Whatever 
their deficiency, the greenbacks became a popular currency. People 
learned to accept them with less hesitation than the many varieties 
of notes of state banks. National bank notes, since they were secured 
by United States bonds, were a superior form of currency, but only 
a limited quantity of them were in circulation in Wisconsin. At the 
end of 1864 only fifteen national banks had been established in Wis- 
consin. Banking institutions in the State, as has been noted, took 
a large share of the issue of state war bonds, and being unable to ~ 
convert these state bonds readily, they were in no position to buy 
quantities of United States bonds necessary to obtain security for 
an issue of national bank notes. 

The basic purposes of the National Banking Act were to create a 
demand for government bonds and stabilize those securities, and 
incidentally to create a currency that would be readily redeemable 
and acceptable at par in every section of the country. To give com- 
plete effect to these purposes, Congress by the act of March 3, 1865, 
imposed a tax of ten per cent upon the circulation of state bank 
notes. These banks still had the nominal power to issue circulating 
notes, but there was no temptation to exercise it in the face of a ten 
per cent tax. The prejudice against state bank notes was accentuated 
by the decison of the Milwaukee bank not to accept any currency 
except the greenbacks and national bank notes. This precipitated 
the sharp but brief panic, and holders of state bank notes hastened 
to exchange them for what they would bring at the counters of local 
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merchants. The panic was checked when the legislature adopted a 
resolution pledging all necessary means to sustain the value of the 
state bonds which were held by banking associations as security for 
their circulation. It restored confidence in the notes of the state 
banks, and provided for their orderly retirement. After 1867 the 
state banks confined their business to “commercial banking,” and 
within a year or so the office of bank comptroller had no further 
functions to perform. 

During the year 1865-66 a total of 37 national banks were doing 
business in Wisconsin. Banks of this type were not permitted to 
take over the field of banking without protest. Possibly in retalia- 
tion for the act of congress placing a tax upon the issues of state 
banks, the Michigan legislature in 1867 passed an act taxing national 
banks doing business in that state one per cent upon the paid-in 
capital less the value of the real estate owned by such banks. The 
federal court handed down a decision adverse to this plan of taxa- 
tion in 1869. Wisconsin had followed a somewhat different policy. 
An act of 1865 provided for taxing the shares of national bank stock 
one and one-half per cent on their par value. This act was sustained 
by the state Supreme Court in 1867. However, the act was not 
enforced because of the uncertainty as to how the federal courts 
would rule on its constitutionality. In 1871 the United States Supreme 
Court, in actions brought to recover back taxes, established the right 
of the State to force the collection of taxes under the act of 1865. 


First Convention Deals With Banks 


The issue over banks was fought out and settled during the con- 
stitutional conventions. The Constitution set up a rather elaborate 
procedure so that the question of banks or no banks had to be sub- 
mitted to popular approval and then subjected to a second test when 
the bank law also had to be approved by referendum. The popular 
prejudices against banks that had arisen after the panic of 1837 
were dying out. The nation enjoyed a general period of prosperity 
after 1845, and after 1848 the flood of gold and somewhat later of 
silver supplied an abundance of “hard money” such as had not been 
known for over a generation. Few political leaders cared to commit 
themselves strongly either for or against banks, but when a bill was 
introduced into the legislature early in 1851 providing for the sub- 
mitting of the question of bank or no bank at the next general elec- 
tion, it encountered no serious opposition. It became a law March 5, 
1851, and at the general election in November a total of 40,415 votes 
were cast on the question, 31,219 being in favor and 9,126 against. 
The succeeding legislature framed an elaborate general banking law, 
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and this likewise was submitted to the voters in November, 1852. 
Total votes cast on the question were 41,537; with 32,826 in approval, 
and 8,711 in disapproval. This vote ratified the banking act of 1852. 

This law might be described as an act to provide a circulating 
paper currency for Wisconsin. Its numerous sections prescribed in 
detail what bonds and other securities were acceptable as the basis 
for the issue of circulating notes. The office of bank comptroller was 
created, and through this officer the State assumed responsibility for 
the notes put in circulation by the banking association. The comp- 
troller was required to engrave blank bank notes, the plates from 
which the notes were printed being held in the custody of state 
authorities. All these notes were countersigned by the comptroller 
and were numbered and registered. They were issued to banking 
associations in an amount almost equivalent to the market value of 
the public stocks of states or the United States as deposited with 
the state treasurer. The value of state stocks or bonds was to be 
estimated according to their market value on the New York exchange 
for six months previously. Another section made railroad bonds 
acceptable but in gross amount not more than half the amount of 
total circulation of any bank. Such securities were limited to rail- 
road companies chartered by the State or the Territory of Wisconsin 
and the amount of these railroad bonds was so small in proportion 
to the state bonds that this feature of the law may be disregarded 
in this account. One requirement was that each circulating note 
was to be stamped on its face “secured by pledge of public stocks.” 
As an additional security bonds were required from the officers of 
the bank to the amount of one-fourth of the circulation to provide a 
further margin against loss to bill holders. Stockholders of the 
banking association were individually responsible to the amount of 
their stock for the corporation’s indebtedness and liabilities of every 
kind. In lieu of any other tax except on real estate the bank paid 
to the state 114 per cent on its capital annually. No bank was 
chartered under the act at a capital less than $25,000 nor over 
$500,000. After this law had been in operation for six years and 
its defects disclosed, Governor Randall stated the criticism concisely 
when he said that in providing stringent regulations to safeguard 
the circulating notes, the circulation had become in fact: the capital 
of each bank. The law had little to say regarding the responsibilities 
of the banking association to its depositors. i 

The first bank to be organized under this general banking law 
was the State Bank at Madison. It deposited its securities with the 
state treasurer on January 25, 1853. When the report of the bank 
comptroller was issued January 31, 1854, a total of twelve banks 
were doing business under the law. The total outstanding circulat- 
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ing notes were $593,066, and the total amount of securities deposited 
to sustain these notes was $608,000. Wisconsin by its Constitution 
was limited to a state debt of not over $100,000, and in consequence 
its state stocks were of small volume, and practically all of them, 
amounting to $90,000, were included in the securities used for cir- 
culating bank notes. The list of these securities includes no United 
States bonds or “stocks” as they were called, and it is significant 
that the favorite state stocks were those issued by southern states. 
All of them were stocks bearing six per cent interest. Virginia’s 
stocks stood at the head of the list, with $204,000; Missouri next 
with $158,000, and then in smaller amounts Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Georgia. The twelve banks enumerated by the comptroller as 
in operation on January 31, 1854, were the State Bank at Madison, 
the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company at Milwaukee, 
Bank of Racine, The Rock River Bank at Beloit, City Bank of 
Kenosha, State Bank of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, the Wisconsin Bank 
at Mineral Point, Farmers’ & Millers’ Bank at Milwaukee, the Badger 
State Bank at Janesville, Jefferson County Bank at Watertown, the 
Oshkosh City Bank, and the Racine County Bank. All of them had 
circulations of $50,000 or less except the State Bank of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee, whose circulation was $131,592. 

The privilege of setting up “banks of issue” in Wisconsin, for 
all these safeguards required in the general banking law, was eagerly 
sought. By contrast during this decade only three commercial banks 
were in existence in the entire State of Michigan, where in a large 
measure the vital functions of banking known as “deposit and dis- 
count” were performed by a number of private bankers. By January 
1, 1855, twenty-four banks were doing business under the Wisconsin 
general law. Their aggregate capitalization was $1,450,000; their 
outstanding note circulation was $937,592; and the securities of state 
stocks aggregated $1,038,000. Only two northern states were repre- 
sented in these bonds deposited for securities, Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, both in very small amounts. In order of volume of stocks held 
in the Wisconsin State treasury were Virginia, Missouri, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia, and Louisiana, but more than 
half the total consisted of Virginia and Missouri stocks. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1854, the comptroller, because “of the great and continued 
decline in the value of state stocks, in the New York market, and 
more particularly in the stocks of the states of Missouri, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Louisiana” had called in for can- 
cellation ten per cent of the outstanding circulating notes. Near the 
end of 1854 the Oshkosh City Bank had closed, this being the first 
casualty in the list of the original dozen banks. Its closing was not 
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due to any depreciation of its circulating notes, but for some other 
cause which had produced a sudden run by depositors. 

At the end of 1855 the thirty-two banks then doing business had 
an aggregate capital of $1,970,000, and outstanding circulation of 
$1,153,284. More than half of the total securities for this circula- 
tion consisted of the bonds of Virginia, Missouri and Tennessee. 
During the year four banks, with aggregate capital of $225,000, two 
of them at Milwaukee, one at Madison and one at Oshkosh, had 
closed, but though the comptroller’s report says nothing about losses 
to depositors, the securities were fully sufficient to pay the circulat- 
ing notes at par. 


Courtesy Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 


Gov. COLES BASHFORD 


Every year saw new banks established, not only in the old and 
populous centers but in the regions to the north and west where 
lumbering was the big industry. The report of the comptroller for 
January 18, 1857, showed fifty banks operating, employing aggregate 
capital of $3,290,000. The outstanding circulation was $1,950,967, 
supported by stocks and specie of the aggregate value of $2,208,476. 
This was the second report which listed among the security assets a 
considerable amount of gold specie, though more than half of the 
securities, approximately $1,450,000, consisted of the stocks of the 
states of Missouri, Virginia and Tennessee. Governor Coles Bash- 
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ford in his message of January 15, 1857, believed that the banking 
system was on a firm basis. This system, he said, “has fully realized 
the expectations of its friends and deserves the confidence of the 
public. . . . The fact that several of our banks have been closed 
up without any loss to the bill holder, all their circulating notes 
having been promptly redeemed, is in itself the highest evidence of 
its security.” 


Banks Survive Panic of 1857 


The panic of 1857 imposed a severe test upon the banking struc- 
ture of the entire country. The panic was precipitated by the spec- 
tacular failure in August of that year of the Ohio Life Insurance 
and Trust Company of Cincinnati. All the large banks in the country 
except one in New York were forced to suspend payment. With a 
few exceptions, the banking comptroller reported, the Wisconsin — 
banks during the year had been able to conduct their business with- 
out suspension of specie payment. The effects of the panic were not 
revealed in the statistics for the aggregate number of banks, their 
capitalization or their outstanding circulation. At the close of 1857 
Wisconsin had seventy-five banks doing business, with an aggregate 
capital of $5,940,000, and outstanding circulation of $3,215,488. In 
January, 1859, the number of banks had increased to ninety-nine, and 
by January, 1860, the number was 108. 

Albert Gallatin many years before had expressed the belief that 
“the proper banking business consists not in making currency, but 
in dealing in existing currency and in credit.” This was the function 
of banks of ‘deposit and discount.” Wisconsin banks about this 
time were making these functions more important than those of 
issuing and circulating paper money. Alex Mitchell’s bank at Mil- 
waukee reported loans and discounts of over $600,000, with only 
about $65,000 in circulating notes. Similarly the Farmers’ and 
Millers’ Bank had loans and discounts of $800,000, and its outstand- 
ing circulation was less than $25,000. The comptroller in his report 
of January 15, 1858, recognized that this development might be 
fraught with possibilities of evil beyond the power of the State, 
under existing law, to correct. ‘The leading principle of the general 
banking law,” he explained, “is the ultimate security of the bill 
holder. All other creditors of banks and banking associations stand 
in the same relation to them that one individual does to another.” 
A bank by returning its circulating notes could still remain a body 
corporate and a bank of discount and deposit. “Was it intended,” 
asked the comptroller, “that corporations beyond the power of the 
legislature to destroy should thus be formed?’ A bank with a 
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capital of $500,000 and with no circulation, similar to the one or 
two banks just noted, with most of its resources represented in loans 
and discounts and with a volume of deposits perhaps as large or 
larger than its capital, could, to quote the words of the comptroller, 
“do an immense business, without any securities under the control 
of the State, without specie and without recourse upon the stock- 
holders beyond the capital invested in the concern.” 

Governor Randall in his message of January 15, 1858, called 
attention to a more sinister development, a threatened return of 
wildcat banking. The comptroller’s statement of July, 1858, not 
only exhibits a few banks which had grown and prospered in exer- 
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cising the functions which Gallatin had described,- but also listed 
seventeen banks whose statement of resources showed no loans and 
discounts, yet in every case these banks had deposited stocks with 
the state treasury to serve as security for circulating notes. A num- 
ber of these banks had outstanding circulation larger than the note 
circulation of the Farmers’ and Millers’ Bank at Milwaukee. Gov- 
ernor Randall in January, 1858, had described the technique of this 
class of banks. ‘‘The facility with which certain stocks are changed 
into currency under our bank department must, unless checked, 
speedily, put an end to our bank system. It is well understood that 
$100,000 in money will buy about $125,000 of these Missouri stocks 
at any time. Upon these stocks from $95,000 to $100,000 may be 
issued, to buy as much more Missouri stocks, which in turn, being 
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deposited as security, will draw nearly as much more currency, and 
so on almost indefinitely.” The checks which the governor demanded 
were supplied by the act of May 17, 1858, which directs the comp- 
troller to “refuse to issue any circulating note to any banking asso- 
ciation” unless he had satisfactory evidence that the bank was 
organized for the bona fide object of banking, and not merely as a 
medium for the issue of circulating notes. 

At the end of 1859 Wisconsin still supplied a large market for 
Missouri state bonds. At that time about $5,000,000 of state stocks 
and securities were in the Wisconsin treasury serving as security 
for banks of circulation, and more than $2,000,000 of this amount 
consisted of bonds issued under the authority of the State of Mis- 
souril. Otherwise there appeared a notable shift from the preference 
of earlier years for the bonds issued by states south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. After Missouri came Tennessee bonds at $750,000; 
then Illinois, at $550,000; North Carolina, $403,000; Ohio, $228,000, 
and Virginia at $240,000. Under a recent law, the comptroller had 
been directed to accept state stocks paying six per cent, but instead 
of giving greater security the act had brought into the state treasury 
stocks whose intrinsic value was disguised by a high interest rate. 
The comptroller, reporting October 1, 1860, just before the election 
which disrupted the political ties between the North and the South, 
explained that a banker, intending to make his profits primarily 
from the circulation of bank-notes, did not buy “‘U. S., New England 
or New York bonds as security for his circulation, but mainly such 
as in fact are more or less depreciated, confiding in his own good 
luck and in the future development of the resources of states of 
which he has become the creditor.” 

On the eve of the Civil War the Wisconsin banks had decreased 
their aggregate capitalization in the past year by about $838,000. 
Some of the banks with the largest resources had outstanding cir- 
culation that was almost negligible, yet the aggregate circulation 
had increased (about $43,000). Notes of Wisconsin banks to an 
aggregate of nearly $500,000 were circulating in this and other 
states, and a large portion of these notes had a security base in 
bonds of states that were soon to be out of the Union. 


What Census Showed in 1855 


A state census was taken in June, 1855. The enumerators were 
clerks of the villages and towns. In a number of cases the figures 
submitted were estimates, but the totals are probably a fair approxi- 
mation and are valuable equally as indicating the movement of 
population to the newer regions north of the Wisconsin. The figures 
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in the first column are for the total population in the county, both 
native and foreign-born; those in the second column are the foreign- 


born only. 
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Total 
Counties Population Foreign Born 
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The total number of colored persons in Wisconsin was 789. 


State’s Wards Given Institutional Care 


Wisconsin early launched the humanitarian policies for the care 
and treatment of its wards that have brought the State both credit 
and renown. The population in 1850 listed 54 insane and 94 idiotic 
persons. Only within recent years had public opinion confirmed the 
policy that the care of the insane was a responsibility of the State. 
At that time 15 states had institutions for the care of the insane, 
but most of these had been established within a decade. Over the 
country at large throughout the first half of the century the insane 
was a burden either upon the individual family or upon the imme- 
diate community. Governor Barstow in his message of January 11, 
1854, called attention ‘“‘to the necessity of taking the preliminary 
steps for the erection of an asylum for the insane.” Following that 
recommendation came the act of March 8, 1854, to provide for a 
“state lunatic asylum.” Commissioners were appointed, and a tract 
of about 100 acres was purchased from former Governor Leonard J. 
Farwell for the sum of $1,500. The tract lay on the north shore of 
Lake Mendota, a few miles from the capitol. November 16, 1854, 
the commissioners made a contract for a central four-story building 
65x120 feet with longitudinal and transverse wings. In the suc- 
ceeding legislature a vigorous attack was made upon the entire 
project, primarily for the reason that the building was planned on 
a scale beyond the immediate need of the insane population. The 
result was that on March 29, 1855, the legislature repealed the 
previous act, and in so doing abrogated the contract and authorized 
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a re-vesting of the title in the Farwell land. Governor Barstow in 
January, 1856, deplored this hasty repeal, and particularly the 
failure to make any provision for an unfortunate class of people, 
whose numbers, according to the recent state census of 1855, had 
risen to a total of 240. 

The act of March 26, 1857, established “the Wisconsin State 
Hospital for the Insane,” changing, as will be noted, the title to 
accord with modern terminology designating these institutions, 
though in a number of states the old word asylum continued to be 
used for many years. The commissioners under this act were left 
free to use the land previously acquired from Farwell, but the aggre- 
gate costs of the building and grounds were limited to $100,000. 
L. J. Farwell himself was chairman of the board of commissioners, 
which in their first report on October 1, 1857, reached a unanimous 
decision to accept the Farwell purchase, though deciding on a new 
site for the building. Meanwhile earlier in the year the commis- 
sioners had awarded the original contractor the sum of $7,482 as 
full compensation for all work and material done under the abro- 
gated contract. From October 1, 1858, to the first of 1860, the sum 
of $80,000 had been expended, and it was then estimated that the 
amount necessary to finish the building and install all the fixtures 
was $40,000, so that the cost of the original unit exceeded the figures 
set by the act of 1857. 

The trustees of the state hospital in their report for January, 
1860, used one or two sentences to describe a condition which was 
more or less general not only in Wisconsin but in other states. 
“Very many of the insane of this state are confined in jails, some 
are kept at home confined in close rooms, or outhouses, and others 
are wandering about the country at large. Some are manacled, and 
harshly treated, and are denied the comforts and conveniences of 
life.” The gruesome details concerning individual cases may well 
be left to the imagination. 

The state hospital at Mendota received its first patient on July 14, 
1860. By December 17 of the same year a total of 89 had been 
admitted, including one or more from each of 34 counties in the 
State. 

Another institution that had its beginnings during the first ten 
years of statehood is what has been known in later years as the 
Industrial School for Boys at Waukesha. The need for separation 
of juveniles from adult offenders was recognized during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but there were probably not more 
than a dozen “reform schools” in the entire country, most of them 
in the larger cities. It was in the cities that the problem of the 
delinquent boy or girl was most acute. The act of March 7, 1857, 
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authorized the establishment of a “house of refuge for juvenile 
delinquents.” The act contemplated a single institution for both 
boys and girls. Boys under 18, and girls under 17, when legally 
committed by the courts as “vagrants,” were to be placed in the 
institution. The legislature of 1859 changed the name to the State 
Reform School. A building was erected at Waukesha, and though 
still unfinished, was dedicated on July 25, 1860. The first inmates 
were received August 3. The building provided accommodations for 
82 boys and 26 girls, and at the close of 1860 the enrollment was 40. 
One of the earliest reports of the superintendent indicated that the 
bulk of the boys were “bunker” boys from Milwaukee, youths who 
were wayward and undisciplined, and who superficially at least had 
responded to the discipline of the school. Along with the activities 
of a common school education, the boys were offered opportunity for 
vocational training through a shoe shop, a tailor shop, and a school 
farm. After 1872 the school was exclusively for the training of boys, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
HRA OF CANALS AND RAILROADS 


The railway age had definitely arrived in America when Wisconsin 
was admitted to the Union in 1848. By 1850 about 9,000 miles of 
railway were in operation in the United States, and during the fol- 
lowing decade this mileage was to leap upward to 30,000, and 900 
miles of this total were to be built in Wisconsin. With steam-powered 
locomotives pulling freight and passenger cars on iron rails at 
speeds sometimes as high as forty miles an hour, all older forms of 
land transport rapidly became obsolete. The costly systems of 
canals built in Indiana and Ohio and even the Erie Canal of New 
York were allowed to fall into disuse and disrepair. The develop- 
ment of inland waterways, a subject that had fascinated George 
Washington and other statesmen for a generation, was kept up by 
spasmodic and casual appropriations from Congress, but without 
any genuine popular enthusiasm or support. 

Wisconsin as a state inherited a magnificent concept of a great 
waterway artery connecting the Mississippi and the Great Lakes. 
Louis Jolliet visioned its possibilities in 1673. For more than a 
century after that the Fox-Wisconsin was the natural axis for the 
development of commerce and settlement in this portion of the 
Northwest. That had been the route used by the French and their 
successors, the British, and those who dreamed and planned for the 
larger development of this route quite naturally failed to take into 
account the influences which were directing immigration and com- 
merce by more direct channels that avoided the roundabout ways of 
the upper Great Lakes. Several memorials were directed from the 
Wisconsin territorial legislature to Congress asking aid for the 
improvement, and among others who kept the subject alive was 
Morgan L. Martin, the territorial delegate. In 1846 Congress did 
the only thing it could do to encourage the improvement by granting 
public land to be sold and the proceeds applied for that purpose. 
From the mouth of the Fox at Green Bay to the Portage, alternate 
sections for three miles on each side of the river were reserved as 
one of several land grants made in the enabling act, the donation 
to become effective when Wisconsin complied with other provisions 
of the act and qualified for admission to the Union. 
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This land grant was not overlooked by the framers of the state 
Constitution. They were well warned by the experience of some 
of the older states, which led them to place in the organic law a 
positive prohibition against the loaning of the State’s credit in aid 
of any individual, association or corporation, and also a prohibition 
against the State contracting “any debt for works of internal im- 
provement, or be a party in carrying on such works.” Nevertheless 
they left a loophole, so that the State was permitted to do by indirec- 
tion what it could not do directly. Following closely upon the clause 
just quoted are these words: “Whenever grants of land or other prop- 
erty shall have been made to the state, especially dedicated by these 
grants to particular works of internal improvement, the state may 
carry on such particular works, and shall devote thereto the avails 
of such grants, and may pledge or appropriate the revenues derived 
from such works in aid of their completion.”’ A casual reader of the 
Constitution finds no specific reference to the Fox-Wisconsin water- 
way, nevertheless these words have no intent or purpose except in 
their application to this long-cherished waterway development. The 
first state legislature accepted the donation, and by the act of August 
18, 1848, created the board of public works to prosecute the under- 
taking. 

In 1850 a young man of twenty-three came to Fond du Lac to 
practice law. His name was Edward S. Bragg. As a newcomer he 
came under the spell of the talk he heard on every hand concerning 
what the development of the Fox-Wisconsin waterway would mean 
to the destiny of the new state. About a dozen years later he was 
one of Wisconsin’s distinguished soldiers, and one of the commanders 
of the famous Iron Brigade. One of the last of the many public 
services he rendered was to draw up a technical report for the war 
department on the Fox-Wisconsin improvement. His report was 
dated February 15, 1898. Bragg was then past seventy years, and 
while his report is a closely-knit document filled with the language 
of the military engineer and the lawyer, he digressed in the early 
pages to describe how powerfully this project had impressed him and 
others when the undertaking was still at its “apogee.” This water- 
way improvement, he wrote, ‘‘and the glorious results that were to 
be attendant upon it were the life dream of the old settler and specu- 
lator along its banks. . . . It was thought that the improve- 
ment of the river and the connection with the Wisconsin would make 
an interior waterway connecting the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico 
for the passage of the largest ships for freight.” As a result of 
developments then unforeseen, this great natural highway was 
short-circuited by railroads, and in consequence when Bragg wrote 
his report in 1898 “there is nothing left except here and there a 
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sporadic barge loaded with salt, coal and lumber to be distributed to 
points along the Fox.” 


Portage Canal Is Built 


The state did not exercise direct control over the improvement for 
more than four years. Under the auspices of the board of public 
works the canal across the Portage was built, and construction was 
also started on one of the dams on the lower Fox. By act of July 6, 
1853, the continuation of the work was entrusted to a private cor- 
poration, known as the Fox and Wisconsin Improvement Company. 
By an act of October 3, 1856, the unsold portion of the land grant 
was placed in the hands of trustees who were to sell and apply the 
proceeds, first, to the payment of the State’s indebtedness, second to 
carry on the work of improvement, third to pay the company’s bonds, 
and the balance, if any, was to go to the company itself. In 1866 
the trustees at public auction sold the entire improvement and the 
balance of the land grant. The purchasers, including bond holders 
under the previous company, were incorporated as the Green Bay 
and Mississippi Canal Company, a corporation thereby vested with 
the entire ownership. The official reports present little evidence of 
a navigable waterway. Mention is made of work to maintain a 
three-foot and along portions of the route a four-foot channel. The 
canal at the Portage, though breached several times by high water, 
was serviceable. The fact remained that the entire course was ice- 
locked from December to April. During the spring freshets the 
Wisconsin was a lumberman’s waterway, and during the dry season 
extensive shoals and sandbars made the river below Portage navigable 
for only such craft as the Indians and furtraders had employed from 
time immemorial. Moreover, at several points railroads had been 
built to or across the waterway, and so the dream of a transportation 
highway from the lakes to the Mississippi was all but dissipated. 

In the list of the incorporators of the Fox and Wisconsin Improve- 
ment Company and its successor, the Green Bay and Mississippi 
Canal Company, were some men whose financial connections made 
them prominent not only in Wisconsin but throughout the Middle 
West and the East. Such men it is evident had no incentive to keep 
their capital invested in a navigation project which promised almost 
certain loss of every dollar invested. According to General Brage’s 
report the new company after a purchase in 1866 discovered “a 
load of debt and liability hanging over the work.” Nevertheless, 
“there were many acres of valuable land belonging to the company 
which it was desirable to keep.” The expense of keeping and main- 
taining dams and other parts of the improvement offset any profit 
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to be derived from rental or use of water power. From that time 
forward the navigation feature of the Fox-Wisconsin improvement 
was secondary to the development of water power. The obligation, . 
however nominal, to maintain a navigable channel, exposed the com- 
pany to suits for damages caused by high waters and low waters. 
The obvious solution was to saddle the waterway upon the government 
and retain such profitable privileges as were inherent in the use 
of the water power. 

~The act of Congress of July 7, 1870, was a preliminary step to 
relieving the company of its burden. The language of the act, as 
General Bragg interpreted it, implied that the government, which 
at the beginning had done nothing more than donate land, had 
actually induced the company to take risks for which it now deserved 
compensation. ‘This is a most gracious way,” was Bragg’s caustic 
comment, “of glossing over a purpose to induce the United States 
to assume and pay the debts and liabilities of an insolvent corpora- 
tion that can be found anywhere upon the statute book.” 

The arbitrators under the act set $145,000 as the valuation of 
the property, franchises, etc., and recommended that the sum be 
paid the company for the complete transfer of its property and 
franchises to the United States. Congress on June 10, 1872, approved 
an appropriation of $145,000 for that purpose. However, by that 
concession the Fox-Wisconsin Improvement did not become wholly 
a responsibility of the federal government. The question arose 
whether this purchase and the company’s deed of the property left 
the company any privileges to tap the surplus waters for power. It 
was contended that any franchise claimed by the Green Bay and 
Mississippi Canal Company was limited by the superior claim of 
the government. The use of surplus water not required by the 
government for purposes of navigation, declared the Bragg report, 
“save no right in the dam or improvement creating the surplus water, 
and hence it seems necessarily to follow that the canal company 
have no right to tap the canals leading to the locks and draw waters 
from them for water-power use. . . . It is submitted that the 
reservations in the grant as a basis for the claim now made under 
them is entirely repugnant to the legislation authorizing the grant.” 
For many years the interests of the government on the one hand 
and those of the water power users on the other were a fruitful 
source of litigation. 

The board of arbitrators meeting in 1871 had declared the value 
of the Fox as a navigable waterway to be negligible, since it depended 
upon the improvement of the Wisconsin. The appropriations by 
Congress were practically wasted on the Wisconsin, and it was recog- 
nized that only by costly construction of wing dams and other 
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engineering devices could a clear and continuous channel be main- 
tained. In 1886 the United States abandoned altogether further im- 
provement of the Wisconsin. However, up to that time Congress 
had made aggregate appropriations amounting to $591,000 for the 
improvement of the Wisconsin river. Moreover, between 1875 and 
1888 the United States paid out nearly $600,000 “in flowage dam- 
ages” awarded to claimants along the upper and lower Fox. A report 
of the federal board of engineers in 1915 described the commerce 
on the lower Fox as “of a local character,” carried by steamers, 
barges, and gasoline launches, the freight consisting of coal, building 
material, sugar beets, grain, flour and feed, potatoes, wire grass, 
cordwood and lumber. The district engineer’s report of 1916 esti- 
mated that the United States had spent in first cost over $900,000 
for the joint use of power and navigation. “All of these expenditures 
represent an absolute saving to the power interests because in case 
the United States had been entirely absent these interests, to secure 
the present situation, would alone have borne these expenses.” In 
1921 the board of engineers advised the complete abandonment of 
further improvement of the upper Fox above the mouth of Wolf 
River. 

A brief account has been given elsewhere of the project under- 
taken during the territorial era of constructing a canal from Mil- 
waukee to the Rock River valley. The only tangible evidence of that 
undertaking to survive was a short section of canal within Mil- 
waukee’s city limits used for water power and as a supplement to 
the harbor facilities. The Fox-Wisconsin improvement was in its 
inception a project for navigation and a waterway for commerce. 
Except on Lake Winnebago and the lower Fox the water-borne traffic 
all but disappeared, but the hydraulic power developed along the 
lower Fox has become one of Wisconsin’s most valuable natural 
resources. 


Railroad System Is Projected 


One of the early governors commented on the relatively low cost 
of railroad construction in Wisconsin. The physical terrain presented 
no insuperable difficulties, no deep valleys to be filled and bridged, 
no high ranges of hills or mountains to be pierced by tunnels. Never- 
theless, at a minimum cost of $10,000 a mile, a single track railway 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi meant an expenditure of 
more than a million dollars. Wisconsin in 1850 was a frontier state, 
with no large pools of capital to be absorbed in the uncertain venture 
of railroad enterprise. In many parts of America railroad promo- 
tions had ended in bankruptcy, frequently involving counties and 
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individuals in burdens of debts from which they were long in 
escaping. 

Railroads in America up to 1850 showed no conformity to an 
integrated system. They were built primarily to serve and promote 
the commercial interests of the few large centers of population and of 
capital. The design was to capture the trade of the tributary back 
country and concentrate it at one of the large cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard or in the Middle West. Each of the larger railroads then 
in existence had its terminus in some port city and extended in a 
general westerly direction over a territory whose trade had no 
other convenient outlet to market except through the dominant 
terminal. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is the classic example. 
It was promoted by the business interests of Baltimore, and was 
the first railroad to surmount the Alleghanies and tap the upper 
Ohio valley, reaching the Ohio near Wheeling. To the north was 
its rival, now the Pennsylvania system, which aided by Philadelphia 
capital and in part by the state, also extended rails to the Ohio at 
Pittsburgh. New York had an easier though more roundabout route 
to the West, up the Ohio and Mohawk Valley, to reach the Great 
Lakes at Buffalo. With partly independent and partly cooperating 
capital this highway of rails was extended to Chicago, shortly after 
1850. In the Middle West Cincinnati was a point of origin for early 
railroads, each one planned and built with a view to preserving and 
extending Cincinnati’s commercial prestige in the lower Ohio Valley. 

Already the conception of a railroad to the Pacific had arisen 
to stimulate men’s imagination, but that project involved politics 
as well as commerce, and as one of the sectional issues between the 
North and the South it was to be delayed until after the Civil War. 
The project of a railroad across the undeveloped areas beyond the 
Mississippi had its chief champion in Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, 
and he became a powerful ally of a group of capitalists who projected 
the first railroad west of the Mississippi and also south to the Ohio. 
Any design of railroad building to link the upper Mississippi to the 
lower end of Lake Michigan contained no deliberate purpose to 
enhance at the same time the commercial prestige of a rival port on 
Lake Michigan. 

Milwaukee, whose population in 1850 was less than 30,000 while 
Chicago’s was less than 40,000, was the only city in the State with 
access to enough capital to undertake railroad construction on a 
scale larger than a purely local enterprise. Just as in older states - 
railroads were projected from terminals at Charleston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and in the Middle West at Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago, so in Wisconsin 
Milwaukee became the chief junction of land transport by rails and 
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Great Lakes shipping. A vast section of the State’s interior, from 
the Mississippi to the shores of the lake, was made commercially 
tributary to Milwaukee. The design and enterprise of men planned 
it that way. 


First Line From Milwaukee to Waukesha 


The ‘Milwaukee road” was Wisconsin’s first railway. On Feb- 
ruary 11, 1847, Governor Dodge signed an act of the territorial 
legislature incorporating the Milwaukee and Waukesha Railroad 
Company. Under the act the company had the power to locate and 
construct a single or a double track railroad from Milwaukee to 
the village of Prairieville (Waukesha) in Waukesha County. The 
act contained one unusual feature. The railroad was not to obstruct 
highways, but was required to build when it intersected a public 
road a “‘causeway or passageway” to allow travelers on public roads 
to pass over or under the railway. Had this policy been continued, 
the evils of “grade crossings” would never have appeared in Wis- 
consin. But a supplement act early in 1850 permitted the construc- 
tion of the railroad across public highways at grade, and railroad 
charters from that time carried a provision requiring the companies 
to maintain the long familiar “look out for the cars” signs at every 
grade crossing. By the act of March 11, 1848, the Milwaukee and 
Waukesha Company was authorized to extend its road from the vil- 
lage of Waukesha to Madison, and thence west to the Mississippi 
River in Grant County. Wisconsin had become a state before any 
actual construction work was done under this charter. 

On February 1, 1850, the name Milwaukee and Waukesha Rail- 
road Company was changed to the Milwaukee and Mississippi Rail- 
road Company. Some of the men named in the original act as incor- 
porators and directors included William A. Barstow, Alexander W. 
Randall, Daniel Wells Jr., Edward D. Holton, Paraclete Potter, 
Byron Kilbourn, Lemuel Weeks, Alex Mitchell, Erastus B. Wolcott, 
Benjamin H. Edgerton, Walter P. Flanders, John H. Tweedy. The 
first president of the company was Byron Kilbourn and the first 
treasurer was Walter P.. Flanders. All of them were residents of 
Milwaukee and Waukesha counties, and this emphasizes the local 
character of the project. The financial resources at the command 
of these men were far from adequate for the undertaking outlined 
in the legislative charter. Resort was had to public subscription, 
and when the subscriptions totaled $100,000 the company was form- 
ally organized May 10, 1849. Construction work was started in 1850 
and on September 12 of that year the first locomotive was unloaded 
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First RAILROAD TRAIN IN STATE, 1851 
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from a schooner at Milwaukee. On February 25, 1851, the original 
section of the road, from Milwaukee to Waukesha, was formally 
opened. One of the men who participated in the celebration was 
Milwaukee’s first settler, Solomon Juneau, who on that date had his 
first ride on a railway. 

The Milwaukee road, like other early American railroads, was 
laid on the meander rather than by “airline.”’ Topography and 
engineering economics were only partly responsible for this. The 
road had a general objective, the Mississippi, but the directors, in 
endeavoring to satisfy local interests, laid the rails in a curiously 
roundabout direction to the capital city. During 1851 construction 
was extended for a total distance of 34 miles to Eagle, which is almost 
due southwest of Waukesha, and continued in that general direction 
through Whitewater and Milton in Rock County in the fall of 1852. 
In 1850, according to a report of the directors, about four-fifths of 
the stockholders were farmers and mechanics in farms and villages 
in the interior. The company therefore “approaches more nearly 
to an organized democracy than any corporate body within our know!l- 
edge, and is entirely destitute of any feature of monopoly.” Resi- 
dents along the route exchanged labor, farm produce and other ma- 
terial, accepting stock certificates in payment. This willingness on 
the part of many people of small means to contribute their bit sup- 
plied only a small item to the aggregate fund required for the building 
of a railroad. A more important source of revenue was a bond issue 
authorized by the city of Milwaukee, and eventually more than 
$200,000 of these bonds were sold at par. Owners of real estate in 
the city who paid the tax to sustain these bonds were given receipts 
exchangable for railroad stock. 

The Constitution prohibited the State from lending its credit to 
railroad building or any other form of internal improvements, but 
the prohibition did not extend to individual citizens or to minor 
political subdivisions, including cities and counties. A significant 
amendment is found in an act of the legislature of February Ly 
1851, applying to the Milwaukee and Mississippi company and in at 
least two other railway charters granted the same year. This act 
empowered the company “to borrow any sums of money from any 
person or persons, corporation, or body politic of any kind.” What 
the State could not of itself do was permitted to political subdi- 
visions. A year or two later the judiciary committee of the senate 
submitted an elaborate report showing that the State had no author- 
ity under the Constitution to permit counties, towns or cities to 
assume obligations of debt beyond their reasonable capacity to pay. 

A resident of Rock County at a public meeting in 1870 had offered 
to put a mortgage on his farm and invest the proceeds in railroad 
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stock. This apparently was another form of the borrowing sanctioned 
by the legislature in 1851. Milwaukee banks and investors offered 
a limited market for this type of security and eastern investors 
accepted them usually at a heavy discount. In the course of a few 
years hundreds of these Wisconsin farm mortgages were put up as 
collateral security for railroad stocks and bonds. 


Railroad Comes to Madison 


With the progress of railroad construction came changes in the 
official personnel of the company. Likewise there occurred a break- 
ing up of the program into smaller units, possibly in order to promote 
the local character of the enterprise in keeping with community 
undertakings. In 1852 Byron Kilbourn of Milwaukee was succeeded 
in the office of president by John Catlin of Madison. Catlin was a 
popular leader among both the native ‘and foreign-born population 
of Dane County. He had been postmaster of Madison, was territorial 
delegate during the last two years of the territory, and resigned 
the office of county judge to become president of the Milwaukee & 
Mississippi. On March 24, 1852, the legislature incorporated the 
Madison & Prairie du Chien Railroad Company for the purpose of 
building a road from Madison to Prairie du Chien. An act of June 
25, 1853, permitted the consolidation of the capital stock of the Madi- 
son & Prairie du Chien with the stock of the Milwaukee & Mississippi. 
A member of the first board of directors of the Madison & Prairie 
du Chien was Hercules L. Dousman, rated at the time as the wealthiest 
man in Wisconsin, a veteran of the early fur trade at Prairie du 
Chien. Former Governor Nelson Dewey was also one of the incor- 
porators. 

The greater part of the mileage of the Milwaukee & Mississippi 
was constructed during Catlin’s presidency. From Milton construc- 
tion was carried forward to Stoughton in 1853. The route into 
Madison was surveyed across Lake Monona, and a pile foundation 
was constructed for a bridge. On May 23, 1854, two locomotives 
hauled thirty-six coaches carrying hundreds of people from Mil- 
waukee and intervening towns. By the time the road was completed 
to Madison its total estimated cost was not far short of $3,000,000. 

Meanwhile in 1852 the legislature had chartered the Southern 
Wisconsin Railroad Company and by January, 1853, that company 
had constructed a line from Milton to Janesville. The act of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1855, authorized the Milwaukee & Mississippi to build from 
some point on its line in Rock County through Janesville and thence 
westerly through Monroe and through or near the villages of Shulls- 
burg and Benton to a point on the Mississippi, and thence down the 
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bank of the river to a point opposite Dubuque. This legislation was 
preparatory to taking over the property and franchise of the South- 
ern Wisconsin Company ‘“‘as is now constructed between Milton and 
Rock River” in Rock County. The act was ratified and accepted 
by both companies, and from that date the Milwaukee & Mississippi 
was a railroad with two prongs, one extending northwestward to 
Madison and the other southwestward through Janesville and com- 
pleted in 1857 as far as Monroe. 

President Catlin had brought to his aid an experienced railroad 
engineer from the East, Edward H. Brodhead, to whose energy was 
credited much of the rapid construction during the years 1855-56. 
From Madison construction was pushed west to the Wisconsin River, 
and thence in almost a direct line toward Prairie du Chien. The 
railroad reached Boscobel in 1856, and in the spring of 1857 Prairie 
du Chien properly celebrated the arrival of the first train. This 
was the first railroad link across Wisconsin between the Mississippi 
and Lake Michigan. At this time Edward H. Brodhead had suc- 
ceeded Catlin as president of the company. 

The names of the various companies which served the purpose 
of promotion and beginning of construction are a source of confusion, 
but all those mentioned were tied together by similar financial inter- 
ests either at the beginning or soon afterward, and comprised the 
original unit of the Milwaukee Road. Embraced in the same group 
were several other railroad enterprises projected with a view to 
bringing the trade of the rapidly settling counties north and west 
of Milwaukee to that lake port and metropolis. April 2, 1852, the 
legislature chartered the La Crosse & Milwaukee Railroad Company. 
Previously, on March 11, 1851, the Milwaukee & Watertown Railroad 
Company had been chartered for the purpose of completing a section 
from Brookfield Junction on the Milwaukee & Mississippi to Water- 
town. This road was completed as far as Watertown in 1855, and 
on September 20, 1856, was consolidated with the La Crosse & Mil- 
waukee. What was known as the Milwaukee, Fond du lac and Green 
Bay Company was chartered April 2, 1853, to build: from Milwaukee 
by way of Fond du lac to Green Bay. Some grading was done 
between Milwaukee and Richfield, but the company encountered finan- 
cial difficulties and on January 23, 1854, it was consolidated with the 
La Crosse & Milwaukee. Thus the La Crosse & Milwaukee survived 
to inherit the properties and franchises of several earlier charters. 
In December, 1855, the La Crosse & Milwaukee had built 50 miles 
of road from Milwaukee to Horicon, and by the end of 1856 had 
completed the line as far as Portage, a distance of 95 miles. Then 
during 1857-58 the road was extended to LaCrosse. 
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A broadside dated December 10, 1859, heralded the opening of 
an express train service from La Crosse to Chicago. The schedule 
gave the leaving time of this express train from La Crosse at 2:15 
A. M. It reached Portage City in time for breakfast at 7:15 A. M. 
The time of arrival at Milwaukee was 12:25 P. M. By connecting 
line a train left Milwaukee at 1:40 P. M. and reached Chicago 5:30 
P. M., for a total elapsed time of a little more than fifteen hours. 

The railroad map of Wisconsin in 1860 comprised other roads 
besides those subsequently combined into the Milwaukee system. 
Chapman’s ‘new map of Wisconsin” copyrighted in 1860 illustrates 
the status of Wisconsin railways at that time, though some of the 
lines designated as complete were actually not yet in operation. 
Railroad building up to 1860, as has been noted, was conceived in 
the spirit of benefiting local interests. It was strictly home enter- 
prise. Actually the greater part of the mileage constructed was 
intended to aggrandize the city of Milwaukee. That city was in 1860 
the railway hub of the State. Over the Milwaukee & Mississippi pas- 
senger and freight traffic came in from the Mississippi at Prairie du 
Chien through Madison, Milton and Whitewater, and by another 
branch from Monroe through Janesville to Milton. Another main 
line connected Milwaukee with La Crosse through Horicon, Portage, 
and Sparta. At Horicon was a branch line running northwest 
through Ripon as far as Berlin. The branch of the La Crosse & 
Milwaukee which extended from the Milwaukee & Mississippi at 
Brookfield Junction to Watertown, had been extended from Water- 
town in two directions, one northwest as far as Columbus and 
designed to continue on to Portage, while another was built from 
Watertown as far as Sun Prairie and was in course of construction 
to Madison. 


Cities Vie for Transportation 


Milwaukee had three rival lake ports in Wisconsin—Racine and 
Kenosha, and, on the north, Sheboygan. Sheboygan had projected 
and had partly completed a line of railway extending into the inter- 
ior through Plymouth and on to the west line of Sheboygan County. 
At Racine the municipality and local citizens and other communities 
had practically bankrupted themselves to build the Racine and Mis- 
sisSsippi Railroad through Burlington, Elkhorn, Delavan, Clinton, to 
Beloit, and thence across the state line to Freeport. The Kenosha, 
Rockford and Rock Island Railroad, originating at Kenosha, and 
backed by Kenosha enterprise, reached the Illinois line at Genoa in 
Walworth County and thence on to Rockford, Illinois. 
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These were the Wisconsin railways built in a generally east and 
west direction, and on a more or less fundamental purpose to confine 
traffic originating in Wisconsin at home. Two of the lines, as has 
been noted, originating at Racine and Kenosha, did not obey this 
formula, and had invaded northern Illinois territory. A strongly 
competitive struggle was already in progress. Railroad interests 
based on Chicago had no intention of neglecting the great traffic 
derived from Wisconsin farms, forests and mines. The grouping 
of Wisconsin interests and Chicago interests had not become clearly 
defined by 1860, but in a few years there emerged from the competi- 
tion the two distinctive railway systems known on the one hand as 
the Milwaukee and on the other as the Chicago & North Western. 
Only the beginnings of this railroad invasion from Illinois were 
apparent on the map of 1860. 

Though Chicago and Milwaukee were natural rivals, they had 
been united by railway since 1855. The Wisconsin legislature in 
1851 granted a charter to a company to build from Milwaukee through 
Racine and Kenosha to the Illinois line. By act of May 6, 1857, this 
company became the Milwaukee & Chicago Railroad Company, and 
on June 1, 1868, was consolidated with the Chicago & Milwaukee 
Railroad Company, the consolidated road taking the latter name. 
At the time of consolidation the Milwaukee banker Alex Mitchell 
was president of the company. The first section of this road had 
been built from Chicago to Waukegan in 1854, and in the following 
year was completed through to Milwaukee. The Illinois line had 
also been crossed at several other points, including the railroads from 
Racine and Kenosha previously mentioned. One of these was a 
road passing through Genoa and extending for a short distance to 
Geneva. Another extended from the southwest corner of Walworth 
County through Clinton to Janesville, and still another from Beloit 
through Afton and partly completed northwestwardly toward Evans- 
ville. In the southwest corner of the State was a road that had been 
built from Mineral Point, the capital of the old lead region, south- 
wardly to a connection with the Illinois Central at Warren, Illinois. 
The maps published just before the outbreak of the Civil War pictured 
only one railroad under the title of the Chicago & North Western. 
This penetrated farther into the interior of Wisconsin than any 
other of the lines just mentioned. It was then in operation from 
Chicago to Harvard to Janesville, thence north through Milton, 
Jefferson, Watertown, Minnesota Junction, to Fond du Lac, and was 
in course of extension to Oshkosh and Green Bay. 

Of the several roads chartered or partly constructed which were 
to be put together to form the original Chicago & North Western, 
the earliest to be built wholly within Wisconsin gave Fond du Lac 
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a place on the railroad map. This was a line 29 miles long, con- 
structed in 1854, from a point on the La Crosse and Milwaukee called 
Minnesota Junction in Dodge County. Meanwhile Beloit and Janes- 
ville on the Rock River had been raising money to promote the con- 
struction of railroad outlets for those cities. Beloit had its first 
railroad when a branch 21 miles long was built from Belvidere, 
Illinois, to Beloit and completed November 14, 1853. At Belvidere 
this line connected with what is known as the parent stem of the 
Chicago & North Western. It was then known as the Galena & 
Chicago Union, and had been put in operation for a few miles west 
of Chicago in 1848. It was continued and opened to Rockford, 92 
miles away, on August 2, 1852, and to Freeport, a total distance 
of 121 miles, on September 1, 1853, and soon afterwards was con- 
tinued on to Galena. By its first railroad Beloit was linked with 
Illinois rather than with Wisconsin, and this situation continued 
unchanged for ten years or more. 

Under an Illinois charter granted to the Illinois & Wisconsin 
Railroad Company construction work had started in 1851, and by 
1854 there was completed a line 39 miles long extending from Chicago 
to Cary on the Fox River. Largely as a result of efforts of Janesville 
citizens, the Wisconsin legislature in 1850 amended an old charter 
changing the name to the Rock River Valley Union Railroad Company 
and permitting the construction of a railroad from Madison to Janes- 
ville and thence south to some point on the Illinois line. The Rock 
River Valley Company by 1854 had performed a large amount of 
grading work from Janesville to Watertown. The Wisconsin legis- 
lature on March 10, 1854, gave permission for the consolidation of 
the Rock River Valley Company with the Illinois & Wisconsin Com- 
pany. After the consolidation was completed a new corporation 
name was taken, the Chicago, St. Paul & Fond du Lac Railroad Com- 
pany. The purpose of this corporation as expressed in its early 
reports was to extend its lines from Janesville through Madison to 
La Crosse and St. Paul, and also from Janesville up the Rock River 
Valley to Fond du Lac and thence on to the iron and copper region 
of Lake Superior. By 1856 the gap from Cary to Janesville had 
been built. This road in building to Janesville passed through 
Harvard, Illinois, and across the Wisconsin line about eight miles 
east of Beloit. Prior to 1859 the Chicago, St. Paul & Fond du Lac 
Company had completed a continuous line from Chicago through 
Janesville and Watertown to Fond du Lac, for a distance of 176 
miles. 

The panic of 1857 caused the Fond du Lac road to be sold under 
foreclosure on June 2, 1859, and for the sum of about $10,000,000 
the property was deeded to a group of purchasers who organized the 
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Chicago & North Western Railroad Company. The first president 
of the reorganized company was W. B. Ogden of Chicago, and from 
that time Chicago interests dominated in the control of the corpora- 
tion operating railroads situated in a large measure in the state 
of Wisconsin. From Fond du Lac this original Chicago & North 
Western was extended to Oshkosh in 1859, to Appleton in 1861, and 
in 1862 to Fort Howard (Green Bay) for a total distance of 242 
miles from Chicago. In 1864 the Chicago & North Western acquired 
the road extending from Kenosha to Rockford, and with the acquisi- 
tion of the Galena & Chicago Union the basic outline of the Chicago 
& North Western system was established. 


Charter Given Mineral Point Company 


In Wisconsin as elsewhere many centers of trade and industry 
that had prospered during the older transportation era either took 
on new life with the coming of railroads or dwindled into insignifi- 
cance. Failure to secure a railroad outlet virtually doomed a city or 
village to the restricted rank of an inland community. Leading citi- 
zens of Mineral Point, long the capital of the Wisconsin lead district, 
realized the significance of the new era in transportation. One of the 
charters granted by the legislature in 1852 was to the Mineral Point 
Railroad Company. Most of the promoters were citizens of Iowa 
County, and prominent among them were Cyrus Woodman and 
Moses M. Strong. Strong soon succeeded Woodman as president of 
the company after its organization. Citizens were impressed with 
the argument that without strong local initiative and support a rail- 
road could not be built. On May 30, 1853, with bands playing and 
amid a flood of oratory, ground was broken for construction at Min- 
eral Point. Meanwhile the legislature had authorized counties and 
towns along the route of the proposed railroad to vote financial aid. 
The people of Iowa County by a very narrow majority approved a 
bond issue of $150,000. This bond issue, while not readily negotiable, 
was the most important collateral in raising funds for the building 
of the road. On June 27, 1857, the first train came into Mineral 
Point over the line completed from a junction with the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Warren, Illinois. During the construction work arrangements 
had been made for an operating agreement with both the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Galena & Chicago Union. 

The 905 miles of railroad in operation in Wisconsin in 1860 
brought modern transportation to every county south of the Wiscon- 
sin-Fox rivers. These railroads were indispensable. Without them 
agriculture and industry would have reverted to the conditions of 
the frontier. The cost of way and structure of these railroads under 
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the most favorable conditions aggregated between fifteen and twenty 
millions of dollars. (The census report for 1860 estimated the con- 
struction costs of the railway mileage in Wisconsin at $33,000,000.) 
The people of Wisconsin, either by cash contributions, or through 
issues of bonds authorized by villages, towns and counties, had prob- 
ably obligated themselves to that amount in order to obtain the rail- 
roads. Nevertheless, by 1860 the local investors and subscribers to 
the construction of these railways had a minimum equity in the 
properties. Actual ownership and control tended more and more to 
be vested in financial groups at Milwaukee, Chicago, and in the Kast. 
That process had been accelerated by the panic of 1857. 

That was a sharp and temporary depression, but had exercised a 
particularly adverse effect upon railroads which had been recently 
built. With few exceptions the railway companies found themselves 
unable to meet the interest obligations on their bonds and other out- 
standing notes. Bond holders had the first and major claims on the 
revenues and the assets of the railroads. With the inevitable fore- 
closures and sales the property went to the representatives of these 
holders of the major liens, and usually nothing at all was left for 
the hundreds and thousands who had contributed money or pledged 
their property to provide the original construction funds, for which 
they received only certificates of stock. It was an experience repeated 
over and over again in the financial history of America that the 
reorganization following foreclosure and sale resulted in a “freezing 
out”’ of most of the equities represented in the stock holdings. 

The full results of the panic were not apparent in January, 1858, 
when Alexander W. Randall took office as governor. Randall had 
been one of the original directors of the Milwaukee & Mississippi 
Company which built the first railroad in Wisconsin. He had un- 
doubtedly first hand knowledge of all the various methods by which 
funds had been raised for railroad building. One thing that caused 
him special concern when he wrote his first message was the rapid 
growth of public debt of the minor political divisions. During the 
preceding four years, he wrote, the legislature had authorized coun- 
ties, towns, villages and cities to issue bonds in an aggregate of 
more than eleven millions of dollars. The greater part of these bond 
issues had been voted as aid for railroad construction. Milwaukee, 
as has been noted, had approved bond issues in excess of $200,000 for 
the construction of the Milwaukee Road. Of Wisconsin cities Racine 
had been the most reckless in pledging its credit in behalf of rail- 
roads. In order to promote the building of the road from Racine 
westward across Rock River to the Illinois line, bond issues had been 
approved which left the city practically bankrupt for years. Only 
by the strenuous pleadings of such men as Marshall M. Strong was 
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direct repudiation avoided. In the statistics assembled at the census 
of 1870 on the public debt of counties and other minor subdivisions, 
it is significant that the counties and cities which plunged most 
strongly during the railroad building era still carried the heaviest 
burdens of public debt by 1870. The total aggregate of the public debt 
of counties was a little more than one million dollars. Milwaukee 
County with $500,000, Iowa County with $150,000, and Sheboygan 
County with $100,000, accounted for nearly three-fourths of the total. 
The public debt of towns, cities and villages aggregated over $2,500,- 
000 and the counties where this type of public debt constituted the 
heaviest burden were Racine, with $450,000, Kenosha with $400,000, 
and Jefferson (Watertown) with $467,000. 

This experience of Wisconsin was by no means unique. Scores of 
counties and communities in Ohio at the end of the early railroad 
mania of the 1840s carried loads of public debt from which there was 
no escape except by compromise or outright payment. The United 
States Supreme Court repeatedly refused to recognize the validity 
of pleas that the proceeds of bond issues were not applied to the legiti- 
mate objects of railroad construction. One historic instance occurred 
in Missouri where a county for more than a quarter of a century 
refused to pay interest or principal on bonds issued for the building 
of a railroad, not a mile of which was ever completed. County offi- 
cials who alone were subject to service by orders of the federal 
court simply refused to qualify for their offices, but in the end even 
this county yielded and accepted compromise with the holders of its 
bonds. A case closer to home was that at Watertown, which for years 
went without a city council in order to avoid the odious necessity of 
levying taxes to pay off an issue of railroad bonds. 

In Wisconsin, fortunately, railroad enterprises that had prog- 
ressed to the point where they received help from bond issues became 
with few exceptions an actual addition to the aggregate railway mile- 
age. Nevertheless, these local bond issues were used as collateral or 
in direct exchange for stock certificates, and when through fore- 
closure and reorganization the original stock was liquidated, the bond 
issues themselves represented no tangible equity. 


Private Investors Buy Rail Stocks 


The public debt represented in these bond issues was the charge 
against the total assessed valuations in the counties and towns and 
was therefore distributed so as not to be a crushing burden to any 
individual. 

In 1856 the voters of Watertown, by a narrow margin, had ap- 
proved an issue of bonds to the amount of $200,000 to aid in the 
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construction of the Watertown and Madison Railroad. This road 
was constructed as far as Sun Prairie in Dane county but was not 
completed to Madison for some years after the Civil War. 

At the October term of 1873 the United States Supreme Court 
heard an appeal from the circuit court of the Second district of Wis- 
consin and handed down a decision in the case of Rees vs. the City of 
Watertown. Rees was owner of some of the bonds issued in 1856 
under authority of the legislature. In 1867 the federal circuit court 
had awarded a judgment for about $10,000 against Watertown. A 
peremptory writ of mandamus was secured directing the city to 
levy and collect taxes to satisfy the judgment. Before the writ could 
be secured a majority of the city council resigned. Another board 
was elected in May, 1869, and shortly afterwards another writ was 
served but six of the councilmen had resigned and after various delays 
another member resigned so that the council was left without a 
quorum. These proceedings with some variations were repeated year 
after year. By 1870 the debt had accumulated fourteen years of 
unpaid interest charges. In June, 1872, two judges of the federal 
circuit court, on trial of the case, divided in opinion and the bill was 
dismissed. It was on this divison that the appeal was made to the 
United States Supreme Court. Some of the important points in the 
opinion handed down by that court emphasized the fact that the bonds 
had been issued under authority granted by the legislature to the 
municipality. The railroad had been built, at least in part. For these 
reasons the court held that the theories upon which the defense had 
relied “are vicious. They are based upon the idea that a refusal 
to pay an honest debt is justifiable because it would distress the debtor 
to pay it. A voluntary refusal to pay an honest debt is a high offense 
in a commercial community, and is just cause for war between na- 
tions.” Nevertheless, the court ‘‘has not the power to direct a tax 
to be levied for the payment of these judgments.” That tax power, 
the court explained, belonged to the legislature and not to the 
judicial authority. In conclusion the court held: “Entertaining the 
opinion that the plaintiff has been unreasonably obstructed in the 
pursuit of his legal remedies, we should be willing to give him the aid 
requested if the law permitted it. We cannot, however, find authority 
for so doing, and we acquiesce in the conclusion of the court below 
that the bill must be dismissed.” 

A large part of the funds to start railway building had come from 
the contributions of private individuals, mechanics, store clerks, and 
farm owners, who had used their savings or had borrowed money to 
buy stock in the railroad companies. The plight of these people 
aroused a high degree of righteous anger in Governor Randall when 
he wrote his message in January, 1861. 
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“Stockholders and individuals whose money has been honestly 
invested in railroads,” he declared, “have a right to some further 
protection and security by law. The early stockholders and men of 
comparatively small means furnish the basis of all the subsequent 
credit of the company, and are the first men plundered, and the last 
men secured, by the public spirited, self-devoted, patriotic railroad 
operators.” The money of these investors, the governor went on, “‘is 
in the roads and they ought to have an equitable lien and a right to 
follow their money into the roads themselves. The railroads should 
be made to pay the money that built them.” 

It will be recalled that at the very beginning of the railroad era 
a few farm owners had offered to place mortgages on their land as 
security for railroad bonds issued by the company. Confidence in the 
future of railroads and of the great value of such enterprises to both 
community and state had led hundreds of men to embark in this 
speculation, the true character of which had become apparent by 1860. 
Governor Randall doubtless had the facts at hand to substantiate his 
statements regarding this class. 

“A large and respectable class of our citizens has become involved 
in serious difficulties, which, in all cases, either has led, or will lead, 
to great losses, and, in many cases, to absolute ruin. There is a class 
of securities called railroad farm mortgages, which are hanging over 
some of the best farms and are embarrassing a great many of the 
best men in the state. The aggregate amount of these mortgages is 
estimated at about $5,000,000. They cover land valued at least at 
$15,000,000. Between five and six thousand men are involved in these 
peculiar liabilities. They were executed upon the pretense that they 
were to be used as collateral security for loans of money made by the 
railroad companies. They were conceived in fraud, executed in fraud, 
and sold or transferred in fraud, by the directors, or agents, of some 
of these companies. While some of the directors and agents were 
innocent of these deceptions upon the farmer, the men who controlled 
these financial operations were dishonest, and sought not a public 
benefit but their own aggrandizement.”’ 

Many land owners faced ruin when they were compelled to 
refinance these mortgages under threat of foreclosure. They had no 
alternative but to pay the full face value of the mortgage and its 
accumulated interest. It was a bitter memory for many of them 
when they learned that the agents who had gathered up these mort- 
gages in Wisconsin had hawked them about the financial exchanges 
in the East and sold them in many cases at discounts of twenty-five 
or thirty per cent or more. 

The situation just described makes it evident that a large part 
of the money and pledges secured in Wisconsin for railroads was not 
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expended for actual construction costs. No satisfying figures can be 
presented as to promotional costs or charges for financing, but they 
were uniformly high. Relatively few of the stockholders who had so 
enthusiastically contributed their subscriptions in the early 1850s 
had any equity left in the reorganizations that followed the panic of 
1857. Wisconsin had the foundation of two great railroad systems 
by 1860, but had paid a high price, and those who questioned whether 
railroads were a blessing or a curse did so not without reason. One 
phase of this first decade of railroad building in Wisconsin remains 
to be described. It was a scandal of first magnitude, since it involved 
practically the wholesale bribery of the legislature. However dam- 
aging the deal proved to the personal reputation of scores of men 
high in political and business life, the actual losses measured in terms 
of money or property were less in the aggregate than those resulting 
from the unsound methods of financing above described. 

A local railway, however economically built, could not pay its 
way from the revenues of the traffic which it carried. This acted as 
a primary incentive to the putting together of short lines into a system 
capable of transporting freight on “long hauls” beyond state bound- 
aries. Early promoters had no thought of extending a railroad into 
unsettled areas as a means of encouraging development of those areas 
or with the future prospect of the possible traffic that might originate 
there. One impulse for the building of railroads to link together 
widely separated objectives was supplied by the federal government. 
Proposals that the government aid railroad building had been almost 
uniformly rejected up to 1850. In that year, through the influence 
of a powerful group in the West, represented in the United States 
senate by Stephen A. Douglas, what was known as the “Illinois Cen- 
tral” land grant bill was enacted. The new policy initiated by this 
bill, and carried out by subsequent enactments, offered the resources 
of the public domain on prodigal terms to enterprising capitalists 
who were willing to push railroads out across the unsettled areas. 

In 1856 Congress enacted a flood of laws granting public land to 
aid in the construction of railroads in the newer states. In the two 
years 1856-57 a total of nearly twenty million acres were granted to 
the states for railways. The states that shared most abundantly in 
these donations were Alabama, Florida, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, and Wisconsin. Obviously such legislation was 
not applicable in areas where all the public land had passed into pri- 
vate ownershp. It was the general intent that the state should act 
as trustee, responsible for the wise and equitable distribution of the 
land. As fast as a company completed twenty consecutive miles of 
road, it was to be granted and given title to every alternate section of 
Jand for six sections in width on each side of the road. The act of 
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Congress making specific grant of land for these purposes to Wis- 
consin was approved June 8, 1856. A few months later the Wisconsin 
legislature was called into special session, and on October 8 formally 
accepted the terms imposed by Congress. 


Rival Interests Compete for Grants 


At the opening of the adjourned session on September 3, Governor 
Bashford, besides outlining the unfinished business from the regular 
session, called attention to the act of Congress passed during the 
interval and properly requiring action at this session to dispose of 
the land grants. These land grants, the governor explained, were 
in excess of two million acres. The grant fell into two sections. Part 
of it was to be donated to aid in construction of a railroad from Madi- 
son or Columbus through Portage to the St. Croix River or lake and 
thence to the west end of Lake Superior and to Bayfield. The second 
grant was to be given to a railroad to run northerly from Fond du 
Lac to the state line. It was the governor’s considered opinion that 
both grants should not be made to a single corporation. The disposi- 
tion of this congressional grant was turned over to a joint committee 
consisting of thirteen members of the assembly and seven senators, 
who were directed to study the subject and report a bill. 

The published journals of the senate and the assembly during 
this session reveal very little of what went on. The most important 
documents found in those journals are various memorials presented 
by the groups who were competing to obtain the whole or a share in 
the land grants. The first of these was submitted by the Milwaukee & 
Watertown Railroad Company, backed by a group of men in Mil- 
waukee, Oconomowoc, Sheboygan and elsewhere along the lake shore. 
This company claimed to have completed thirty-one miles of railway 
from a junction point on the Milwaukee & Mississippi fourteen miles 
west of Milwaukee, and extending as far as Watertown. The com- 
pany claimed that in a few months it would have its road finished to 
Portage, and was therefore eligible for one of the grants. 

A few days later on September 10, 1856, Byron Kilbourn, presi- 
dent of the La Crosse & Milwaukee Company, addressed a letter to 
the legislature flatly contradicting many of the claims made by the 
Milwaukee & Watertown Company. Moreover, the La Crosse & Mil- 
waukee had at that time 61 miles of railway in operation from Mil- 
waukee, and had grading nearly finished to Portage. Kilbourn em- 
phasized the local interests that were backing his road. Not only 
had the city of Milwaukee approved a $200,000 bond issue, but the 
company’s agents had induced farmers in Columbia, Dodge and Wash- 
ington counties to take stock to an amount exceeding $600,000. To 
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secure this stock, Kilbourn explained, “they have mortgaged their 
farms and homesteads, and hazarded upon the success of the enter- 
prise everything they possess which attaches them to the home of 
their adoption.” 

The minor group representing the Milwaukee & Watertown Com- 
pany was apparently eliminated from the race quite early. There 
remained then two rival contenders for the favors of the legislature 
in bestowing the land grants. A memorial from the Milwaukee Board 
of Trade forcibly reminded the legislature of its duty to bestow the 
land grants where they would do the greatest good to Wisconsin and 
would supplement the existing railroads, which were designed to 
afford an outlet for traffic from the interior of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota by most direct access to the west shore of Lake Michigan. These 
might be described as the east and west interests, following the tradi- 
tional pattern of a transportation system designed to concentrate its 
benefits upon one or more large centers within the State. The leaders 
in this group were primarily Milwaukee men, and their object was to 
build up and promote the “Milwaukee Road.” 

Powerful competitors appeared on the scene to claim all or a large 
part of the land grants for the benefit of a “north and south” trans- 
portation system, one that would cut directly across the lines then 
in course of construction from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. On 
September 30, 1856, W. B. Ogden, Chicago capitalist, and president 
of the recently organized Chicago, St. Paul & Fond du Lac Railroad 
Company, appeared at Madison and presented a vigorous address to 
the legislature. He demanded at least one portion of the grant for 
his railroad. His company, he declared, had been foremost in urging 
Congress to make the land grant. Ogden’s company had taken over 
the property and franchises of the Rock River Valley Union Railroad 
after that road had been sold under foreclosure in March, 1855, on 
its failure to pay interest on its bonds. The new company in Sep- 
tember, 1856, claimed to have in operation 121 miles of road—30 
miles between Fond du Lac and Minnesota Junction, and 91 miles 
extending from Chicago to Janesville. In addition, the company had 
expended a large amount on franchises and rights of way and engi- 
neering surveys providing for a continuous line from Madison to 
St. Paul and from Fond du Lac to Appleton. It had also undertaken 
tentative negotiations for the purpose of connecting with proposed 
railroads in the Northern Peninsula of Michigan so as to provide an 
all-season outlet for the iron and copper mines. In answer to some 
of Kilbourn’s statements, Ogden claimed that more than a million 
dollars of stock in his company was held in Wisconsin. 

The first bill to dispose of the land grants was “an act to execute 
the trust created by an act of Congress . . . approved June 38, 1856, 
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and to provide for applying the land as granted to the construction 
of railroads in said state.” On October 7 Governor Bashford vetoed 
this bill. His constitutional objection was that it contained two 
unrelated subjects, inasmuch as it incorporated one company and 
amended the corporate powers granted to an existing company. He 
also objected to concentrating so much land in the La Crosse & Mil- 
waukee Company, nearly all of whose directors, he said, were resi- 
dents of one locality. His view was that the entire State ought to be 
fairly represented by the company or companies to whom were as- 
signed the land grants. 

After this veto, the struggle for the land grants ended with sur- 
prising suddenness. On October 9, assembly bill 775 was introduced, 
the bill granting lands to the La Crosse & Milwaukee Company. Im- 
mediately afterward followed bill 776, which incorporated the Wis- 
son & Superior Railroad Company and allotted to it what was known 
as the “northeastern” grant, the other grant being popularly known 
as the “northwestern” grant. On the same day, after hasty reference 
to a select committee, these bills, under suspension of rules, were 
read a third time and passed. The vote in the assembly on bill 775 
was 62 in favor and 7 against. The vote on bill 776 was 56 to 18. The 
machinery in both houses of the legislature had been well oiled, and 
only a single futile attempt was made to delay passage of the meas- 
ures through the senate. The bills were accepted without amend- 
ments, and the vote on bill 775 was 17 for and 7 against. On bill 776 
the vote was 15 to 7. Both bills were signed October 11. By the 
first of these measures the La Crosse & Milwaukee Railroad Company 
was authorized to build and operate a railroad from Madison and 
from Columbus by way of Portage to the St. Croix River, and thence 
to the west end of Lake Superior and to Bayfield. Under the terms 
of the law, as fast as the company completed twenty consecutive miles 
of road, it was to be granted and given title to every alternate section 
of land for six sections in width on each side of the road; in other 
words, a total of 120 sections for each continuous twenty miles com- 
pleted and put in operation, The second act, incorporating the Wis- 
consin and Superior Railroad Company, authorized that company to 
build and operate a railroad from Fond du Lac through Oshkosh 
northerly to the state line on the St. Louis River. In assigning the 
grant to a new corporation, the legislature apparently had refused 
to recognize the claims advanced by the Chicago interests headed by 
W. B. Ogden. 


“Monk’s Hall” Acquires Notoriety 


These railroad bills were the climax of the session. Two or three 
days after they were passed and signed, the legislature adjourned. 
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Newspaper men and other observers acquainted with the inner work- 
ings of political manipulations put in circulation some stories con- 
cerning the influences used to stampede the legislature in forcing 
these bills through to passage in a single day. It was difficult for 
public opinion to concentrate upon any one of a number of conflicting 
and disturbing issues. One of the more remote was the Kansas ques- 
tion and the problem of slavery. Wisconsin citizens were about evenly 
divided on the question of a prohibitory liquor law. Extensive ballot 
frauds had occurred in the election of 1855, and Coles Bashford had 
come to the governor’s seat as the first Republican incumbent only 
after a decision from the state Supreme Court. Charges were made 
that public funds were being wasted in the construction of a new 
wing to the capitol. The exposure of the loose methods of disposing 
of the public school lands was also fresh in public memory. 

The presence of lobbyists around the capital was nothing new 
in Wisconsin’s experience. In September and October of 1856, how- 
ever, these agents seeking special favors, particularly in connection 
with the railroad land grants, transcended all records for open faced 
flaunting of the moral standards then existing for the conduct of 
public officials. According to accounts circulated at the time or as 
revealed in later investigations, business agents resorted to little con- 
cealment when they met members of the legislature in some saloon 
and bargained almost openly. A large house had been rented only a 
block from the capitol and used as a place of entertainment by the 
railroad lobbyists. This place was known as “Monk’s Hall,” but some 
of the cynical observers did not hesitate to dub it as the “den of forty 
thieves.” 

Governor Bashford had estimated the value of the land donation 
at $5,000,000. It was to be expected that the companies to which 
the grant was assigned would choose a route which would earn the 
largest amount of valuable timber and agricultural land. The actual 
value to accrue from these land grants was probably higher than 
Bashford estimated. In any case it was a prize worthy of prodigious 
effort on the part of the competitive groups. From the standpoint 
of state welfare, and on the theory that a transportation system 
should primarily serve the people and the interests within the state 
borders, the logic of the situation favored the claims advanced by the 
Milwaukee group. An award of the grants to the Ogden group, for 
all its claims to being strongly supported by local Wisconsin interests, 
might have been denounced as a betrayal of thousands of Wisconsin 
men who had hazarded their property and had expended years of 
effort in behalf of a nucleus of a system of state railroads. 

Apparently Byron Kilbourn and associates had no confidence In 
the integrity and reasonableness of the legislature to whom was com- 
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mitted the problem of disposing of these land grants. The stakes 
were too high to permit an impartial weighing of all the claims pre- 
sented in the various memorials and the arguments before the legis- 
lative joint committee. The Kilbourn group determined upon an 
audacious course, one aimed at shutting off of all debate and insuring 
in advance defeat of any moves to be made by their rivals. The full 
details of this coup did not come out for nearly two years. Stories of 
wholesale corruption that were in circulation caused the introduction 
of a resolution in the legislature of 1857 demanding an investigation. 
That resolution was defeated, but in the legislature which convened 
in January, 1858, with Alexander W. Randall’s inauguration as gov- 
ernor, a joint select committee was appointed to investigate ‘“‘into 
alleged frauds and corruption in the disposition of the land grant 
by the legislature of 1856.” 

This report, dated May 13, 1858, was published to the number of 
5,000 copies. For many years this report has been a comparatively 
rare document in source material for Wisconsin history. The reason 
for that is obvious. The testimony elicited by the joint select com- 
mittee was of a character that would have delighted the ‘‘muck 
rakers” of a later generation. In that report are listed scores of 
names of men who otherwise are associated with Wisconsin’s political 
and economic foundations. Participation in this grand climax of 
legislative corruption ended some political careers, but in the case of 
a number of others this instance of moral obliquity was counter- 
balanced by a long record of constructive activity in finance, industry 
and other fields. Except for a few of the ringleaders, Wisconsin 
wisely chose to forget the names and the deeds recorded in this report 
long known as the ‘‘black book.” 

’ Whether he deserved full credit for the thorough-going plan is 
uncertain, but Byron Kilbourn was the man who directed its execu- 
tion. His approach to the problem seems to be on the assumption 
that the assignment of the land grant to the La Crosse & Milwaukee 
Railroad was a foregone conclusion. Since the legislature had to 
ratify this conclusion, it was only fair and generous that its members 
should partake of this windfall from a government prodigal in the 
use of its public domain for the general welfare. After the allotment 
of the grant, the railroad company had to earn title to the lands by 
actual construction. Hence the entire transaction was speculative, 
and the rewards: which Kilbourn’s board of strategy determined to 
apportion for “corrupt” voting on the land grant bill, were also of a 
highly speculative character. It was assumed that under the incentive 
of the land grant the railroad company would enjoy a period of un- 
interrupted prosperity, and its stocks and bonds would be correspond- 
ingly valuable. The whole transaction seems to have involved rela- 
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tively little cash. The evidences of value were almost altogether 
stocks and bonds of the La Crosse & Milwaukee Company. The 
standard award to a senator was stocks or bonds to par value of 
$10,000, while an assemblyman was rated at $5,000. Those who were 
assigned larger amounts rendered some particular service in getting 
the measures through the legislature or possibly demanded a higher 
price than their colleagues. 


Committee Exposes Legislative Graft 


The report of the investigating committee shows that $175,000 
in stocks or bonds were assigned to thirteen senators, to be given in 
case the bill became a law. A total of 59 assemblymen were named 
to whom were assigned bonds and in a few cases stock usually in units 
of $5,000 to each. The committee came to the conclusion that not 
more than five members of both houses “did not receive the amount 
set apart for them; and it is more than probable that all were recip- 
ients.” Ina later resume the committee states that four members of 
the house voted for passage of the bill to whom no stocks or bonds 
were assigned, and there were four senators in the same class. 

The “honor roll” of those “who voted against the passage of the 
bill, were entirely excluded from any participation in the spoils, 
plunder or benefits, growing out of the land grant, and were thirteen 
+n number as follows: J. Allen Barber, Amasa Cobb, H. H. Giles, 
Edward Pier, James Sutherland and David Taylor of the senate; 
and Levi Alden, Isaac Brown, C. R. Head, J. H. Knowlton, H. J. 
Murray, T. Newell and Allen Taylor of the assembly.” Twelve other 
assemblymen were named who did not vote on the bills and received 
no stock or bonds. In the distribution of these “gifts” seven state 
officers shared. Bonds to the amount of $246,000 were awarded to 
twenty-three persons outside of official circles. 

Many of those who received the “packages” may have had their 
sense of moral guilt assuaged by the knowledge that these stocks 
and bonds were not readily marketable. Whatever profit they would 
derive from holding the securities would come after the railroads 
had been built and the questionable transactions at Madison in the 
fall of 1856 wholly forgotten in the general prosperity of the future. 
A few men were not satisfied by rewards in stocks and bonds. One 
of them was Governor Bashford, who according to the testimony 
cannily exchanged the $50,000 package for $15,000 in cash. ; 

The investigating committee carried its inquiry into the activities 
of the La Crosse & Milwaukee Company’s management beyond the 
date of enactment of the railroad grant law. Evidence showed that 
the management, elated over the securing of the land grant, employed 
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the new prestige of the company to promote increased subscriptions 
to the stock and in part to arrange for an extension of the company’s 
control over a proposed land-grant railroad in Minnesota. Actual 
construction work did not keep pace with this lavish program of the 
company’s Officials. In October, 1856, the company, after having 
absorbed the Milwaukee & Watertown Railroad, had completed con- 
struction work as far as Beaver Dam, and on the other line to Colum- 
bus. During the following year the Wisconsin River was reached at 
Portage, and the road was ready for operation as far as New Lisbon, 
some fifty miles short of its objective at La Crosse. 

At the conclusion of the report the committee stated: “The evi- 
dence taken establishes the fact that the managers of the La Crosse & 
Milwaukee Railroad Company have been guilty of numerous and un- 
paralleled acts of mismanagement, gross violations of duty, fraud 
and plunder. In fact, corruption and wholesale plundering are com- 
mon features.” 

The anti-climax of this story of wholesale corruption has some- 
times been overlooked. It was estimated that fully a million dollars 
worth of the La Crosse & Milwaukee Company’s bonds and stock 
were distributed as good-will offerings among the friends and bene- 
factors of the company, not only legislators but others as well. The 
committee apparently made no effort to determine the aggregate of 
actual cash used by the officials in the various promotions above de- 
scribed. The amount was probably small in comparison with the total 
face value of the stocks and bonds. These securities, however, had a 
value tied closely with the operating revenues and profits of the rail- 
road itself. The La Crosse & Milwaukee shared the fate common to 
so many railroads in the Northwest after the panic of 1857. The 
revenues and assets were insufficient not only to provide any dividends 
on stock but even to pay interest on the bonds. Then came foreclosure 
and sale, and agents of the bondholders took over the physical prop- 
erty and the operations. It is doubtful that any considerable number 
of men who received ‘‘packages”’ of bonds in October, 1856, ever real- 
ized more than a small fraction of their face value. Moreover, the 
La Crosse & Milwaukee Company never perfected title to any of the 
land grant bestowed by the legislative act of October 11, 1856. 

Whether the rival group of contenders for a share in the land 
grant, the group subsequently identified as the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad Company, displayed more than a neutral attitude 
is a subject which has been involved in considerable obscurity. Ac- 
cording to testimony presented to the investigating committee, N. K. 
Wheeler, counsel and acting president of the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Fond du Lae Company, declared: “The settled policy and fixed deter- 
mination of myself and Mr. Ogden, the president, who was present a 
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portion of the session, was to procure the lands upon the merits of 
the company’s claims alone. . . .” From this statement and other 
testimony the committee concluded that the rumors concerning the 
pressure exerted by the Chicago interests had their source in the 
La Crosse Company, “for the purpose of arousing state pride and 
home indignation against the Chicago company in order to make cer- 
tain the acquisition desired by the La Crosse Company.” 

The “northeastern grant,” the second and smaller of the two 
grants, was bestowed, as has been noted, upon a new corporation, the 
Wisconsin & Superior Railroad Company. The act named a board of 
corporators of the company. In the opinion of the investigating com- 
mittee, this board served a temporary purpose to transfer the actual 
control to the Chicago interests represented by W. B. Ogden. The 
original corporators named in the act were believed to be reliable 
friends of Wisconsin interests. But soon afterward a sufficient num- 
ber of these directors resigned so as to effect a transfer of control 
to the “foreign corporation” known as the Chicago, St. Paul & Fond 
du Lac Company. Testimony was also adduced tending to prove 
that the directors who resigned, though they had performed no actual 
service, were rewarded by sharing in a distribution of the company’s 
stock to the aggregate value of $67,800. 


Waterways Bring Immigrants In Numbers 


Not alone the railroads, but the lakes and waterways were routes 
that figured in bringing the pathfinders and the early immigrants to 
Wisconsin, and in carrying part of the growing commerce for the 
inhabitants of the developing Middle West. 

The late R. H. Whitbeck, of the geography department of the 
University of Wisconsin, discussing early Lake Michigan traffic, 
wrote: 

For nearly a quarter century following 1841, the 
vast majority of Milwaukee’s goods came by lake. Tak- 
ing the year 1858 as an example, 53,000,000 pounds of 
general merchandise came by lake as against 18,000,000 
by rail. Practically all of the 45,000,000 feet of lumber 
came by lake; the iron, salt, machinery, shingles, and 
scores of other commodities came by water. 


Walter Havighurst, in his book, “The Long Ships Passing,” wrote: 
“The mapmakers gave up their myth in time. Michilimackinac be- 
came a strategic gateway, not to China, but to the rich lands of Wis- 
consin and Illinois.” 

With the opening of the Erie Canal and the later creation and 
active functioning of the office of Immigration Commissioner of Wis- 
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consin (from 1852), the sealanes became crowded with immigrants— 
Hollanders, Belgians, Germans, Norwegians, and other nationalities— 
coming by the Great Lakes route. Every boat that could be pressed 
into service to carry the immigrant loads was used. 

Until well along in the last half of the century the boats continued 
to crowd the docks and harbors with their commodity cargoes and 
their increments of settlers from other lands—these to be carried 
to their destinations by the newly built rail lines extending farther 
and farther inland with every year of the State’s life Thus were the 
railroads and the great inland waterways to become prime factors in 
the “growing up” of Wisconsin. 


NOTE 


Edward S. Bragg was born in Otsego County, New York, in 1827. 
He was admitted to the bar in his native county in 1848, and two 
years later settled at Fond du Lac. He was a Douglas Democrat in 
1860. On May 5, 1861, he was commissioned a captain in the Sixth 
Wisconsin Infantry, and in 1864 was made a brigadier general and 
commanded the Iron Brigade until the end of the war. He then 
returned to Fond du Lac, was postmaster and practiced law and 
served three terms in Congress. He remained a Democrat until the 
Free Silver issue of 1896. Under appointment from Cleveland he 
was sent as minister to Mexico in 1885. He died June 20, 1912. 
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CHAPTER XL 
THE UNIVERSITY IN PIONEER TRANSITION 


The dominance of acquisitive men, guided by self-interest, and the 
subservience of political leaders and officials chosen to safeguard the 
public interest, resulted in a profligate use of Wisconsin’s material en- 
dowment during the first decade of statehood. Progress was achieved, 
but only at a cost that threatened impairment of permanent resources. 
State expenditures the first year (1849) were $78,000, but by 1857 
rose to nearly $443,000. This was justified, in part at least, by the 
rapidly expanding functions of a new state, including the various 
institutions described on earlier pages. Against this record of mixed 
light and shadow, must be set down the enduring social and cultural 
achievements of the same decade. 

Population more than doubled, and at the end of the decade this 
population had a vastly greater access to the opportunities which 
make sacrifice and effort worth while. The factors required for 
the evolution of a great state were already at work. By December, 
1860, 288,984 children between the ages of four and twenty years 
had the opportunity of a common school education. In the fifty-six 
counties, with 737 towns reporting, a total of 199,455 children had 
attended school during the previous year. The constitutional mini- 
mum term of a common school was three months, but at this time 
the average school term had been lengthened to 6 2/11 months. The 
total expenditures for all school purposes had reached $573,756, 
and the total paid out for teachers’ wages was $367,481. The aver- 
age monthly salary of a teacher had risen considerably, being $24.20 
for male teachers and $15.30 for female. Scattered over the State 
from the sparsely settled northern area to the populous counties 
south of the Fox-Wisconsin were 4,045 school houses of all types: 
166 of them of stone, 177 brick, 2,297 frame, while 1,405 were the 
log structures of the frontier era. The average valuation of these 
buildings was $325, while the highest valuation was $3,300. Nearly 
a fourth (942) of the school houses were without blackboards; and 
3,562 of them had no outline maps. During the year 600 copies 
of Webster’s unabridged dictionary had been bought by the State 
at $4 a copy and distributed; the state superintendent complained 
that in a number of instances these dictionaries had not been claimed 
and the delivery charges had been refused. The results of the 
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policy of squandering the school lands were apparent. The school 
fund for 1860 permitted an apportionment of only sixty-four cents 
per scholar. The total amount for school purposes distributed by 
the State amounted to $171,460, while the amount raised by local 
taxation to support schools was $402,765. The total expense per 
scholar for teaching ranged from less than a dollar in the more 
populous counties to about eleven dollars per scholar in the sparsely 
populated county of La Pointe along the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, and to $8.50 in Clark County which was also well above 
the median line of settlement. 

In 1851 only one community in the State (Kenosha) had a graded 
school. Nearly all the cities and many of the villages had such 
schools by 1860. Outside of cities and larger villages were about 
88 high schools. Cities in 1860 with high schools were Berlin, Fond 
du Lac, Janesville, Kenosha, Madison, Milwaukee (two), Oshkosh, 
Portage, Racine, Sheboygan, Watertown. In addition to the educa- 
tional facilities provided by these public schools, the state superin- 
tendent in 1860 reported 161 unincorporated select and private 
schools and the number of pupils in private schools aggregated 
6,473. 

The original plan of the State’s educational system placed the 
University at the top, as the capstone. That ideal was only partly 
realized during the first decade. Many factors contributed to this 
situation. The University was almost wholly dependent upon the 
income from the University fund. The government lands. allotted 
to the University had been handled only slightly better than those 
donated for the common schools. The resources of the University 
as of February 1, 1857, stood as follows: | 


Permahentarundwate (0 oe oe ee $306,871 
Appraised value unsold lands__.-------~------- 25,000 
Buildings, grounds and other property_-_-~---~- 85,000 
Totaly hae ee ee ee ae EAE Pe $416,871 
Revenues from the. fund._.-~-~-~-—----------~ 21,481 
THITIOU DANO Lees eee oe Bt Coe heer 1,328.75 


At that time the salaries of the faculty for three quarters was 
set at $6,825. 

In July, 1854, the University graduated its first class, consisting 
of Levi Booth of Madison and Charles T. Wakeley of Whitewater. 
Those two young men did their work in the single building that 
then adorned the eminence known as “College Hill.’ This was the 
dormitory later known as North Hall. It was a general purpose 
building, providing lecture rooms, library and dormitory. The build- 
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ing committee in its report of January, 1854, stated that the founda- 
tion of the second dormitory (South Hall) was completed. ‘‘The 
grounds, about fifty acres, are well and permanently enclosed.” 
One striking feature of the modern campus was then being faintly 
outlined. “Of the avenue trees, about 700 in number, planted in 
1851-52, it will be necessary to replace about one third, which have 
been lost through the unfavorable weather of two successive seasons.” 
Throughout the decade the space between these trees served pri- 
marily as a means of approach for vehicles and persons on foot 
to reach the top of the hill. The building committee in a report for 
September, 1860, stated that this road had been closed and the 
grounds between the rows of trees seeded down. ‘‘Winding roads 
from entrances upon the south side of the enclosure present a more 
gradual acclivity, and will serve rather to increase than to mar the 
natural beauty of the grounds.” 


First Phase Mainly Preparatory 


Throughout this decade the main function of the institution 
was that of a preparatory school. For the year ending July 21, 
1857, the faculty consisted of John H. Lathrop, chancellor, who 
gave a large part of his time to work of instruction; Daniel Read, 
mental philosophy, English literature and head of normal depart- 
ment; John W. Sterling, mathematics; Ezra S. Carr, chemistry 
and head of agricultural department; O. M. Conover, ancient 
languages; Auguste Kursteiner, modern languages; John F. Smith, 
tutor. At that time the catalog showed five seniors, three juniors, 
eighteen sophomores, fifteen freshmen, with 123 enrolled in special 
classes and preparatory classes. 

The building committee reported October 1, 1857, that the con- 
tract had been awarded for the ‘‘central University edifice’ at a 
cost of $36,550. The building was of ‘‘Roman Doric style of architec- 
ture,” to contain chapel, lecture room for each department, and 
rooms for library, apparatus, cabinets, etc. At that time the stone 
work for the basement story was well advanced, and it was hoped 
that the entire structure would be finished by November 1, 1858. 
These anticipations were not realized. The panic of 1857 intervened, 
and the normal income from the University funds was reduced. 
Arrangements had been made to secure a loan of $40,000 from the 
University fund to erect the main building, but in order to carry 
on the work loans were advanced by citizens at Madison. The report 
of the regents for the year ending September, 1860, stated that the 
University Hall had been completed and partially occupied during 
the year. Besides University Hall crowning the hill at the head of 
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the avenue the only other two buildings on the campus were North 
Hall and South Hall, primarily for dormitory purposes. 

At the end of the decade serious consideration was given to 
the proposal to eliminate the preparatory department and merge 
it with the Madison high school. For the year ending in June, 1860, 
a large proportion of the 227 students enrolled were still in pre- 
paratory classes. From the University proper seven degrees were 
bestowed in 1860 for completion of the classical course and one for 
the course in science. The graduating class of July, 1859, also con- 
tained eight members. Two of them, who received the degree 
Bachelor of Science, were Hill C. Bradford and Philip C. Slaughter, 
both of Culpepper County, Virginia. Those who were granted the 
A. B. degree were Alex C. Botkin of Madison, Leonard S. Clark of 
San Francisco, California, Samuel Fallows of Hanchetteville, Edward 
B. Guild of Madison, Elbert O. Hand of Lyons, and Edwin Marsh 
of Beaver Dam. During this year the chair of ancient languages 
was filled by James Davie Butler, who remained for many years a 
well loved figure in the University. Of this class of 1859, Slaughter 
attained success in finance, and Botkin and Hand became eminent 
in the law. 


Fallows Is Prominent Early Student 


The class valedictorian, whose speech followed that of the rising 
German-American statesman Carl Schurz, was Samuel Fallows. A 
cart driven over the road from the Fallows farm near the eastern 
edge of Dane County brought Samuel Fallows to Madison in the 
fall of 1854. The cart climbed half way up the hill to North Hall, 
and deposited the boy and his trunk and other possessions at the 
“four-story rectangular box” that housed all there was of the Uni- 
versity. For two brief intervals Fallows attended Lawrence College 
at Appleton, but after 1856 was a regular student at the University. 
‘The man whose influence meant most to him in the early years was 
John W. Sterling, who had charge of the preparatory classes. Fal- 
lows had no difficulty in choosing the pulpit for his career. He 
excelled in the debating and oratorical contests of the two Uni- 
versity societies, and carefully studied the platform manners of 
the eminent speakers who occasionally came to Madison. He was 
ordained a Methodist exhorter before his graduation, and soon gained 
local fame as the “boy preacher.” He was a Wisconsin soldier in 
the Civil War, and the more than twenty years he spent in this state 
were an important contribution to his subsequent career as one of 
the foremost churchmen in America. 
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Barnard Succeeds Chancellor Lathrop 


As successor to Chancellor Lathrop, the regents brought to the. 
University Henry Barnard, who had been state superintendent of 
schools in Connecticut. The understanding was that the new chancel- 
lor should be relieved of his teaching duties and should devote him- 
self primarily to the development of a system of normal schools 
over the State. Largely as a result of protracted illness Chancellor 
Barnard’s service (1859-61) left no important impress on the Uni- 
versity. The framers of the educational article in the Constitution 
had visioned a system with the common schools at the foundation, 
with the University at the top, and had directed that from what 
was anticipated to become an abundant school fund from the pro- 
ceeds of the school land a certain “residue shall be appropriated to 
the support and maintenance of academies and normal schools.” 
The section making provision for the University also provided “for 
connecting with the same, from time to time, such colleges in different 
parts of the state as the interests of education may require.” 

The manner in which the school lands were administered was 
not productive of anything in the nature of a “residue” for this 
purpose, but later there appeared an important addition to the 
school fund in what was known as the “swamp land grant.” Con- 
gress in 1849 had granted to the state of Louisiana all the “‘Swamp 
lands within its borders upon the condition that the proceeds from 
‘their sales should be used for constructing levees and drainage work.” 
By act of September 28, 1850, Congress made similar grants to 
other states. Though the act of Congress prescribed that the pro- 
ceeds should be used “exclusively, as far as necessary” for the 
reclamation of the lands, some of the states actually diverted the 
funds to other purposes. The Wisconsin legislature by the act of 
March 7, 1857, directed 75 per cent of the proceeds from the sale of 
the swamp lands should be transferred to the school fund, and that 
25 per cent of the gross proceeds of the income from this fund should 
be used for the benefit of “normal institutes and academies.” The 
same act also set up a board of regents of normal schools, whose duty 
it was to distribute the funds among chartered colleges, academies 
and universities. Incidentally, one of the first members of this 
board was the pioneer missionary, Alfred Brunson. 

The swamp land fund by October, 1857, aggregated about 
$270,000, and the income for distribution from the funds amounted 
to approximately $22,763. Somewhat less than six thousand dollars, 
therefore, was available for schools that maintained departments 
for the special training of teachers. In addition to the normal depart- 
ment at the University, the officially accredited institutions for 
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teacher training in Wisconsin are named as follows in the report of 
the regents of normal schools on December 1, 1859: Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Appleton, Beloit College at Beloit, Carroll College at, 
Waukesha, and Wayland University at Beaver Dam; the two female 
colleges were the Wisconsin Female College at Fox Lake in Dodge 
County, and the Milwaukee Female College at Milwaukee. Academies 
also included in the list were Milton Academy in Rock County, Albion 
Academy at Albion in Dane County, Walworth County Institute at 
Bloomfield in Walworth County, the Platteville Academy at Platte- 
ville in Grant County, and the Mineral Point Seminary at Mineral 
Point in Iowa County. Three high schools were likewise accredited, 
those at Horicon, Kenosha and Madison. 


Small Colleges Rise To Importance 


The schools which shared in the distribution of the normal school 
fund and in return supplied some of the teacher training include 
some of the better known of the institutions of higher learning that 
have flourished down to the present. Those who were entrusted 
with the administration of state school funds had to obey the con- 
stitutional injunction against the use of any such funds for the 
benefit of sectarian education. The Catholic, the Episcopal and in 
a large measure the Lutheran group of churches established and 
conducted schools that very frankly were “‘sectarian.” Other Protest- 
ant denominations emphasized that schools established under their 
auspices were Christian in principle but without prejudice against 
or in favor of any particular denomination. Most of the schools 
that shared in the normal school distribution were institutions of 
this avowed non-denominational character. 

By 1850 legislative charters had been granted to fifty colleges, 
academies and seminaries, though at the time less than a dozen of 
them were functioning as schools. Men of college training who came 
from the East to the Wisconsin frontier, finding no other immediate. 
opportunity to put their talents to work, secured the cooperation 
and support of local citizens and set up a select school or academy. 
This was one type of school not included in the public school system. 
In other cases the founders and leaders of a community combined 
their efforts to establish a school beyond the scope of the common 
school, induced teachers to take charge, and not infrequently dis- 
covered the financial burden so great that they willingly surrendered 
the responsibility to a church denominational group. The settlers 
of Wisconsin brought with them their moral and religious attitudes 
and their cultural standards, and however limited were their material 
means they endeavored to reproduce in their new environment some 
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approximation to the religious and cultural standards to which they 
had been accustomed. ; 

The predominant New England influence in southern Wisconsin 
has been emphasized so much as to seem trite, but in studying 
the evolution of the early institutions of higher learning it is im- 
possible to overlook the importance of this influence. New England 
Congregationalism in its spread through the Middle West put a 
stamp upon the social, moral and religious standards that has never 
been completely erased, and at the same time left a trail of institu- 
tions of higher learning throughout the Old Northwest, including 
several of Wisconsin’s best known colleges. 

A Congregational society at Platteville in the lead district of 
southwestern Wisconsin put up a building to be used for both 
church and school, and in this building was begun in 1842 the 
first session of the Platteville Academy, which had been incorporated 
in 1839. One of the prominent educational pioneers of the State 
was Josiah L. Pickard, who conducted the Platteville Academy from 
1846 to 1859, when he became state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. According to a report of December 1, 1858, the Platteville 
Academy had a faculty of five teachers and 310 students during 
the previous year, 176 of them male and 184 female. As a result 
of legislation in 1866 provision was made for a system of state 
normal schools. The first of these was established at Platteville, 
and was opened in October, 1866, in the buildings of the old Platte- 
ville Academy. 


NOTE 


Everybody’s Bishop; Life and Times of Samuel Fallows, written 
by his daughter, whose comprehensive tribute at the beginning of 
her book tells much of the kind of man he was: “Presidents and 
convicts, Jews and Gentiles, negroes and Chinamen, prohibitionists 
and dipsomaniacs, cub reporters and stray cats—all were his friends.” 

Samuel Fallows was born December 18, 1835, “in the most 
provincial town of provincial England.” When he was eight years 
of age, his father, a weaver by trade, moved to a manufacturing 
town near Liverpool, and two years later to Manchester. An acute 
industrial depression caused the family in 1848 to emigrate to 
America. From New York they traveled by boat up the Hudson 
and across New York state in canal boats to Buffalo, and then by 
lake steamer to Milwaukee, where they arrived on the 4th of July, 
only a few weeks after Wisconsin had become a state. A wagon 
piled high with household goods brought them after three days to a 
spot in eastern Dane County known as Bird’s Ruin, later renamed 
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Hanchetteville. The father acquired eighty acres for his homestead, 
but like many others who had been accustomed to a trade, found 
farming a most difficult and hazardous occupation, all the cash earn- 
ings going to pay the interest on money borrowed. The family had 
been Wesleyan Methodist in England, and only gradually had accom- 
modated themselves to the camp-meeting and circuit-riding practices 
of the American Methodists. 

Since the local district school had nothing to offer, Samuel Fal- 
lows made such progress as he could at home in the study of Greek 
and Latin, Algebra and other branches of mathematics. For a time 
he attended a school at Aztalan, and later was given a certificate 
and taught at Fountain Prairie, near Columbus, at $14 a month. His 
sheer moral courage, despite his lack of physical strength, overawed 
a group of local mutineers who tried to break up his school. While 
a student at the University Fallows became acquainted with the fam- 
ily of William P. Huntington, proprietor of “Cedar Bluffs’ farm, 
a few miles from Madison. Huntington was a Harvard graduate, 
and among other attainments was a minister of the Unitarian church, 
a sect regarded as little less than heretical in Wisconsin at that 
time. Fallows courted Lucy Huntington, and their true affinity of 
hearts bridged the gap in religious doctrine. She made the decision 
herself, and also overcame the objections of her family to the other- 
wise attractive Methodist minister. They were married April 9, 
1860. Meanwhile Samuel Fallows and Lucy Huntington had for 
a year performed the chief teaching functions of an ambitious school 
founded by an enterpriser and politician in the sparsely settled 
Trempealeau County at Galesville, the title of the school being “Gales- 
ville University.” After his marriage Fallows became pastor of a 
Methodist church at Oshkosh, in 1862 went to the front as chaplain 
in the 32nd Wisconsin Infantry, in 1863 was pastor at Appleton 
and a teacher at Lawrence College, in 1864 was commissioned lieu- 
tenant colonel of the 40th Wisconsin Infantry, and during 1865 was 
colonel of the 49th Wisconsin Infantry and in October of that year 
was breveted brigadier general. His last important service in Wis- 
consin was as state superintendent of public instruction from Janu- 
ary, 1870, to January, 1874. He then transferred his religious mem- 
bership to the Reformed Episcopal church, and at three different 
terms was presiding bishop, and held that post at his death on 
September 5, 1922. His home and headquarters for many years 
were at Chicago. 

Bishop Fallows has come down as one of the legendary figures 
of the University’s first days. By natural endowments and gifts 
a great man, he was one of the University’s most distinguished, most 
loyal and most beloved alumni. A long road of distinction was 
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traversed by this English immigrant boy after landing in America. 
In the sixty-three years elapsing between his graduation and his 
death in 1922, he was one of the most constant attendants at com- 
mencement reunions and was one of the most popular after dinner 
speakers. He was of striking appearance, tall and straight, of 
raven blackness of hair almost to the end, in this respect being 
reminiscent of the American Indian in his finest type. He had 
a personality of charm which, with a hearty spirit of camaraderie 
and a salty wit, made him a general favorite in any group in which 
he appeared. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
FOUNDING OF THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The same decade in which sordid motives were so freely and 
frequently mixed with the otherwise wholesome driving forces that 
actuated men in the development of the new State, witnessed the 
first fruits of scientific inquiry and the beginnings of an institution 
that is almost as old as the State itself. On the score of achievements 
that have little relation to industrial enterprise, military fame, or 
political prominence, the doors were opened to Wisconsin’s hall of 
fame for two men whose insatiable quest for knowledge ended only 
with death. 

The first of these was Increase A. Lapham, said to have been 
induced to locate at Milwaukee by the indefatigable Byron Kilbourn, 
who was then promoting the plan of internal improvements which 
in January, 1838, materialized with the incorporation by the terri- 
torial legislature of the Milwaukee and Rock River Canal Company. 
Lapham was a practical canal builder and engineer. His father had 
been a construction engineer on the Erie Canal, and the son was 
fourteen years old when that great artificial waterway was completed 
across New York state in 1825. Lapham was born in New York 
state March 7, 1811. He had no formal education beyond the com- 
mon schools. Some of his youthful experience in canal building 
was gained during the construction of the canal around the falls of 
the Ohio at Louisville. The project for connecting Milwaukee with 
the Rock River was never completed, but the failure reflected in 
no sense upon the plans and estimates made by the company’s chief 
engineer. Lapham had some real estate investments at Milwaukee 
and his professional services as an engineer supplied the bulk of 
the modest income he required. . 

He was not a money maker. While working among the rocks 
along Erie Canal he discovered a fossil from which he derived an 
impulse to read the lessons of the rock strata of the globe. He 
became a mineralogist and geologist and his constant interest in his 
physical environment made him eventually an authority on the flora 
and fauna of the Middle West recognized by such eminent scholars 
as Asa Gray and Louis Agassiz. He was only a boy when he began 
making collections for an herbarium. At his death this herbarium 
contained more than eight thousand specimens. This herbarium was 
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deposited in Science Hall on the campus of the University of Wis- 
consin, and was destroyed by the fire that burned that structure. 
Lapham in 1844 published a gazeteer under the title Wisconsin, Its 
Geography and Topography. This was republished in 1846. Among 
other features of its contents is a catalog of Wisconsin’s flora and 
fauna. In the first year of the University he supplied a large part 
of the material for the “scientific cabinet,’ including mineral speci- 
mens. He was among the first to describe and interpret Wisconsin’s 
archaeological resources, including the famous Indian ruins at 
Aztalan and other monuments to an early Indian culture. The map 
he made of archaeological remains served as the guide when the 
State undertook the work of restoring the earthworks in State parks. 

As a scientist his judgment frequently conflicted with current 
economic trends. As early as 1855, years before the word conserva- 
tion had any general significance, he protested against the wholesale 
removal of the forest covering, not because it was a plundering of 
natural resources but would produce a diminishing stream flow 
and rapid erosion of the denuded lands. Most of his protests and 
scientific opinions went unheeded during his lifetime. 

The security of his fame as a scientist rests upon official recog- 
nition given him as “father of the United States weather bureau.” 
For nearly a quarter of a century he had been keeping records of 
conditions and had kept up a persistent campaign to induce the 
government to establish such a bureau. The weather service was 
inaugurated as a special bureau in the War Department, authorized 
by an act of Congress in 1870. Doctor Lapham was employed as 
special aide, and on November 8, 1870, supplied the data from which 
the first weather prediction was sent out from Chicago. His official 
connection with the weather service was of brief duration. One 
of the panels in the executive offices in the state Capitol at Madison 
represents Doctor Lapham seated at a desk, studying a map of the 
United States, and formulating the first weather chart. While other 
panels represent “Wisconsin discoverers, pathfinders and soldiers,” 
Doctor Lapham alone represents ‘‘imaginative scientific thought.” 
Death came to him while alone on a boat on Oconomowoc Lake Sep- 
tember 14, 1875. Years later the United States government gave 
him recognition when it placed a memorial on top of Lapham Peak, 
near Delafield in Waukesha County. 

Increase A. Lapham was one of the three men who organized 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin during the first regular 
session of the state legislature at Madison on January 30, 1849. 
Lapham was a physical scientist, his forte being natural history, 
but his interest as an antiquarian and archaeologist made him one 
of the key men upon whom the early success of such an organization 
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depended. For many years he was either president or vice-president 
of the society. For several years the society had a more or less 
nominal existence and might have continued indefinitely in this 
supernumerary character but for the good fortune that brought 
to it the vitalizing labor of one of the outstanding men in his field 
in America. 


Lyman C. Draper Chosen Secretary 


Another early member of the society was Charles Larrabee, who 
had come to Wisconsin in 1844 and was one of the delegates from 
Dodge County to the convention of 1847 that framed the constitution. 
As one of the Circuit judges of the State he was ex-officio a member 
of the Supreme Court until that court was separately organized and 
constituted in 1852. Larrabee fully agreed with the opinion of 
several other members that what the society needed was a specialist 
who possessed both the talent and the time for complete devotion 
to the objects of the organization. He knew just the man for the 
place, a former classmate at Granville, Ohio (Denison University), 
and after consultation with Governor Farwell and Harlow 8. Orton 
(subsequently a justice of the state Supreme Court) succeeded in 
bringing to Madison in October, 1852, Lyman C. Draper. Larrabee 
made a distinguished record as a soldier with Wisconsin troops, but 
lost his health during the war, and most of his later years were 
spent on the Pacific Coast. He is quoted as having said that he 
believed the best service he ever rendered Wisconsin was in persuad- 
ing Draper to leave the East and come to Madison. 

March 4, 1853, the legislature chartered the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. Those named as incorporators under the act 
were: L. J. Farwell, Mason C. Darling, William R. Smith, Charles 
Lord, I. A. Lapham, William H. Watson, Cyrus Woodman, James D. 
Doty, Morgan L. Martin, Lyman C. Draper, Samuel Marshall, John 
W. Hunt, Albert C. Ingham, O. M. Conover. The society in the 
ninety years of its existence has scarcely needed a redefinition or 
elaboration of the program of objectives stated in the original act. 
Those objects included: Collect, embody, arrange and preserve in 
authentic form a library of books, pamphlets, maps, charts, manu- 
scripts, papers, paintings, statuary, and other materials illustrative 
of the history of the State; to rescue from oblivion the memory of 
its early pioneers ...: to exhibit faithfully the antiquities, and 
the past and present condition, and resources of Wisconsin. .. .” 

Preparatory to the granting of the charter, the society was 
reorganized January 18, 1854, with Draper as corresponding secre- 
tary and executive officer. At that time the library consisted of 50 
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miscellaneous volumes. Most of those volumes are still in existence, 
preserved in a case which stood in Governor Nelson Dewey’s office. 
At the beginning the collection was kept in the office of the secretary 
of state. Then in August, 1855, it was moved to the basement of 
the Baptist church on Carroll Street, and in January, 1866, was 
moved to rooms in the new south wing of the capitol. 

The legislature in February, 1854, granted an annual appropria- 
tion of $500 “to be expended in making collections illustrative of 
the history of Wisconsin,” but none of it to be used for salaries of 
the society’s officials. However, the State paid the bill for the 
printing of the early volumes of the Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions, and these were very sizable volumes. In 1858 a sudden access 
of economy overtook the legislature, possibly as a cloak for the 
disclosures of wholesale corruption, and an effort was made to cut 
down the appropriations for the Historical Society. The society’s 
first annual report came out in January, 1855. During the previous 
year the library had grown from 50 volumes to items which aggre- 
gated 1,050. The nucleus of a picture gallery had been made. 
Thomas Sully, an outstanding American artist at Philadelphia, in the 
words of the report “has painted and presented to the Society a 
copy of Stuart’s Washington.” (That copy hangs in a prominent 
place in the society’s quarters today.) Another artist had given a 
copy of Jarvis’ portrait of George Rogers Clark. This brief quota- 
tion from the first annual report suggests the range and spirit of 
the society’s activities for many years to come. Other men gave 
money, contributed books and letters and treasured documents, and 
unselfishly cooperated in the administration of the society’s affairs. 
The mainspring of the activities was the secretary, Lyman C. Draper, 
and after his death the society as an institution was well called 
‘his chiefest monument.” His active associate in the later years, and 
his successor as secretary, was Reuben Gold Thwaites whose Memotr 
is the best short biography of this Wisconsin historian. 

Lapham and Draper had many interests in common, and it is a 
singular fact that both of them expressed their dynamic energies 
through small physical proportions, Draper’s height not being over 
five feet. Draper was born in New York state in 1815, being four 
years younger than Lapham. He lived to be seventy-six. His grand- 
father had been a soldier of the Revolution and his own father was 
a veteran of the War of 1812. Draper had more schooling: than 
Lapham, for two years attending the college at Granville, but his 
intellectual powers came to full maturity without having been 
molded in any set pattern. He listened spellbound to the stories 
of war and frontier told by his father and other older men. What 
he heard he absorbed in a retentive memory, and all his life he 
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cherished the memory of great men whom he had seen. He was only 
ten years old when from the crowd he witnessed LaFayette receiving 
the plaudits of American citizens on his return to this country. 


Great Collection of Revolutionary Papers Secured 


Draper was a self-trained historian, and a large part of his manu- 
script collections were derived from personal interviews. Primarily 
he was interested in the dramatic phases of the American frontier, 
and the economics of history had little interest for him. For a 
number of years he carried on an extended correspondence with the 
great and the near-great and those who were obscure but had 
something interesting to relate. 

In 1840 he began to supplement his correspondence with per- 
sonal interviews with pioneers and the descendants of Revolutionary 
soldiers, going to their homes to elicit their stories from. their lips. 
His travels took him far and wide, by foot, by horseback, by stage, 
by lumberwagon and by steamboat, his constant companion being a 
knapsack well laden with notebooks. Altogether it was estimated 
that he traveled more than 60,000 miles on these historical quests. 
Often, says Thwaites, he stopped weeks together at crude homes in 
New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee, “long enough to 
extract with the acquired skill of a cross-examiner every morsel of 
historical information, every item of valuable reminiscence stored 
in the mind of his host; while old diaries, or other family documents 
which might cast sidelights on the stirring and romantic story of 
western settlement, were deemed objects worth obtaining by means 
of the most astute diplomacy.” Thwaites does not explain the phrase 
“astute diplomacy,” but since Draper possessed no personal fortune 
and since many of the treasures he eventually deposited at Wiscon- 
sin have aroused the envy of institutions and private collectors all 
over America, a great many persons probably parted with documents 
convinced that no worthier or more responsible trustee could have 
been found for them than this itinerant historian. This activity in 
securing information by personal interview continued from 1840 until 
about a dozen years before his death and for fully a quarter of a 
century after he came to Madison. 

In the pursuit of his unique vocation, he was seemingly without 
pecuniary motivation. He was not unlike the itinerant preachers of 
the frontier who in the morning of each day seldom knew where they 
would find shelter or food in the evening. During his early years he 
was for a time editor of a small paper in Mississippi. Later he and 
his classmate Larrabee from Granville joined forces and “bached”’ 
while operating a sweet potato ranch, without any particular profit 
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to either one. After drifting about the country north and south, he 
lived for a time with a generous relative at Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. His zeal as a collector overcame all ambitions for business. 
At a time when Bancroft, Lossing, and Prescott were the great names 
among American historians, Draper stood practically alone as a 
specialist in historical research in the trans-Alleghany field, and 
repeatedly he won recognition from these historians. The Historical 
society in its early years was hardly in a position to pay him a salary 
appropriate to his talents or to his needs. During 1858-59 he accepted 
the office of state superintendent of public instruction. Thwaites 
declares that “he was the first occupant of the office to take a broad 
grasp of its duties and responsibilities.” He was secretary of the 
society for over thirty years, from 1854 to 1886. He instituted the 
publication of the Wisconsin Historical Collections, and edited the 
first ten volumes. He died in 1891. He is best remembered for his 
work, and that undoubtedly would have been his desire, since in the 
words of Thwaites: “Of so retiring a disposition was he, of so modest 
a demeanor, of so shrinking a habit, that it was given to but few, 
even of his literary associates, to understand the man as an indi- 
vidual.” 

Draper’s collection consisted of thousands of documents and tran- 
scripts of documents and other data bearing on events and person- 
alities in the back country of old Virginia and the Carolinas and the 
entire Old Northwest. It was something in the nature of an anomaly 
that almost the last state carved out of Northwest Territory should 
become the physical possessor of all these documents. In time there 
arose a challenge as to the moral and legal right of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society to hold as a trustee a collection of documents which 
only very remotely have to do with the origin of Wisconsin as a state. 
After about 1920 movements were started in some of the southern 
states, where Draper gathered his manuscripts, asking that the orig- 
inal documents be returned to their respective states for housing in 
state historical libraries. The most persistent of these claims was 
made by the State of Tennessee. John Trotwood Moore, novelist and 
historian, spent a whole summer in Madison, attempting to convince 
the curators of the library and the members of the legislature that 
these valuable papers should be returned. His mission was only 
partly successful. Wisconsin officials decided that photostatic copies 
of the documents would be furnished, but that the large collection 
should be kept intact as presented by its donor. Some years later 
the society began the publication of what is known as the “Calendar 
Series” of its historical collections. This Calendar essentially is an 
index or a catalog of certain groups of papers. Volume III of this 
Calendar Series consisted of a descriptive index of what is known as 
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“The Tennessee and Kings Mountain Papers of the Draper Collection 
of Manuscripts.” Such a calendar provides a guide in ordering photo- 
static or other reproductions. 


NOTE 


Louise Phelps Kellogg was a Wisconsin scholar whose work in an 
important sense was a continuation of that begun by Lyman Draper 
and Reuben Gold Thwaites. For a number of years before her death 
on July 11, 1942, she was senior research associate of the State His- 
torical Society. Her monumental works as a historian were The 
French Regime in Wisconsin (1925), and The British Regime in Wis- 
consin (1935). Both were published by the State Historical Society. 
While written from the viewpoint of Wisconsin, they were in fact 
comprehensive surveys of the French and British activities through- 
out the Northwest. ‘These books represented years of careful re- 
search, are standard authorities on the subject, and at the same time 
are thoroughly readable. 

Miss Kellogg was born at Milwaukee. The University gave her 
the Ph. D. degree in 1901. She studied abroad in the Sorbonne in 
Paris, and her perfect knowledge of the French was an invaluable aid 
in the research she did in the source material for the history of the 
Northwest, the bulk of which was written in French. She was a 
foremost authority on the life of Daniel Boone. The University in 
1926 conferred upon her the honorary degree Doctor of Literature, 
and Marquette University in 1937 gave her the honorary degree Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters. Miss Kellogg was a charter member of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Society and its president in 19380. She 
was associated with Reuben Gold Thwaites in research and editorial 
work, and in addition to the two titles noted above she was a con- 
tributor to many historical publications in Wisconsin and wrote a 
number of articles for the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
SECTARIAN COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


The agents who in the spring of 1837 purchased a part of a land 
grant at the junction of Turtle Creek with Rock River almost at the 
Illinois state boundary, represented an organized colony of Colebrook, 
New Hampshire. Most of the first settlers who came on during the 
year to take possession and who named their village Beloit, were from 
New Hampshire, and in its early years Beloit was as nearly a trans- 
plantation of New England as any other community in Wisconsin. 
Two of these Beloit pioneers in November, 1837, applied to the terri- 
torial legislature, then in session at Burlington, Iowa, and secured a 
charter for a “seminary of learning.” A Congregational church was 
organized the following year, and in the fall of 1843 a church edifice 
was completed which at the time was considered ‘‘the stateliest house 
of worship in the Territory.’”’ In the basement of this church was 
opened the first session of the Beloit Seminary. 

Churches of the New England type were in general agreement as 
to fundamental doctrine, derived largely from Calvinism, but in 
administration the congregations that were a law unto themselves 
constituted the loosely federated “Congregational” churches, while’ 
those who obeyed the central authority of the presbytery were Pres- 
byterian. These two groups from early in the century had agreed 
upon a “plan of union,” and until 1850 and even longer it was a 
matter of choice for the individual church whether it would function 
under the Congregational or the Presbyterian policy. This affiliation 
led to cooperative planning for the purpose of promoting higher edu- 
cation. Both Presbyterians and Congregationalists participated in a 
series of conventions held in 1844-45, the first of them at Cleveland, 
and from these conventions came a decision to establish a college for 
men at Beloit and another for women at Rockford, Illinois. In the 
convention in October, 1845, a form of charter was adopted and 
trustees elected. 

Chief promoter in establishing these religious and educational 
institutions under the Plan of Union of the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational denominations was Rey. Stephen Peet, native of Vermont, 
graduate of Yale, and father of the late Rev. Stephen D. Peet, noted 
Wisconsin educator and archeologist. For many years he traveled 
throughout the State establishing churches and installing ministers. 
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For years also he was agent for Beloit College. He was one of the 
chief promoters of Chicago Theological seminary and president of its 
board of directors at his death. 

On February 2, 1846, the Wisconsin legislature chartered Beloit 
College. One feature of this charter which has been frequently dis- 
cussed prohibited the prescription of any religious tenets or opinions 
as qualifications for instructors or as conditions for admission of 
students. It was fully understood, however, that it was to be a 
religious college, though non-denominational. Nevertheless, Beloit 
College in its early years served as a training ground for Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers. Most of the members of the first 
faculty were Yale graduates, and the liberal character of Yale College 
has been another tradition. The cornerstone of the first building was 
laid June 24, 1847, and though this building was only partially com- 
pleted, the school opened October 15, 1847, and the first class was 
graduated in 1851. As in other institutions of nominal collegiate rank 
in the Middle West, most of the students were in preparatory grades. 
The seminary had been continued, with Sereno T. Merrill in charge 
from May, 1846. His wife Mrs. Merrill had charge of the department 
for young women. In July, 1859, the report made by Beloit College 
to the state superintendent of instruction stated that the faculty con- 
sisted of seven instructors, that the financial assets less debts were 
$125,000, the sixteen-acre campus contained three brick buildings, and 
all of the 157 pupils were male. The first dormitory, known as North 
College, was built in 1854, and the chapel, constituting the third of 
the three buildings, was built in 1858. On November 21, 1849, Aaron 
L. Chapin was elected president. He served continuously for thirty- 
six years, until 1886, and his successor, Edward D. Eaton, except for 
an interval of two years, remained at the head of the college until 
1917, and ten years later as president emeritus wrote a volume of 
historical sketches of the college. 


Lawrence, Carroll, Ripon Colleges Founded 


A wealthy Boston mill owner, Amos Lawrence, proposed to use 
some of his wealth in behalf of higher education on the Wisconsin 
frontier. He offered to give $10,000 as endowment and to contribute 
a thousand dollars a year for ten years to pay the salaries of teachers. 
He was himself an ardent Episcopalian, but the Episcopal church in 
Wisconsin was not in a position to make the best use of his gift, and he 
accepted a proposition from the Methodists as the best agents for 
effectuating his purpose. The Methodist conference accepted Law- 
rence’s gift in 1846, and on January 17, 1847, the territorial legis-. 
lature chartered the ‘Lawrence Institute of Wisconsin.’ The board 
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of trustees accepted the gift of a site of 62 acres at what was then 
known as “Grand Chute.” Around the site of the college grew up 
the city of Appleton. On March 21, 1849, the legislature changed the 
name to Lawrence University of Wisconsin. The first building was 
erected the same year and school was opened November 12, 1849. 
College classes were not organized until 1853. Lawrence was one 
of the first coeducational colleges in America. By July, 1859, the ten- 
acre campus was adorned with a main building, a four-story stone 
structure 60 x 120 feet. Some distance away was a wooden building 
which housed the “female department.”’ Buildings and other assets 
gave the University a valuation of $152,000. There were ten members 
of the faculty, and during the previous year the enrollment consisted 
of 171 male pupils and 97 female students, or a total of 268. Inci- 
dentally, the land comprising the original campus of the college was 
acquired from that picturesque character of the early frontier, Eleazer 
Williams, sometimes known as the “lost dauphin.” 

The early population of Waukesha County was made up of ele- 
ments of old American stock, and was one of the chief centers for 
groups of “English settlers.” The first duty laid upon pioneers was 
to secure the means of livelihood and this required sacrifices and 
labors that retarded the normal expression of religious and cultural 
attitudes. The missionaries of the church discovered this obstacle 
to their influence and this condition provides the best explanation 
for the lag between the beginning of settlement and the appearance 
of churches and schools. Homesteads were being rapidly taken up 
and cleared in Waukesha County, by 1836-37, and about four years 
later was established an institution from which developed the oldest 
of the existing colleges in Wisconsin. 

The Prairieville Academy was founded February 19, 1841. The 
academy building served for religious services for several different 
denominations. A pioneer in Wisconsin education was Eleazer Root, 
who arrived at Waukesha in 1845, and leased the academy building 
and induced the trustees to secure a charter (January 31, 1846) for 
Carroll College. Root afterwards explained that with so many insti- 
tutions named for Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and other great 
Americans, he chose to honor Charles Carroll of Maryland, who was 
the last surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence. The 
academy building was a two-story stone structure which when com- 
pleted in 1841 was said to be one of the first buildings entirely con- 
structed of stone in the entire territory. Root carried on the work of 
the academy and college until 1848, when he was chosen state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Associated with him in the first days. 
of Carroll College was John W. Sterling, who left Waukesha about 
the same time as Root and went to Madison to take charge of the 
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preparatory department of the University of Wisconsin. In 1850 
the control of Carroll College was transferred to the presbytery of 
Wisconsin, old school, and John A. Savage became the president. In 
1852 the main building, a two-story stone structure, was completed. 
At Carroll College was published one of the first college papers in 
America, starting in 1856. In July, 1859, the college had five in the 
faculty, and eighty students, all male. The school suspended Decem- 
ber 5, 1860, but on March 5, 1866, was reopened. At that time Walter 
L. Rankin became president, and except for four years remained 
head of the college until 1904. 

Lawrence University seems to have been the nucleus around which 
the industrial city of Appleton developed. Beloit College grew out 
of the cultural aspirations of a group of colonists who built their 
homes first, then their church. Captain David P. Mapes, recognized 
as the founder of the city of Ripon, conceived that an institution of 
higher learning was an integral part of his program of community 
building. Captain Mapes had been a steamboat captain in the Hast, 
and the burning of his boat caused him to convert his remaining 
assets into cash and start life over again in the far West. About 
1844 he located at Racine, and in 1849 acquired land almost adjacent 
to the Ceresco colony, then in process of disintegration. On his 
village site he set aside an acre of land on the highest hill as the site 
for a college. 

In 1850 Captain Mapes and Alvan E. Bovay (who four years 
later was a leading figure in the organization of the Republican 
party) raised funds for a building. The largest single contribution, 
$300, was given in the name of William Brockway, and the charter 
secured from the legislature January 29, 1851, incorporated ‘“Brock- 
way College.” Possibly the spirit of the cooperative project at 
Ceresco animated the pioneers, since many of their contributions 
were in the form of lumber, grain, other commodities, and labor. 
Their joint exertions continued until the limestone walls of a build- 
ing fifty feet square were raised to the height of three stories. At that 
point work had to be suspended for lack of funds. Soon afterwards 
a bargain was made with the Winnebago convention of the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches to take over the debt and the 
unfinished building. Rev. J. W. Walcott, pastor of a church at Men- 
asha, purchased the property from the trustees in October, 1852, 
enlarged the campus to nine acres, finished up four rooms of the 
building, and on June 1, 1853, opened a preparatory school for girls. 
A few months later a department for boys was added. In 1855 a 
new charter was secured, and the convention voted to purchase the 
building. A dormitory known as Middle College and later as Smith 
Hall was built between 1857 and 1860. Brockway College was con- 
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tinued as a preparatory school for boys and girls until 1863, when 
the name was changed to Ripon College, and in that year college 
courses were inaugurated. Ripon has been coeducational from the 
start, but in the early years, as was true of other colleges, the women 
were usually taught in what was known as the “female department,” 
and in separate classes. With the inauguration of the college in 1863 
William E. Merriman, a graduate of Williams College, was chosen 
president. The professor of languages was Edward H. Merrell, who 
in 1876 succeeded Merriman and continued as president until 1892. 


Rise of Downer, Milton, Nashotah 


Two of the institutions that were accredited for teacher training 
in 1859 were the Wisconsin Female College and the Milwaukee Female 
College. In September, 1848, Mrs. W. L. Parsons, wife of the pastor 
of the Free Congregational Church at Milwaukee, opened the Mil- 
waukee Female Seminary and was its first principal. This school 
was fortunate in the friends it made. One of them was Increase A. 
Lapham, who had been instrumental in establishing the first high 
school at Milwaukee, and who not only was a liberal supporter of the 
Milwaukee Female Seminary but was one of the early trustees of 
Carroll College. In 1850 the seminary was visited by Catherine 
Beecher, a pioneer in higher education for women in America. The 
“plan” she outlined was adopted by the seminary. The plan called 
for a nondenominational college, religious but not sectarian, the 
purpose being to prepare women primarily for the vocations of teach- 
ing, nursing, and “conservation of the domestic state,” a phrase that 
is perhaps puzzling to modern readers. At the end of two years the 
seminary had an enrollment of over two hundred students, and had 
the endorsement of every Protestant church in Milwaukee. At the 
suggestion of Miss Beecher the name was changed to “The Milwaukee 
Normal Institute and High School.’’ Under that title the legislature 
gave it a charter in March, 1851. Then in 1853 the name was changed 
to Milwaukee Female College and new buildings were erected. The 
head of the school from 1852 to 1859 and again from 1866 to 1874 
was Mary Mortimer. In the report to the state superintendent in 
July, 1859, the college had seven teachers and 177 pupils; the prop- 
erty, including a brick building, was valued at $30,000. ; 

The Wisconsin Female College was chartered in January, 1855, 
and on the 4th of July of that year the cornerstone of a building was 
laid at Fox Lake in Dodge County, under the auspices of the Wiscon- 
sin Baptist Educational Association. This association, however, was 
unable to give the necessary financial support after 1857, and the 
trustees continued the school without denominational control, most 
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of its patronage coming from Baptists, Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians. The college reported in 1859 a four-story stone building, a 
faculty of six members, and an enrollment of 105 students. A col- 
lege curriculum on the model of Mount Holyoke Seminary was adopted 
in 1863. In 1866 Judge Jason Downer became president of the board 
of trustees. At his death a large part of his estate went to the col- 
lege, and in 1884 the name was changed to Downer College. In Sep- 
tember, 1895, these two institutions were merged under the title 
Milwaukee-Downer College, and in 1899 a new site was secured in 
Milwaukee. After 1895 the Milwaukee-Downer Seminary was re- 
tained as the name for the preparatory department. 

One of the oldest ‘‘college towns” in Wisconsin is Milton, in Roek 
County. The first owner of the village site was Joseph Goodrich, 
who a few years later provided the sum of $300 for putting up a one- 
story building 20 x 30 feet. This was perhaps a unique building, 
since its walls were composed of gravel and lime. When this building 
was completed in the fall of 1844, a sign “Milton Academy” was 
placed above the entrance. In December of the same year a select 
school was opened. The second head of the academy was a Congre- 
gational minister, who continued the schoo] for two and a half years. 
From the first it was co-educational. On February 28, 1848, a charter 
was secured for “The DuLac Academy,” a name that was never 
popular and was seldom used outside the charter. Sessions of the 
school after the original building became unfit were held in private 
homes, and this period of the school’s history ended in 1853. On 
March 31, 1854, the Milton Academy was chartered. By the fall of 
1855 it was opened in a three-story building, 40 x 44 feet, built of 
“Milwaukee pressed brick.” A dormitory, known as Goodrich Hall, 
was built in 1857. In 1858 Rev. W. C. Whitford became principal. 
He was the local pastor of the Seventh-Day Baptist Church. Almost 
from its inception Milton Academy derived a large part of its patron- 
age and support from adherents of this denomination. It provided 
general education for a large number of boys and girls in southern 
Wisconsin, and before and during the Civil War it had a high rank 
as a training school for teachers. In 1859 the academy had a faculty 
of nine instructors, and its enrollment for the previous year had 
totaled 246 students, 157 of them-male and 89 female. In February, 
1867, a new charter was secured and from that time the institution 
was known as Milton College. For over forty years W. C. Whitford 
directed the destinies of the school, and during that time he also 
served as state superintendent of public instruction. 

The pioneers of higher education under the auspices of the Epis- 
copal church chose as the place for their labors a site among the 
beautiful lakes in northwestern Waukesha County. Three classmates 
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in the general theological seminary of the church, William Adams, 
James Lloyd Breck, and John H. Hobart, with the approval of the 
higher church authorities, came to Wisconsin in the summer of 1841 
for the purpose of establishing a missionary college or religious 
house.. Bishop Jackson Kemper, missionary bishop of the North- 
west, whose headquarters were then in St. Louis, gave his approval 
to the project. These three young men first located at Prairieville 
(Waukesha). The oldest resident Episcopal clergyman in the terri- 
tory at that time was Richard F. Cadle, chaplain at Prairie du Chien, 
who was transferred from that post to become general superin- 
tendent of the mission, but remained only a short time. His young 
assistants for several months conducted religious services in the 
academy building at Prairieville and at twelve other places outside, 
giving their attention especially to various groups of settlers who had 
come from England and whose natural religious affiliation was with 
the established church. As the result of an appeal published in the 
East in 1842, a fund of several thousand dollars was raised for the 
prosecution of this missionary enterprise. 

The site purchased was two fractional sections in township 7 
North, range 17 East, consisting of about 464 acres, adjacent to and 
partly bordering on the Nashotah or Twin Lakes, not far from the 
modern village of Delafield. Two of the missionaries took possession 
August 30, 1842, living in a claim shanty until a more substantial 
building was ready in November. Then the three missionaries and 
three resident students formally opened the Nashotah Mission as a 
training school for clergy of the Episcopal church. Several other 
buildings were put up and in 1844 students to the number of twenty- 
eight were enrolled. Missionary labors extended to outlying com- 
munities, among the English at Lisbon, and particularly among a 
large settlement of Norwegians, Danes and Swedes at nearby Pine 
Lake. 

The leader of this Pine Lake community was Gustav Unonius, 
Swedish born, a graduate of Upsala University. He was the first 
graduate of Nashotah House and was ordained a deacon May 11, 
1845, and with this training he took charge of the Scandinavian parish 
of Pine Lake. Credit was given Unonius for diverting a large number 
of Scandinavians from their normal allegiance to Lutheranism and 
making Episcopalians of them. In 1846 Bishop Kemper, leaving St. 
Louis and coming to Wisconsin, bought a farm adjoining the Nasho- 
tah property, and this remained his home and also the episcopal 
residence until his death. | 

About this time a charter was secured constituting Nashotah 
House an institution with the nominal scope of university. With 
the rapid settlement of the surrounding country and setting up of 
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parishes, the function of the mission came to a natural end by 1850. 
Breck resigned as president of Nashotah House to organize missions 
in Minnesota, where his name is stamped on the northern half of 
that state as a great missionary leader. After 1850 the functions of 
Nashotah House were divided between the training of young men 
for the clergy and the conduct of a preparatory school for’ young 
men. This preparatory department was known as St. John’s Hall. 
During 1854-55 a three-story brick building was erected as the main 
structure constituting the group of buildings at Nashotah House. 
On September 29, 1859, the cornerstone was laid for a stone chapel. 


Progress in E'piscopal and Catholic Education 


The Episcopal convention at Milwaukee in 1851, presided over 
by Bishop Kemper, resolved to found an Episcopal college. It was 
proposed to locate the school at the city on the lake which offered 
at least six acres of ground and six thousand dollars. Two residents 
of Racine, Elias Smith and Marshall M. Strong, organized a cam- 
paign to comply with this offer. They secured a site of ten acres 
and a subscription of $10,000, and that brought the institution to 
Racine. March 38, 1852, the legislature chartered Racine College. 
The cornerstone of Park Hall was laid May 5 of the same year and 
on November 15 the school was opened with Rev. Roswell Park as 
president. The first year the school enrolled 33 students, and two 
were graduated in 1853. Park Hall was completed and occupied in 
September, 1853. 

Racine College differed from other institutions that have been 
described in the fact that it was a church school. The president of 
the college and a majority of the faculty were required to be mem- 
bers of the Episcopal faith, and the Book of Common Prayer was 
to be used in the daily devotions. Racine citizens raised $12,000 
for a second building, the cornerstone of which was laid July 4, 
1857. The panic later in that year delayed the progress of con- 
struction and the building was still incomplete in 1859. Racine 
College, while an Episcopal school, offered a general program of 
education. During the financial difficulties after 1857 it was pro- 
posed to unite St. John’s Hall, the preparatory school previously 
conducted at Nashotah House, with the college at Racine. That 
union was effected in September, 1859. With the removal of the 
preparatory department, Nashotah House became and remained ex- 
clusively a divinity school. At the time of the union Bishop Kemper 
was elected president. of the board of trustees, and James DeKoven, 
formerly in charge of the St. John’s school, became rector (president) 
of the college. A new building was shortly afterward completed 
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and named Kemper Hall. The first building, Park Hall, burned in 
January, 1864, but funds were raised for rebuilding, and in August 
of that year the cornerstone of a chapel was laid. As a result of 
provisions made by will, the institution’s campus was enlarged to 
90 acres, most of which had formerly been the property of Marshall 
M. Strong. 

The first Catholic parochial school in Milwaukee was opened Jan- 
uary 2, 1851, by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, who had been 
established in Milwaukee since 1847. The village of St. Francis 
near Milwaukee has for ninety years been the-chief educational center 
of the church. The construction of the first building to house the 
seminary of St. Francis of Sales, was begun in 1855. Like Nashotah 
House, this was exclusively a school to train young men for the 
priesthood. 

The most noteworthy early efforts under Catholic auspices in the 
direction of higher education were put forth by the frontier priest, 
Father Samuel Mazzuchelli. Father Mazzuchelli, as elsewhere noted, 
had undertaken the duties of an imperial parish including most of 
the territory of Wisconsin and portions of Illinois and west of the 
Mississippi, in 1835. At Benton, one of the early centers of lead 
mining, he erected a frame church which was replaced in 1852 by 
the stone church that is still standing. At Sinsinawa Mound he had 
introduced a community of the Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, but in 1847 he moved the community to Benton. In 1852 
the school was chartered as St. Clara’s Academy. In 1867 the com- 
munity was returned to Sinsinawa Mound, where St. Clara’s School 
for Girls has through the years represented the climax of this great 
priest’s educational achievements. Sinsinawa Mound is also the loca- 
tion of the mother house of the community of the Dominican Sisters. 
Father Mazzuchelli also was an architect of note, having designed 
many public buildings in Mineral Point, Dodgeville, Madison, Galena, 
and other centers. 

Iixcept for the activities of French missionaries, organized re- 
ligious work was scarcely begun in Wisconsin before territorial times. 
For 200 years black-robed missionaries had carried the gospel to 
Wisconsin Indians practically alone, thus making Wisconsin classic 
ground in American Catholic church history, with the background 
illumined by such names as Menard, Allouez and Marquette. Coming 
down to more modern times a few more Catholic milestones may be 
mentioned. In 1829 Bishop Edward Fenwick, Cincinnati, came to 
Green Bay—the first bishop to visit Wisconsin. In 1836 the first mass 
was said in the home of Solomon Juneau, founder of Milwaukee, by 
Father E. J. Bonduel of Detroit. The name Bonduel has been per- 
petuated in the Juneau family. In 1889 St. Peter’s church, Mil- 
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waukee, was built and in 1841 Bishop LeFevre of Detroit came 
as the first bishop and established the diocese of Wisconsin. St. 
Peter’s had an Irish priest and an Irish congregation. It is today 
one of the oldest Catholic churches in Wisconsin. 

In 1842 came Father Martin Kundig of Detroit to become one of 
the greatest church organizers in a service of 37 years. From that 
time on hundreds of churches, schools, colleges, seminaries and hos- 
pitals have been built, the most important university being Mar- 
quette at Milwaukee, which was begun as Marquette College in 1880. 
In 1982 Marquette launched a 25-year building program, with a 
projected investment of millions of dollars. Rev. Fr. Kundig is 
credited with building 27 churches and many schools and to have had 
a part in establishing the first free public school in Wisconsin in the 
basement of his church at Kenosha. Other illustrious names in state 
church history are those of Rev. John Martin Henni and the later 
Archbishops Francis Xavier Katzer and Sebastian G. Messmer. 

The actual content of higher education prior to the Civil War 
consisted in studies supplementing the limited curriculum of the 
common schools and regarded as “preparatory” for college. Neither 
the University nor any of the colleges had dispensed with the pre- 
paratory department, and these departments accounted for the bulk 
of the enrollment. The University’s graduating class in 1859 num- 
bered eight, and the total number of students who were pursuing 
a full college course in the entire State probably did not exceed two 
or three hundred. Since this represented the limited scope of higher 
education, the demand was well satisfied by the academies. The 
period from about 1850 for twenty-five years was the golden age of 
the academy, either private or supported in part by public funds, 
in Wisconsin. 

Michael Frank, whose persistent campaigning at Kenosha had 
brought about the establishment of the first free public school there 
in 1845, did not desist from his agitation of the subject until the 
citizens had voted for a high school. With the erection of a brick 
school house, there was opened at Kenosha on July 31, 1849, the first 
free public high school in Wisconsin. At Racine, another educa- 
tional pioneer, A. Constantine Barry, had been chosen in 1849 the 
first city superintendent. With a committee of citizens in 1851 he 
drew up a special school act, which was made into law by the legis- 
lature in 1852. This act permitted the consolidation of separate 
districts under centralized administration and supervision. The Ra- 
cine law became a favorite model for other cities and villages. Under 
this law a high school building was completed at Racine in 1853. 
Fond du Lac had experimented in a similar direction, and by special 
legislation cities and larger villages in several parts of the State set 
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up high schools. Comparatively few boys and girls after completing 
the work of the common school had access to a public high school 
anywhere in Wisconsin in 1860. Nevertheless, the advent of this 
new type of public school marked the beginning of the end for the 
academy. 


CHAPTER XLII 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION OF THE FIFTIES 


The 1850’s was a decade of beginnings and the laying of many 
foundations; even more, it worked a transformation of a frontier 
state. A greater numerical increase (470,490) in population took 
place in this decade than in any similar period in the history of Wis- 
consin. The southern two-thirds of the State was “settled” by 1860, 
and most of the counties in this area had assumed their present 
boundaries. At the state census of 1855 counties in this area which 
were still under a thousand population were Buffalo, Chippewa, 
Clark, Door, Shawano and Trempealeau. A line running west from 
Marinette on Green Bay in 1860 marked approximately the frontier, 
and it was north of this line that most of the county subdivision 
occurred in the succeeding decades. One of the old county names, 
La Pointe, originally given to a vast area in the northwest part of 
the State bordering on Lake Superior, disappeared in 1866, most of 
the original territory having been divided between Ashland and Bay- 
field. Wisconsin in 1860 had 58 counties, and most of the thirteen 
new names that have been added since then appeared in the north 
third of the State. The counties which in 1860 had less than a 
thousand population were Ashland, Burnett, Clark, Dallas (Barron), 
Douglas, La Pointe, and Shawano. 

The region in which the frontier disappeared most rapidly in this 
decade was that between the Wisconsin River on the east and the 
Mississippi on the west. Population moved up the valleys of the Black 
and the Chippewa and along the Mississippi and up the st.’Croix;*s0 
that Polk County which in 1855 had a population of 547 had increased 
in 1860 to 1,400. At the beginning of the decade pioneers were 
beginning to occupy the lands along the La Crosse River. La Crosse 
County was organized in 1851, in the same year a road was laid out 
running up the valley to a settlement on the site of Sparta, and in 
1852 a steam mill was built near the mouth of La Crosse River. The 
United States Land Office was opened at La Crosse in 1853 and in 
1856 the village was chartered. In 1851 the site of the village of 
Sparta was laid out, and in 1854 came the organization of Monroe 
County. Between 1853 and 1856 the Land Office at La Crosse re- 
corded the entry of 2,500,000 acres in that district. Between 1852 
and 1856 almost half of all the land in the Stevens Point land district 
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was sold. A report from Columbia County stated that for three 
months in the fall of 1855 persons to the number of over 10,000 
crossed the Wisconsin River near Portage. Most of them were home- 
seekers. Some of them no doubt went on beyond the Mississippi 
to the lands that were attracting settlers in southeastern Minnesota, 
but many more were to become the pioneers of the region just noted 
between the Wisconsin and the Mississippi. 


POPULATION BY COUNTIES IN 1860 
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Counties Population 
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Agricultural Element Predominates 


In 1860 the number of persons engaged in occupations, from 
actors to wood cutters, was 233,523. Of this total 93,859 were 
farmers, and 81,472 were farm laborers. These groups constituted 
more than half of all those listed as pursuing gainful occupations. 
These figures in themselves are sufficient proof that Wisconsin was 
predominantly an agricultural state. Nevertheless, during this de- 
cade, one type of farming had completed its cycle and had moved on 
to the newer regions of the Mississippi River counties, and farming 
practices were far from being stabilized in any part of the State. 
One familiar phenomenon in rural America appeared in Wisconsin 
during the decade, when farm owners in the older sections began 
selling their homesteads and moving on and investing the proceeds 
in areas where land was both virgin and cheap. Thus the farm area 
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was being changed and reinforced, not only by the steady immigra- 
tion from foreign lands and older states of the East, but by shifting 
about within Wisconsin. This state was a source from which thou- 
sands went west to the prairie regions beyond the Mississippi, par- 
ticularly in Minnesota and northern Iowa, and California in 1860 
was indebted to Wisconsin for several thousand of its inhabitants. 
Hundreds of Wisconsin families recorded members who joined the 
gold rush after 1848. 

Wisconsin like other states of the old Northwest had its experience 
with a dominant crop. The waves of pioneers that poured down the 
western slope of the Alleghanies at the end of the nineteenth century 
had planted their newly cleared fields to wheat, and this supreme 
bread grain continued to be the basis of farming practice until it was 
reluctantly abandoned because of adverse factors of soil, insect pests, 
and competition from the newer areas successively opened to culti- 
vation in the West. Thus Wisconsin farmers whose previous homes 
had been in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, brought with them the 
habits and traditions of growing wheat as their staple crop. The 
farmer pioneers preferred wheat because it was the easiest crop to 
grow, and the easiest to handle, and was practically the equivalent of 
cash when taken to market. 

Great areas of southern Wisconsin consisted of prairies. When 
the surface sod had been turned over, usually in the late summer, 
wheat was seeded in the fall, and required no further effort until it 
was harvested the following summer. Much of the original timber 
covering in these southern counties consisted of “oak openings,” con- 
sisting of widely spaced trees with a minimum of undergrowth. Com- 
pared with the task of clearing in the heavily timbered sections, 
such as that in Washington County, a few days labor in the oak 
openings removed the trees for a sizable field, with only the stumps 
presenting an obstacle to cultivation and harvesting. 

Wheat was an important crop in Racine County as early as 1837. 
In Rock County two pioneers broke up their prairie soil, seeded it 
to wheat, and in 1845 transported a crop of 5,000 bushels to Racine, 
where it sold at 6214 cents a bushel. The census of 1850 placed 
the total production of wheat in Wisconsin for the preceding year at 
approximately 4,300,000 bushels, and approximately 50 per cent of 
this total was harvested in Rock, Walworth, Dane and Dodge counties. 
Rock County in 1849 stood first among the counties in wheat pro- 
duction, but ten years later had dropped to fifth place, and first place 
had been taken by Green Lake, a county that had been just inside 
the frontier line in 1850. The wheat grown in these early years was 
almost wholly “winter” or “soft” wheat because it was better suited 
to the milling practices that had been developed up to that time, 
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and consequently commanded a higher price. But it was more sub- 
ject to disease and the pests which appeared seemingly from nowhere 
during the early 750s. Climatic conditions and other factors held 
down wheat production in Wisconsin after 1849, and the first big 
crop came in 1854. Market conditions outside Wisconsin also resulted 
in higher prices. During the first ten years of Wisconsin wheat 
growing, says Schafer, ‘the price never exceeded ninety cents and 
frequently it was as low as forty-four to fifty cents a bushel.” By 
1855 the Wisconsin wheat crop totaled 9,000,000 bushels, and rose 
rapidly to 12,000,000 in 1856, and 14,000,000 in 1857. 

The wheat farmers found themselves on the crest of a wave of 
prosperity. Probably few of the men from the farms who gathered 
to hear an address before the Rock County Agricultural Society and 
Mechanics Institute on September 27, 1855, failed to nod their heads 
in approval at the optimistic words which fell from the mouth of one 
of the speakers: “We said the farmers are enjoying the good times. 
All the industrial classes are enjoying the same good. ... Fortune 
and plenty is vouchsafed to them all, stacks of grain crowning the 
ample fields of every farmer, granaries filled to overflowing, money 
plenty, old mortgages drawing from 12 per cent up to 50 per cent 
interest, cancelled and discharged of record—surplus funds deposited 
with the gentlemanly bankers of our own county, in banks that never 
dream of failing—some small change in the old wallet,—old store 
debts paid up and receipted, and the cash system triumphant.” 

Wisconsin people were quite receptive to this sort of buncombe 
in 1855. The railroad companies were making every effort to extend 
their lines from Watertown, Madison and Janesville westward to the 
Mississippi where the wheat harvested from newly sown fields could 
be loaded onto cars and quickly carried to lake ports. Farmers were 
readily induced to put mortgages on their places to aid in bringing 
about this new era in transportation. Railroad transportation was 
not the only incentive to extensive farming practices. In 1846, about 
the time the first wheat harvests were garnered in Rock County, 
McCormick established a plant for the manufacture of his improved 
reapers at Chicago, and his agents were busy in all the wheat growing 
counties of southern Wisconsin, inducing farmers to lay aside their 
cradles and buy a machine capable of multiplying the product of 
manual labor. A man in Walworth County named George Easterly on 
Heart Prairie also invented a reaper, and scores of others in the 
Middle West and elsewhere in the world were inventing and _ per- 
fecting machines designed to plow, plant, reap and thresh the golden 
harvest of the wheat fields. As early as 1849 it was reported that 
164 McCormick reapers had been delivered in Wisconsin. Among 
other competitors of the McCormick machine was the ‘Beloit reaper.” 
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It was in 1849 that J. I. Case moved to Racine and began making 
“a small two-horse tread” power threshing machine, the power con- 
sisting of a treadmill turned by two horses and communicated to a 
cylinder with revolving blades which beat out the grain as the straw 
was fed into the drum. The reaping machines probably did more 
than anything else to make wheat growing a prairie state industry. 
On stump lands, which outside a few of the southern counties were 
the rule in Wisconsin, the old fashioned cradle was swung by strong 
arms during the wheat harvest not only during the decade of the 
1850s but for a number of years later. 

Wheat growing encountered two bad years in 1858 and 1859, but 
in spite of that fact the total production for the state in 1859 was 
approximately 15,600,000 bushels, a yield surpassed only by Illinois 
and Indiana. Then came the “golden year” of 1860, when all condi- 
tions favored an unprecedented yield, amounting to between 27,000,- 
000 and 30,000,000 bushels, with the average yield per acre for the 
entire State being 24.5 bushels. In that year Illinois alone outranked 
Wisconsin in the wheat yield. The Milwaukee price of wheat in 
1860 was about eighty cents per bushel. 


Wheat Declines as Source of Prosperity 


Wheat was no longer the chief cereal crop of the southeastern 
counties by 1860. Even the rich soil of that area had proved inhos- 
pitable to successive raisings of one crop year after year. The prac- 
tice of shallow cultivation was also considered a factor in decreasing 
yield. Ravages of disease seemed to take their heaviest tolls from 
lands that had grown wheat without fallowing or rotation. In 1849 
the Mississippi River counties of Buffalo, Pierce, St. Croix, La Crosse 
and Trempealeau had made insignificant contributions to the wheat 
harvest, but by 1859 they were among the high ranking counties in 
the State. The decreasing yield per acre and also per farm in the 
older counties indicated that farmers were recognizing the inevitable 
competition of the low priced and virgin soils in the western counties 
and in the regions beyond the Mississippi. 

In the years immediately following the Civil War the center of 
spring wheat production shifted to the states west of the Mississippi, 
yet the figures for the year 1869 show Wisconsin stil] ranking second 
in production of spring wheat, first rank having been taken by Iowa. 
Wheat growing was therefore not abandoned in Wisconsin, but merely 
became a part of a better balanced program, with corn and oats 
increasing at the expense of the once favored one-crop bread cereal. 
When the first lines of railroad were completed between Lake Michi- 
gan and the Mississippi, it was wheat that provided upwards of 
ninety per cent of the tonnage carried by these roads. Wheat was 
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also a factor in the development of such lake port cities as Milwaukee 
and Racine. By 1849 Milwaukee had five water-power flouring mills 
and one steam mill. In 1851 Dane County had eight flouring mills, 
and both Watertown and Janesville were rapidly becoming centers 
of the flour industry. In 1849 Wisconsin had 117 flour and grist 
mills, while by 1860 the number had increased to 3874. In 1866, 
_ shortly after the close of the Civil War, Milwaukee produced more 
flour than any other western city. 

Wisconsin in 1860 had 69,242 farms. The average size of farms 
had decreased during the decade, from 148 acres to 114 acres. A 
greater percentage of the land in the farms was “improved,” that is 
“used for grazing, grass or tillage or lying fallow.” In 1850 nearly 
sixty-five per cent of the land in farms was unimproved, while in 
1860 the percentage was less than fifty-three per cent. But in ten 
of the southern counties, Racine, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Waukesha, 
Walworth, Rock, Dane, Green, Grant and Lafayette, the total of 
improved land was nearly 1,700,000 acres as contrasted with about 
1,338,000 acres unimproved. This larger and more intensive use of 
the land was also accompanied by the beginnings, here and there, of 
diversified agriculture. The increasing production of the feed crops, 
corn, oats and hay, indicated a shift to livestock, and the production 
of butter and cheese and of wool. For all the emphasis put upon 
wheat, the oats crop of 1860 was only about 4,000,000 bushels less 
than of wheat. Oats was not ordinarily a cash crop, but was grown 
for feed, and the same was true of corn, the crop of which in 1860 
was approximately half of that of wheat. The value of all livestock 
on the farms increased from a little less than $5,000,000 in 1850 to 
nearly $18,000,000 in 1860. The milch cows enumerated on the farms 
in 1850 were a little less than 65,000, and in 1860 approximately 
203,000. In the same decade the number of sheep on the farms had 
nearly tripled, and at the same time the wool grown increased nearly 
four times. Though the production of butter was nearly four times 
as large in 1860 as in 1850, Wisconsin stood only seventh among the 
states in butter production; its 13,600,000 pounds being far below 
New York’s total of over 100,000,000. In cheese production it stood 
twelfth among the states. In 1850 Wisconsin was producing about 
68,000 pounds of flax, but by 1860 this production had fallen off to 
about 21,000 pounds. The culture of tobacco was introduced into 
the state in 1849, but the production that year was less than 1,300 
pounds, and by 1860 rose to 87,000 pounds. 


First Cheese Factory Established 


The first cheese factory in Wisconsin was put in operation in 1864 
at Ladoga in Fond du Lac County. The man credited with setting 
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up the plant and securing the patronage and cooperation of the milk 
producers in that area was Chester Hazen. That Hazen was one of 
thousands of former New Yorkers who had settled in Wisconsin was 
of significance because New York then and throughout the nine- 
teenth century was the foremost dairying state in the Union. In 1850, 
1860 and in 1870 New York had twice as many ‘‘milch” cows as any 
other state. In 1860 Wisconsin had about 200,000 milch cows, as 
compared with considerably more than a million in the Empire State 
in 1860 and in 1870. Wisconsin in number of milch cows ranked 
not only far below New York, but also below Pennsylvania, Ohio 
Indiana and Illinois. In the item of “milk sold” in 1870 Wisconsin 
ranked twelfth among the states, and in the production of butter its 
rank was ninth. To achieve first place as a dairy state Wisconsin 
had a long way to go and among the causes that have enabled this 
state to outstrip its rivals the cheese factory has been of first im- 
portance. 

Production of butter and cheese prior to 1860 was covered almost 
exclusively by statistics of the farm, just as in a previous generation 
knitting and weaving was a household art that only tardily was taken 
over by a specialized group of workers in the factory system. Butter- 
_ making remained on the farm for a much longer time than did 
cheese-making. ‘Creamery butter’ was a relatively unknown term 
in northwestern states until after 1880. The production of butter 
on farms in Wisconsin increased from approximately 138,000,000 
pounds in 1868 to 22,000,000 pounds in 1870, while in New York the 
figures for production of butter on farms, while vastly greater in the 
aggregate than in Wisconsin, showed a narrow margin of increase 
between 1860 and 1870. Cheese statistics during this same period 
showed an opposite trend. In New York cheese produced on farms 
in 1860 was approximately 48,000,000 pounds and in 1870 only 22,- 
000,000 pounds, but the cheese factories in that state in 1870 turned 
out 78,000,000 pounds. In Wisconsin the trend was not so pronounced. 
Farm production of cheese in 1860 was 1,104,300 pounds and in 1870 
was 1,591,798 pounds. The output of the cheese factories in Wis- 
consin by 1870 had slightly surpassed the production on the farms, 
the figures for that year being 1,696,783 pounds. 

The cow population by 1870 was distributed over every county 
of the State though in some of the northern counties only in insignifi- 
cant numbers. There was something less than one cow to every three 
inhabitants, a ratio somewhat larger than that of the United States 
as a whole. Dividing the total by a number of counties (58), the 
average for each county was approximately 5,300. The counties that 
had a cow population exceeding five thousand were Columbia, Dane, 
Dodge, Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, lowa, Jefferson, Kenosha, Lafay- 
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ette, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Rock, Sauk, Sheboygan, 
Vernon, Walworth, Washington, Waukesha and Winnebago. On the 
score of cow population the outstanding dairying counties in 1870, 
each of which had ten thousand or more cows, were Dane, Dodge, 
Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, Iowa, Jefferson, Lafayette, Rock, Sheboy- 
gan and Waukesha. 

With approximately 110,000 farmers and with 300,000 cows, an 
even distribution would have allotted less than three cows to each 
farm. Only twenty-five persons in the entire State gave their occu- 
pations as “dairymen” or “dairywomen.”’ Under the heading of 
trade and transportation the census enumerated 72 milk men and 
milk women. The census provides some impressive totals for butter 
and cheese production over the state as a whole, but it is evident that 
the dairy industry was in its infancy. Dairy farms were few and 
far between. The earliest instances of dairying as a distinctive 
department of farming occurred in Jefferson County in the decade 
before statehood. At Lake Mills J. G. Pickett owned a herd of ten 
cows and induced a group of his neighbors to bring their surplus 
milk to pool it with the product of his own cows, the aggregate being 
enough to produce butter and cheese on a modest commercial scale. 
The honor of being the first cheese-maker in Wisconsin is usually 
assigned to a farmer named Rockwell near Koshkonong. He began 
making cheese in 1837. Joseph Schafer, in his history of agriculture 
in Wisconsin, assigns the chief credit for pioneering in the dairying 
industry to Kenosha County. The census returns for 1850 showed 
that W. C. Hoyt of Pleasant Prairie, Philip Gascoyne of Somers, and 
Nicholas Kichtmeyer each produced during the previous year more 
than 2,000 pounds of butter. Each of seven towns in that county 
produced an aggregate in excess of 35,000 pounds of butter during the 
preceding year. The highest total production per capita in any county 
in 1860 was made by Green, which produced about 34 pounds per 
capita. 

The Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association was organized in 1872 at 
Watertown, with market days established for the meeting of buyers 
and sellers of Wisconsin cheese. It has remained a forceful agency 
for better dairy methods and marketing to the present day. Of vital 
importance for scientific farming was the establishment of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Association at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1888. The activities of this group of progressive grain- 
and seed-growers have greatly accelerated the Wisconsin movement 
for pure-bred field crops in a dominant agricultural area. 

Farmers’ institutes, bringing leaders in advanced agricultural 
thought and practice to agricultural centers throughout the State, 
constituted another forward movement for agricultural education. 
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The first, instituted by the State College of Agriculture was held at 
Hudson November 24-25, 1885. In line with similar aims, also, the 
first agricultural short course was opened at the College of Agricul- 
ture in Madison in January, 1886, under Professor William A. Henry. 
A short course has been conducted every winter since that time. The 
discovery of the Babcock milk test in 1890 and the subsequent estab- 
lishment of the Dairy School at the College of Agriculture were addi- 
tional milestones of agricultural progress which have brought renown 
to the state of their origin. 

The importance of the Wisconsin State Agricultural society and 
of the annual fairs it sponsored, together with their stimulus for 
better farming and a better economic development generally, is 
deserving of note. In the nearly one hundred years since the society 
was formed, this organization and its successor, the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture, have had important roles in the develop- 
ment which has brought the State to a commanding position among 
agricultural areas both for quantity, variety and quality of products. 

The first state fair was presented at Janesville, October 1-2, 1851. 
The Wisconsin State Agricultural Society was organized in that year 
and received its charter in 1853. The exhibits at the first fair were 
considered very creditable, though it is stated that ‘“‘none of the 
western counties had any specimens on the ground, and of the 
eastern counties but few.” The best representation was from Rock, 
Dane, Walworth, Racine, Kenosha, and Milwaukee counties. Appar- 
ently the dual purpose Durham or Shorthorn cattle on exhibit were 
cross-breeds. The introduction of pure-bred stock came about 
gradually. 

One important instrumentality in the raising of the standards 
of agriculture was the establishment of the Wisconsin Farmer, which 
was first published at Racine in 1849. In 1857 Dr. John W. Hoyt 
became assistant editor and in 1860 chief editor. He was elected 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Agricultural society in 1859. He 
continued to edit the Farmer until 1867 and to serve as secretary 
of the state agricultural] society until 1872. The Wisconsin Farmer 
became an important medium through which the principles of 
scientific and diversified farming were urged upon the farmers of 
Wisconsin. 

For more than 80 years the state fair was nomadic, being 
presented at Janesville, Madison, Watertown, Fond du Lac, and 
Milwaukee. The first organized effort at obtaining grounds and 
buildings came at Madison, when 40 acres of land, now known as 
Camp Randall, was purchased in 1859. The fair was held on these 
grounds in 1860 and then suspended for three years because of the 
Civil War, when the land was turned over to the State as a training 
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center for Wisconsin recruits. When the fair was resumed in 1864 
it was held at Janesville, remaining there through 1866. It returned 
to Madison during 1867, 1868 and 1869, then went to Milwaukee 
until 1875, back to Madison in 1876, to Janesville in 1877, to Madison 
until 1880, to Fond du Lac for 1881 and 1882, back to Madison 
until 1886, when it was returned to Milwaukee. There, on the 
West Allis grounds, it has remained ever since. 


Lincoln at Wisconsin State Fair 


The Wisconsin State Fair early gained a place in the national 
spotlight when, on September 30, 1859, Abraham Lincoln, a Spring- 
field lawyer of commanding influence as a political leader, delivered 
the annual address for the State Agricultural society. This was 
only a little more than a year before his election to the presidency. 
It was not his first visit to Wisconsin. In 1882, as a captain of 
Illinois militia from New Salem, he had traveled a northward trail 
in pursuit of Chief Black Hawk’s warriors, entered the Wisconsin 
territory at Turtle Village (now Beloit), traversed the Koshkonong 
lake region and the site of Fort Atkinson, and reached a point near 
Whitewater, where with others of his company he was mustered 
out on July 10 and returned to his Hlinois home. When in 1859 he 
returned to the State as a political star of the first magnitude, it 
was not politics which he chose to discuss with his neighbors to 
the North but the status and the future of agriculture. It was a 
windy and dusty day when he spoke from a platform wagon at the 
Brockway Fair Grounds, near the corner of Thirteenth and Wells 
Street, then virtually at the city’s edge, a site now in the heart of the 
downtown section. He discussed agriculture from discerning view- 
points growing out of his own experience and keen observation. He 
uttered predictions on the future of farm operations that were to 
be realized to an amazing extent. He forecast the coming of the 
“steam-plow”; this was his mental picture of what the world today 
knows as the tractor. 

“Tt is to be hoped,” he ventured, ‘‘that the steam-plow will be 
finally successful, and if it shall be, ‘thorough cultivation’—putting 
the soil to the top of its capacity, producing the largest crop 
possible from a given quantity of ground—will be most favorable 
for it—-Our thanks, and something more substantial than thanks, 
are due to every man engaged in the effort to produce a successful 
steam-plow.” 

Lincoln referred at some length to the need for a blending of 
schooling and occupational training for agricultural workers and 
others as well—a development realized in the present elaborate 
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system of state-supported vocational education. He also delineated 
his ideas on the rights of labor and capital in a discussion of the 
“mud-sill” theory. 

This was Lincoln’s only formal address on agriculture in a 
career filled with many notable speeches. That evening he delivered 
a political address at the Newhall House in Milwaukee. The next 
day he kept an appointment to make a political speech for the 
Republicans at Beloit, and afterwards, without previous intention 
so to do, but upon the urgent invitation of Republicans of Janesville, 
he journeyed to that nearby community and delivered a further 
dissertation in the evening before an enthusiastic audience. This 
was his last appearance in Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
THE RISE OF MANUFACTURING 


The statistics of manufacturing for 1860 do not alter the general 
picture of Wisconsin as a rural state. The phrase “industrial city” 
might have been properly applied only to Milwaukee, in which were 
concentrated about a fifth of the total establishments in the State, 
more than a fifth of the “hands” employed, and produced about a 
fourth of the annual value of products. 

Most of the industries were in the group known as “primary” 
or “extractive.” The primary group includes most of the agricul- 
tural processes, since the harvesting of crops from the soil is akin 
to taking coal or iron ore from beneath the surface, or cutting the 
trees in the forest. Lumbering belongs to the same group. Every 
farm in pioneer times was a manufacturing plant, but this form of 
manufacture was not usually included in the census statistics. Up 
to at least 1850 the greater part of the food, clothing and shelter 
of the pioneers were products of domestic process or manufacture. 
The figures presented elsewhere representing the output of butter 
and cheese in Wisconsin during the decade describe a home industry, 
a type of rural manufacture, rather than the output of creameries 
and factories. Another item in the agricultural statistics for 1850 and 
1860 calls attention to one of the oldest rural industries. This was 
the production of some form of sugar. The Indian taught the white 
man how to convert the sap of the hard maple into sugar. The white 
settlers preferred their own more cleanly method of manufacture. In 
1850 Wisconsin was credited with the production of maple sugar 
amounting to over 600,000 pounds, and in 1860 this product rose to 
more than 1,500,000 pounds, besides more than 80,000 gallons of maple 
syrup. Another crop that had been introduced during the decade 
was sorghum cane, and in a few states, such as Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, 
sorghum molasses was produced in large quantities, but less than 
20,000 gallons was made in Wisconsin in 1860. The utmost ingenuity 
and effort failed to make a satisfactory sugar out of sorghum during 
the Civil War days when sugar imports were severely curtailed. 

These ‘rural manufactures” important though they were did 
not get included as “manufactures” in the census returns. The 
authorities of the census were chiefly concerned with mills, factories 
or shops, involving machinery or mechanical tools, with a minimum 
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output per shop of the value of $500 in a year. One of the simpler 
processes of manufacture, and one closely tied to the farm, embraced 
the many scores of mills making ‘flour and meal.” In the aggregate 
value of their output they constituted Wisconsin’s largest manufac- 
turing industry in 1860. Next in rank to these flour and feed mills 
were the mills for sawing lumber. The value of flour and meal and of 
lumber manufactured at that time constituted considerably more than 
fifty per cent of the total value of manufactured products in the State. 

Two items of the agricultural statistics require some explanation. 
In 1850 Wisconsin was credited with producing nearly 70,000 pounds 
of flax, but production fell off to a little more than 20,000 pounds in 
1860. In the latter year about 3850 tons of hemp was raised. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century the fibres of hemp and 
of flax were spun in thousands of households and the thread used 
for linens, tow cloth, sail cloth and other fabrics. The decline of 
linen manufacture as a domestic American industry was attributed 
to the rapid growth of cotton culture and manufacture. Another 
factor also was the introduction of merino sheep. A member of the 
famous Du Pont family is credited with having brought to America 
one of the first merino rams about the beginning of the century. 
The fleece of the merino sheep produced a much finer grade of wool 
than that of the common breeds. Merino sheep were exhibited 
at some of the early state fairs in Wisconsin. Methods were also 
devised of mixing wool and cotton in a variety of fabrics which were 
becoming popular in the years before the Civil War. By 1860 hemp 
was seldom used except for rope and bagging. In 1860 Wisconsin 
had one cordage plant and two bag plants. 

There were fifteen establishments in Wisconsin in 1860 which 
used 265,000 pounds of wool and made 285,000 yards of cloth and 
12,500 pounds of yarn. ‘These woolen factories employed a total 
of 105 hands, and the value of the annual product, $172,720, repre- 
sented a sharp increase over similar figures for 1850 which were 
$33,370. 

The clothing industry was one of growing importance in Wis- 
consin during this decade. By 1860 there were 81 establishments 
for making men’s clothing, employing on the average 649 male and 
386 female hands. The annual value of the product had reached 
$912,729 as compared with $272,381 in 1850. The manufacture of 
women’s ready-made clothing at that time was chiefly limited to 
cloaks and mantillas. Wisconsin had four such concerns, employing 
31 hands, and with the value of products amounting to $67,400. 
During the decade the sewing machine had begun revolutionary 
changes in all such industries, and those changes were also extended 
to the manufacture of boots and shoes. During the first half of the 
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nineteenth century a number of machines had been perfected for 
cutting and setting pegs in boots and shoes, also for making lasts, 
and for cutting the leather by pattern. ‘The crowning invention 
which has supplemented and given practical value to all other kinds of 
machinery in the manufacture of boots and shoes,” to quote from 
the report of the Eighth Census, ‘is the sewing machine. 
Without it the partial use of machinery upon the bottoms of boots 
and shoes was attended with little economy, because the cost of 
stitching and binding the uppers, which was the larger part of 
expense, was not reduced in a corresponding degree.” Machinery 
permitted a concentration of the boot and shoe business in large 
factories and a division of labor. This led the compiler of the census 
report to predict that changes in the industry would go on until the 
little “workshop” of the shoemaker with its “bench” and “kit” would 
become a thing of the past. But up to the close of the decade of the 
1850s the making of boots and shoes in Wisconsin was still largely 
a matter of individual labor. Wisconsin in 1860 had 286 establish- 
ments making boots and shoes, employing a total of 1,034 hands, 
and with an annual value of products of $918,355, contrasted with 
a little less than $300,000 in 1850. 


Paper-making Starts Early 


This decade saw the beginnings of paper manufacture in Wis- 
consin. Only at the beginning of the nineteenth century were other 
materials than linen and cotton rags used in paper making. Along 
with improvements in the mechanical processes, straw and other 
vegetable fibres were introduced into the pulp vats to make the 
coarser papers. Straw and grass began to be used for wrapping 
papers about 1830, and for print paper about 1849. The first 
patents for wood pulp were granted in 1830. In 1860 Wisconsin had 
five establishments, employing 93 hands, and with an output of 
1,724,000 pounds of printing paper, and 100 tons of wr apping paper. 
The rapid growth of the industry during the decade is illustrated 
by the figures for the value of the product, which in 1860 stood at 
$193,114, while in 1850 they were $15,000. 

Wisconsin during this decade was beginning to make extensive 
use of iron and steel in the various plants for making machinery. 
However, in the production of pig iron, centered almost entirely 
in Dodge County, the cycle of that industry had almost been rounded 
out. The report of the state geologist Edward Daniels for 1857 
described the ores of iron ridge in the town of Hubbard, Dodge 
County. The bed of ore, ten to fifteen feet thick, lay beneath ledges 
of massive gray limestone. “It consists of small grains or concretions 
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varying in size from a mustard seed to four times as large... . 
Color bright red, with a glistening polished surface, which feels 
greasy to the touch, and stains like red chalk. ... When found 
in place, the grains are cemented into a moderately firm mass, which 
is regularly stratified like the limestone above. ... Where the 
limestone has been removed, the cohesion of the particles is soon 
destroyed... .” The state geologist estimated the bed of average 
thickness of ten feet under 500 acres, for a total of about 27,000,000 
tons of ore, and with a content that would yield about 13,000,000 
tons of metallic iron. At that time the La Crosse & Milwaukee 
Railroad line passed directly through the ore bed. The expense of 
mining was calculated at 1214 cents per ton. “It requires no 
roasting, and yields its iron by simple application of heat in its 
original state.’’ 

Four and a half miles from the ore bed the Northwestern Iron 
Company had built a blast furnace at Mayville, so located in order 
to secure water power for driving the blast and other machinery. 
This furnace produced a ton of pig iron from two and a quarter tons 
of ore. The company had also completed a foundry for the making 
of water and gas pipe, lamp posts, building fronts, and heavy 
castings. The fuel used in this pioneer iron furnace was charcoal. 
Up to about that time practically all iron smelted in the United States 
used charcoal as the primary fuel. In 1860 Wisconsin had just two 
establishments, employing sixty hands, and making 2,500 tons of 
pig iron. This was a small item in the total of 286 establishments in 
the United States, with an aggregate production of nearly 1,000,000 
tons. In 1855, with the opening of the canal around the Sault, it 
became possible to move the ores of the Lake Superior district to the 
smelters in Ohio and Pennsylvania. These Lake Superior ores having 
a much higher iron content than the ores in southern Wisconsin and 
in other States, it was inevitable that iron making based on the 
latter class of ores was no longer profitable. 


Lead Mining Undergoes Decline 


Another industry that was on a rapid decline in this decade was 
lead mining in the southwestern counties. The total value of the 
pig lead produced in the year up to June, 1860, was $666,000, a 
valuation which ranked what was once the first industry of Wisconsin 
far below flour milling and lumber manufacture, and even below the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. A number of factors 
contributed to this situation. The best outlet for Wisconsin lead to 
market was down the Mississippi, but here it came in competition 
with the enormous production of the Missouri mines. Hauling lead 
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by wagon road across the state to Milwaukee and then to New York 
by the Great Lakes cost thirty dollars a ton or more. The famous 
old shot tower at Helena on the banks of the Wisconsin River con- 
sumed large quantities of pig lead raised in the nearby mines, but 
the shot tower was closed down in 1861. The chief reason assigned 
for this was not a falling off in the demand for shot, but because the 
railroad from Madison to Prairie du Chien had followed a route on 
the north side of the river through Spring Green, leaving Helena 
to decline into a “ghost town.” The lead district had also suffered 
the loss of hundreds of its miners who abandoned their picks and 
went to California after 1848. 

The number of manufacturing establishments listed in the census 
for 1860 was 3,064, with an aggregate value of annual products of 
$27,849,467. Employed in these manufacturing industries were 
14,641 males and 773 females. As has been noted, the number of 
farmers and farm workers was vastly greater than the number of 
those engaged in manufacturing. The tables that follow illustrate 
the outstanding features of manufacturing in Wisconsin at that time. 
It will be noted that the census included the very numerous shops 
that were essentially community industries, such as the making of 
boots and shoes, blacksmithing, saddlery and harness, tin, copper 
and sheet iron, which in the aggregate of value of their product 
ranked high, but this value was divided among a large number of 
establishments. 


Industrial Types Before Civil War 


Ann. Value 
No. Estabs. No. Employes Product 

Ltn bet Wis ce ee ee 4,427 $4,377,000 
Flour -and*feed ».225.2~- 2-374 941 11,510,000 
Boots:and shoes 2 3.2 oe 286 1,034 913,000 
Mens clothing) 7) ee e842 1,042 915,000 
Agricultural implements see 8! 666 735,000 
Malt liquor —_ fs AU: peas De 388 743,000 
eae pig ecuren eacaeren VE ONS 136 666,000 
IW APOnS sCarls ise ue Sa 610 481,000 
Furniture, cabinet making ._ aa 497 376,000 
Blacksmithing 2.3 2s ete 206 169,000 
Conperages. 2 te wee ee ee Zo A87 370,000 
Saddlery and harness _ hits ty toby) 226 240,000 
Tin, copper, sheet iron __ --___-1138 267 316,000 
Pater wees) a male See ae AG 220 439,000 
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Counties with More than Fifty Manufacturing Vstablishments in 1860 


The Chief Industries in Selected List of Counties 


County Product No. Estabs. 
Milwaukee— — 
Boots and shoes Sahara OO 
Men’s clothing ___ Oa / 
Dooperare (2 a) age). 2 Say AT 
Pidouneand meals. =. >t a enlg 
Furniture, cabinet making___ 50 
Malt liquors & axe 26 
Machinery tes 8 fo ae oe 10 
Wagons, Calis, eee Ss 2D 
Brick ae OL EN Sok Mad 
1 Esk Ng Set Mra RE ia oR OI 13 
Pork and beef packing... 8 
Columbia— . 
ROTO VETS TAA TULL 7 ate os Nel 10 
pntaber Pe be 2 
Dane— 
Boots and shoes ooo 12 
COUIIT pumemtne, we ti hn. :' 


Hands 


52 
67 


Counties No. Estabs. Hands Product Value 
Milwatkee > 4.8 ine BBS 3,406 $6,659,000 
TJ AN Gis Ws sein we pd ge ee LOS 494 1,010,000 
ESOT sh ie Wg ee os ee ee OB 638 1,155,000 
CCOVUITD Tae eee ee ange ti Pi Nye oO 213 512,000 
FOOT CAC Game ea pane fou nN NA. 623 1,130,000 
‘rare eae Sena Og ee ey OS. 261 797,000 
Green Die ean ere ANG elses: SARS: | by 261 855,000 
OTe ESOMta Sou oe Ve bs oh eee BUT 765,000 
HenOshatecaicdt ae! 27 Nt ON ee BS 236 312,000 
La Crosse —.___ _ 68 340 435,000 
Manitowoc oe PEO er 3 pi: 488 639,000 
Ozaukee _ Pea yo eA oS ratte e OE 166 463,000 
ReCinewes = aes! a wee Lem ee LBD 807 1,312,000 
Rock poe ee? meth 496 1,968,000 
Sheboygan ___ RR id At go A66 638,000 
Washing itary. om Gem oe ee 60 169 626,000 
‘Walwortnt “22. fae “3.99 384 798,000 
Waukesha 200 TANS al nes ges 184 159 ying 544,000 
Winnebago ___ Se Gene vis Be 511 966,000 


Product Value 


$370,000 
515,000 
149,000 


1,883,000 


130,000 
310,000 
250,000 

59,000 
129,000 

76,000 
513,000 


300,000 
38,000 


55,000 
61,000 
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490 WISCONSIN 
County Product No. Estabs. 
PIOUMPATIC ANGali aes aro, 1S 
Mali OrG em es aes ee 
Printing Ee Ln Nee ae LS 
Dodge— 
BiacKSmaliniiig were 2 en OLR 
Agricultural implements ____ 3 
Bootsiand Snoese we, wa ee 
Plouslande mest po een eT 
Malt liquors i pb be 
Lumber ____ Sera G 
Peeulil) Gee eae at ter oy as 1 
Saddlery and harness _____ eee 9 
Wagons, carts” 2.0027 EMAL AT 
Woolen goods SM 
Fond du Lac— 
Bootsrandsshoesa et. ae 17 
Carriages hed 
OS a" as g 43 ay Se ee “4 8 
Flour and meal 22, 
Distilled liquors 3 
Lumber uae f : ile 
Wagons, carts el Dos 
Grant— 
Flour and meal _ 20 
Lead, pig GU 8 
Lumber __ Pu RE eh | 
Wagons; carts 2.2 _ e2 
Green— 
Boots and: sno0es. 2 ee 10 
Flour and. meal _ Sie See) Ab 
Lumber hie ig Sec aehs 19 
Jefferson— 
Agricultural implements... 4 
Boots and’ shoes; tee) Fee tL 
HiGte andsmeal ss {Abs oft 16 
Furniture, cabinet making —_ 10 
Walt Hguers 2.2 ot 7 toe oe eb 
Lumber aE ARR, 19 
Wagons, carts ___ 11 
Kenosha— 
POO ATO, SNOCS, A ae as 7 
Flour andsmenls 2. ae ee 


Hands 


Product Value 


534,000 
52,000 
100,000 


21,000 
28,000 
30,000 
622,000 
35,000 
60,000 © 
60,000 
24,000 
28,000 
26,000 


42,000 
45,000 
41,000 
469,000 
21,000 
145,000 
80,000 


365,000 
251,000 
67,000 
29,000 


19,000 
635,000 
44,000 


18,000 
51,000 
442,000 
29,000 
24,000 
59,000 
17,000 


26,000 
47,000 
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County Product No. Estabs. 
Lron Costing sepa eee eer oe 
Warons carts icces =. 7 

La Crosse— 

Rlourmandimealts 224220 2274.9 
AoA DeT Meese eee a ate ae 13 
Manitowoc— 
THiourtand mMenl iowa se Ae 8G 8 
altars seen wees es 5 
Lik Vy call ers) tncye Ohcu naa ee ie SIE er BS) 
Shainglegsm autor & ue ae 5 
Wooden Wale tues ue aera 1 

Ozaukee— 
Ricumandsmealsccos 3 yee 8 
Malt liquors See! enieade | 
Lumber _ Peat vl Mtosh eT? 

Racine— 

Agricultural implements... 7 
Boots and shoes ie ae a ala Se) 
Glothing >=. eer A eet 10 
Floursand medline ee i 
TOTS CAS UIOe gti ee eke We Sh he 
POAC lienee satt ak 4 
Machinery. 28-3. ea Rate eee 
Pork and beef packing___-___ 5 
Souprcandles 122 2 mie tes 2 
Witoons: Carts; <6 Sis 5 
Rock— 
Agricultural implements ____ 4 
Piour and ovges tee oe 
Lumber Be hy wae els Se 
Haver. sn pote ha ees se AD 
Saddlery, harness ..2.-2.__ “6 
Woolen goods —____ b. cay? 
Sheboygan— 
Agricultural implements... 5 
Boots. and shoese.22 2 a e118 
Flourand meala222 8 gars 13 
Paper soo. eae ee peed | 

Waukesha— 

Agricultural implements... 4 
Boots*and ishods 23072. 2b Se aL7 
Floursand meal’ is 24: stay 18 


Hands 


491 


Product Value 


40,000 
23,000 


101,000 
178,000 


225,000 
26,000 
239,000 
36,000 
27,000 


314,000 
24,000 
27,000 


277,000 
68,000 
70,000 

314,000 
49,000 
69,000 
37,000 
76,000 
35,000 
23,000 


22,000 


1,139,000 


185,000 
70,000 
39,000 

100,000 


151,000 
33,000 
447,000 
30,000 


23,000: 
22,000 
363,000 
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County Product No. Estabs. Hands Product Value 
Taimber Pec ere. et eo Te 29 25,000 
Marble, stone work ___----- 5 38 24,000 

Winnebago— 

Agricultural implements _.-- 3 30 28,000 

Flour and meal _ i te aa 47 455,000 

Ln bDer ae ee els ae 204 283,000 

Woodenware sien, by abet if 50 45,000 
NOTE 


After the building of the railroad Helena Station was established 
at the east end of the railroad bridge over the Wisconsin, and this 
also hastened the decline of Old Helena, two or three miles away. 
The Wisconsin runs due southwest to the junction with Mill Creek, 
where it is diverted by the high bluffs of sandstone. Here was the 
site of Old Helena, now included in the Tower Hill State Park. 
Besides its scenic and recreational facilities, the chief center of 
attraction of this park are the remains of the old shot tower. Prop- 
erly speaking this is not a tower at all, and unlike various other 
shot towers over the country was not built from the ground up, but 
from the top down. Near the junction of Mill Creek with the river 
sandstone walls rise precipitously to a height of about 200 feet. The 
top of the bluff was comparatively level. The ingenious founder and 
owner of the plant, Daniel Whitney, placed the furnace equipment 
for melting the lead on the level area at the top. Near the edge of 
the bluff he had his workmen undertake the long and laborious task 
of cutting through the sandstone a shaft, about eight feet in diameter, 
down to the approximate level of the bank of Mill Creek. From here 
a tunnel or adit was constructed on a nearly horizontal plane to meet 
the bottom of the perpendicular shaft. An inscription on top of the 
“tower” states the depth of the bore as 167 feet, but probably when 
first constructed it was considerably higher, possibly on a level with 
the area of the furnace. 

A first-hand account of the shot-making process was published 
by the English geologist, George W. Featherstonhaugh, who first 
visited Helena in 1885 and on a return visit in 1837 found the work 
greatly improved. Part of Featherstonhaugh’s account reads: “Al- 
though called a tower, it was in fact a perpendicular cylinder cut 
from the top of the escarpment through the incoherent sandstone 
to a depth of 180 feet, and the adit below from the surface of the 
escarpment to the water tub was 90 feet long. Their method in the 
manufacturing of shot was to put ten pounds of arsenic to every 
thousand pounds of galena, to make the lead brittle and disposed to 
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separate; three-fourths of this arsenic evaporated while melting, 
and does not combine with the lead. The lead, when melted a second 
time, is poured through a perforated ladle, and falls from the top 
of the tower into the water below in all sorts of sizes and shapes. 
When taken out and dried, it is poured over a series of inclined planes, 
separated by small troughs. Those globules which are quite orbicular 
run over all the planes, while the imperfect ones waddle along, and, 
being sometimes double and having no spring in their movement, 
drop into the troughs and are melted over again. The perfect shot 
are finally sifted in a machine containing various drawers with their 
bottoms perforated in holes of all sizes, from buckshot to mustard 
seed. . . . The shot, when separated into sorts, is glazed and put into 
bags.” This account indicates that the galena ore was smelted on 
the spot, and the pig lead then remelted, but possibly at times pig 
lead was brought from Dodgeville or Mineral Point, thus obviating 
the necessity of two meltings or one smelting process. 
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